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ADDRESS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE agree with’ G, W. that dramatic performers are entitled t» as much 
respect, and capable of as much virtue as any other 1m society, But we are not 
of opinion that their character stands in need of any defence. A favate, it is 
true, may abuse them, but who would think of defending a man’s character 
when it is aspersed by a madman, or perhaps rather, a hypocritical knave, Its 
only when the public think slightly of actors that the press siould come forward 
in their defence; but we believe the present age 1s tuo enlightened not to give 
them their due portion of respect and applause. Under these impressions we 
return his defence. If we thought a defence uecessary, we sliould gladly give it 
insertion. 


The conclusion of Ali will appear in our next, with a critique on the genius 
of its author, and the merits of the poem. We intended it to appear this 


month, but the critique extended- beyond the space which we had appointed 
for it, 


We hope to make amends to B. for our long silence. 


On the immoral Effects of civilization is left for its author. We are sorry he 
has become a convert to the arguments of his savage philosopher. ‘The'r 
speciousness proves that nothing 1s easier than to find specious arguments on 
general topics, as they are capable of being examined under many diiferent 
points of view. 


If the writer of a letter, signed X. Y. Z. will acknowledge his name, we shall 
not only reply to him, but insert his letter at full length. We know, however, 
he is too conscious of his own stupidity to do so. He will, like the Editor of 
Rlack wood’:, find it safer to remain silent, and conceal himself in the obscurity 
of his native night. 


Safe to the bottom, see Concauen creep, 
A low, long-winded native of the deep. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


On Tuesday the 22d of June, about 
two o’clock in the morning, died 
Mr. Wilson Lowry, Fellow of the 
Royal and Geological Societies, and 
one of the most eminent engravers in 
Europe. He entered the sixty-third 
year of his age on the 23d of January 
last. Nothing is known of his an- 
cestry: beyond his father, whose bap- 
tismal name was Joseph ; who is be- 
lieved to have been a native of Ireland; 
and who, at the time of the birth of 
Wilson, was a_portrait-painter, re- 
siding in Whitehaven, scarcely known 
in the metropolis, but of no mean 
ability, as far as may be judged from 
a single specimen of his talent, of 
which the subject is a head of himself, 
bearing considerable resemblance to 
the poitraits of Algernon Sydney. 
Joseph carried his son Wilson with 
him to Ireland when quite a little 
boy, whence, after remaining some 
years, they returned to England, re- 
sided in Staffordshire, and subse- 
quently at Worcester, where we lose 
sight of the senior Lowry, 

The proper subject of this memoir 
was tall in person, and bore a strong 
family likeness to the portrait of his 
father, but was somewhat more eagle- 
browed ; and in the general character 
and cast of his features, was such a 


MEMOIR OF 
F.R.S 


WILSON LOWRY, 


‘5 &. 


mixture of thoughtfulness, with be- 
nignity, as would have looked we!! 
in an historical picture; and as did 
look well in society,—announcing the 


_ entrance of no common man wherever 


Wilson Lowry appeared. Indeed 
there were times and smiling occasions, 
when this benignant expression quite 
beamed from him ; but his biographer 
must regret that it was too often 
clouded by the anxieties and disap- 
pointments which all men are con- 
demned to feel, who exercise any of 
the liberal arts at the dictation of 
mercenary traders; for mercenary 
traders in art are seldom well in- 
formed ; and some were so ignorant, 
when Lowry first put in_ practice 
that refined mode of engraving by 
means of which he terminated archi- 
tectural forms, as Nature terminates 
her forms, that is to say, without 
those outlines which may be seen in 
the works of his predecessors,—as to 
argue with him that he ought to afford 
his plates cheaper than others of his 
profession, since he had not the 
trouble of engraving outlines. No 
artist, who is obliged to meet the 
public under such mediation, can de- 
rive much habitual cheerfulness from 
the state of the patronage of his art. 
However, after the commencement «1 
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Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, he had no 
longer oceasion to complain of this 
grossness, his superiority beginning 
then to be duly appreciated. But 
we must return to earlicr events, and 
earlier developements of the character 
of Wilson Lowry, 

When a boy at Worcester, he was 
less fond of play, and more so of 
books, than most other boys, recre- 
ating himself occasionally with nut- 
ting and angling. Here he became 
known, and was favourably noticed, 
by Mr. Ross, a sensible and ingenious 
man, but not a very well qualified 
engraver, from whom Lowry obtained 
his original, but very slight and im- 
perfect, acquaintance, with the art in 
which he afterward so much excelled. 
He is supposed to have been under 
articles, and to have served with Mr. 
Ross for the space of three years or 
so; but this is less certain than is 
the fact that in Worcester, Lowry 
engraved his first plate, of which the 
subject, or more properly the occa- 
sion and object, was to attract cus- 
tomers to the shop of a certain fish- 
monger of that city. That important 
consequences should originate from 
trifling beginnings is nothing extra- 
ordinary, since were we to retrospect 
far enough, we should probably find 
this to be generally, if not always, the 
case: but still, we should feel the 
same kind of gratification of curiosity, 
or perhaps of a better principle, at a 
sight of this fishmonger's card, as at 
viewing the first bubbling up of the 
spring-head of the Thames, or any 
other river that has flowed on till it 
became a port of commerce. The 
price for which our juvenile artist 
agreed to engrave it was seven shillings, 
the amount of which sum was to be 
receivable, and was actually received 
im red herrings! As the waters of 
the Severn are neither insalubrious 
nor expensive, it seems probable that 
honesty, and perseverance, and hope, 
and a good youthful appetite, induced 
him to subsist on these herrings,—un- 
less when friendship and perry cheered 
his prospects, and gave relief to his 
meals and studies—as long as they 
lasted. Indeed what else could he 
have done with herrings ? 

No man has ever, in any mental 
pursuit, far outstripped his fellows, 
who possessed not considerable native 
energy of mind. Between the ages of 
puberty and manhood, when this 


faculty is most vigourous, youth are 
frequently enterprising, and more or 
less reckless as to ulterior conse- 
quences, From some atiront con- 
ceived, or some hope eutertained, 
which cannot now be traced, our artist 
left his paternal home, and his employ, 
ifany he had at the time, at about 
the age of sixteen, with an incon- 
siderable sum in his pocket, and tra- 
velling on foot to Warwick, obtained 
a further supply by engaging to assist 
Mr. Beavan (a herald painter of that 
town) in painting a castle; and by 
means of this addition to his finances, 
was enabled to make his way to the 
metropolis, Here our adventurer was 
probably without friends when he 


‘most needed them, and soon bewil- 


dered,—though by what course of 
accidents he came to fill an inferior 
station in the hospital of St. Thomas, 
isnotknown,. It however gave him 
an opportunity of listening to the 
lectures that were delivered there on 
medicine and anatomy, and hence he 
acquired his taste for, and his rudi- 
mental knowledge of, Chemistry, and 
the healing arts, in which he always 
took considerable interest, and was no 
mean adept. He was_ particularly 
struck with the experiment of freezing 
mercury, and it led him to several 
results, both theoretical and practical; 
for, give him but an opportunity of 
seeing, and he saw at once, with in- 
tuitive perception, much further than 
most other men into the ration- 
ale of a subject; and hence, like 
Dr. Franklin, he was very adroit in 
ascertaining and mastering the truc 
cause of any effect that was set before 
him. To tie readiness with which 
he exercised this talent, even from au 
early age, we owe much of the various 
ability which he manifested ; for, with 
regard to innate genius, he early 
adopted the salutary, though ques- 
tionable, theory of Helvetius, which 
teaches that no such faculty or gift 
as genius exists, and that all the di- 
versities of human attainment which 
we behold, are the result of educa. 
tion ; understanding by that word, not 
always what preceptors intend to 
teach, or impress ov the minds of 
their pupils, but what those pupils 
really acquire from experience and 
their own views of things, whcther de- 
signed or not on the part of then 
instructors, By this fist rate genius, 
genius was altogether disclaimed. 
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How Lowry came to devote himself 
professionally to an art so ill patron- 
ised, so ill understood, so publicly 
dishonoured at the English Royal 
Academy of Arts, and so unprofitable, 
unless followed as a trade, as En- 
graving, —is not known to the present 
writer from any ectual communication 
with himself, or trom any other com- 
munication on which le can piace 
certam reliance. Ifa judgment be 
formed from the above circumstances, 
and they be supposed to have been 
known at the time to our artist, ne- 
cessity must have driven him on this 
course; if from his works, the arts 
rust have had charms to attract him, 
in spite of the eternal war which he 
must wage with fortune when thus 
enlisted. But his initiation was cer- 
tainly owing to Mr. Ross's kindness; 
and he appears to have-had no other 
alternative than an offer of instrac- 
tion in surgery, of which we shall 
presently speak. Perhaps he reflected, 
that to an unknown youth without 
pecuniary means of connnencing bu- 
siness, surgery was still less eligible 
than a profession which called for an 
oulfit of no greater expense than a 
plate of copper, a few slender bars of 
steel, and an oil-stone, 

However these things may have 
he n, the present writer first became 
acquainted with him when a young 
man, residing in the neighbourhood 
of Vauxhall, and in the employ, or 
under the patronage (as the prosti- 
tuted phrase was) of Alderman Boy- 
dell, to whom he is believed to have 
been introduce} by a letter from the 
good-natured Ross, of Worcester ; 
though, according to one of his early 
trends, this introduction was written 
by a gentleman of Shrewsbury, whose 
name is unknown. Lowry at the 
same time derived instruction in the 
art of Etching trom his neighbour Mr. 
John Browne, the very ingenious 
coadjutor of Woollett. For Boydell, 
in addition to anonymous assisiance 


on works not known to his surviving: 


friends, he engraved three large plates ; 
namely, a varied landscape, after 
Gaspw Poussin; a rocky seaport, 
alter Salvator Rosa, a difficult and 
very meritorious perlurmance for so 
young an artist; and a view of the 
interior of the Coa'!brook Dale smelt- 
ing-house, after Geo Robertson’; for 
which engravings he was very spa- 
ringly remunerated, 


It must bave been during this 
period, that Mr, Surgeon Blizard, who 
was alterwurd knighted, enquired at 
Boydell’s for some young artist to 
make a drawing for him of Lunardi's 
bailoon, and the alderman reeom- 
mended Lowry, who performed the 
drawing, and behaved himself in 
other respects so much to the satis- 
faction of this eminent and benevo- 
lent surgeon, that he became his 
friend, gave him a perpetual ticket 
of admission to his own and other 
surgical lectures, and offered to in- 
struct him professionally in the art of 
surgery; and Lowry actually became 
so tar his pupil as to attend the hos- 
pitals at every interval of leisure from 
his engraving, for four years suc- 
cessively, 

It was during this period too, that 
he became intimately acquainted with 
the elder Malton, author of the ela- 
borate folio treatise on Perspective, 
whose work and conversation con- 
siderably augmented, if it did not 
impart, our artist's passion for the 
mathematical sciences. ‘The book, 
which it has been said he at first 
walked twenty-one miles to read, in- 
duced him to inquire out the author ; 
but it is believed that he had pre- 
viously been a solitary student in 
Euclid. And now he was stimulated 
to the mastery of algebra, perspective, 
trigonometry, the con'e sections; and, 
in short, all the higher branches of 
geometrical science. His friend 
Landseer was present at Lambeth, 
and recollects the time when Malton 
explained to them both, with the 
river Thames and the reflected sce- 
nery on its banks for examples, the 
doctrines relating to that angle of 
incidence which regulates the per- 
spective of the downward and side- 
ward reflections of objects, from lu- 
minous bodies; and that Lowry 
himself struck out some useful hints 
in solving the difficulties of a view 
down a geometrical staircase, 

It was moreover. diring this 
period of probation and rapid in- 
provement, which comprehended se- 
veral years, that he was used to call, 
not upfrequently, upon the Jate Mr. 
Byrne, the landscape engraver, for 
professional advice, which he always 
received with great deference and in- 
genuousness, ‘Lhe spirit of inquiry 
was then, as it has ever been, strong 
in him. This conversation abounded 
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with tastefyl observation and deep 

gsrlility to the charms of nature and 
mt. te was ardent and communi- 
cative. with great suavity of manners; 
uid particularly studious of im proving 
those manual means of professional 
excellence which were in ordinary use 
umongst engravers, in which his na- 
tural sagacity saw many defects. In 
other words. he would possess him- 
elf of the best mechanical apparatus, 
md the best materials of engraving, 
and would then busy himself in im- 
proving on those best, at any expense 
of time and money that was within 
ins reach or anticipation. 

The above-mentioned works, after 
Poussin and Rosa, shew that he was 
eminently gited to have excelled as 
a landscape engraver, porticularly in 
the treatment of such scenes as con- 
tained rocks and ruined edifices, 
which is further attested by his etch- 
ings Of Holyrood palace, the round 
tower of Ludlow castle, and the an- 
cient market cross at Malmsbury, 
all after Hearne, and for the antiqui- 
ties Of Great Britain. 
etching picturesque antiquities, is evi- 
dently formed on a keen y erception 
of, and sensibility to, the beauties ot 
that of the elder Rooker, and of the 
malogies- between that style and its 
arehetypes in nature: but Boydell, as 
may be perceived by his own en- 
gravings, and his gross ‘soleappro} ti- 
ation of subjects to artists, possessed 
too little discernment to pe rceive these 
merits; and hence our artis t was in- 
lueed to contemplate emigration to 
America, and to seek other engage- 
ments; among which he executed 

me plates (though of no great im- 
portance) for Johuson of St. Paul's 
hurch-yard, and Taylor of Holborn : 
began a large one of the Dublin par- 
liament-house, for the ywnior Malton 


* The “ Somerset-house Gazette 
ac: 6H Thi Bae beve 
which he bad | imoelf a 


Iflis style of 


| ved lo Live 


and engraved the very capital back- 
ground* to Sharp's portrait of Jotm 
Hunter, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
As, not landscapes and ruined edifices 
alone, but to excel in the engraving 
of finished architecture also, was 
within the scope of his views, his 
ardent and ever active mind gradually 
expanded into the invention of these 
machines which have. sinee turned 
out of such vast advantage to art anc 
society, and which have. justly ol 
tained for their inventor the reputativw 
of being the first engraver of architec- 
ture and mechanism of every kind, 
that ever lived in the world, 

In a volume of lectures on the art 
of engraving, delivered at the Royal 
Institution by Mr. Landseer, we find 
these machines described and dis- 
coursed of in the following terms: 
“The next mode of engraving that 
solicits our attention is, that invented 
about fifteen yearst since by Mr, 
Wilson Lowry. It consists of two 
instruments, one for etching successive 
lines, either equidtstant or in just 
graduation, from being wide apart ‘to 
the nearest approximation, ad wfi- 
nitum ; and another, more recently 
constructed, for striking elliptical, pa- 
rabolical, and hyperbolical curves, 
and in general all those lines which 
ceometricians call mechanical curves, 
from the dimensions of the point ofa 
needle, to an extent of five teet. Both 
of these inventions combine elegance 
with utility, and both are of bigh 
value, as auxiliaries of the imitative 
part of engraving; but as the anx- 
iliaries of chemical, agricultural, and 
mechanical science, they are of in- 
calculable advantage. ‘Tke accuracy 
of their operation, as far as human 
sense, aided by the magnifying pow- 
ers of glasses, enables us to say so, is 
perfect; and | need not attempt to 


has imparied this circumstance to the pub- 
felt some seruple in reclaiming fer 
or sell the reputation of to Mr. Sharp. 


Mr. Lowry, that of 


The fret is @€@ we Love stated; viz. that the back-ground, including the ane- 
cunical preparation, &e., ts from the hand of Lowry, but no part of the por- 
rit, as the readers of the “ Somerset House Gazette” might be inguced to suppose, 

+ This course of lectures was delivered in the year 1806: and it’ was fn 


creat pert owing to L 
SPAIN, that they we? 


British engravers evinced but too much 


wry’s solicitude for advancing the general interests of en- 
- delivered at that institution. 
indifference as to asserting the -intellec- 


At a time when the. other 


tral pretensiins of their ort, and tamely acquieseed in its academical degradation, 
Lowry «toed nablp forword, and was the bearer to Sir ‘bes. Bernard, who thea 


iwanaged the lectaring department at the 


withaguess lo undertake the insk, 


Royal Institution, of Mr, Landseer’s 
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describe to you the advantages that 
must result to the whole cycle of 
science, from mathematical accuracy. 
As long as this institution, and the 
Society for the encouragement of 
arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
shall deserve and receive the gratitude 
of the country, so long must the 
inventor of these instruments be con- 
sidered as a benefactor to the public.” 

These instruments our engraver 
continued to use, and to impart the 
uses of them to others, to the com- 
mencement of his last illness; with 
what superlative success, the nu- 
merous and exquisite engravings 
which he performed for the cyclope- 
dia of Dr. Rees, Dr. Tilloch’s Philo- 
sophical Magazine, Mr. P. Nicholson's 
architectural publications, the En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana, and other 
similar works, afford the most irre- 
fragable proofs, It is not believed that 
he followed up this branch of the 
art, or rather this Azs peculiar art of 
engraving architectural and mecha- 
nical subjects, because it was his 
forte, or from any such predilection 
as frequently determines the pursuits 
of men. In fact he had more forts 
than one; for in whatever direction 
his improving mind from time to time 
advanced, he might be said to build 
a fort; like Agricola and those Ro- 
man legions of old, who conquered 
and improved wherever they invaded. 
He was rather impelled in this par- 
ticular direction by exterior circum- 
stances-——chiefly the imperious de- 
mands that are consequent to an 
encreasing family ; and it is probable 
that he sighed in secret to emulate 
Piranesi and Rooker, as he surely 
would have done, had the public 
taste and patronage of the age in 
which he lived, been more auspicious 
to such studies, But this misdirec- 
tion, if such it might be deemed, or 
this want of perception of the true 
indications, and pointing, of early 
talent, is far from having been con- 
fined to our artist. Rooker was bred 
a harlequin ; Woollett a farrier; and 
it was not foreseen that the appren- 
tice of an Italian pastry-cook would 
become Claude of Lorraine. And 
after all it may be questioned whether 
Lowry would not have made quite as 
distinguished a civil engineer, or ex- 
perimental chemist, or physician, or 
geological traveller, as he did an 
architectural engraver, or as he would 

E. M. August, 1824. 


have made a landscape engraver, so 
various and so versatile were his 
powers. In short, with a remarkably 
clear intellect, and an enthusiastic 
thirst of knowledge, his scientific at- 
tainments were intuitively rapid, and 
of the most various descriptions. This 
general praise (as we cannot but re- 
collect here) has been so frequently 
bestowed on others, that to some 
readers it may appear no more than 
ordinary reputation; but of Wilson 
Lowry it is as literally true, as of 
Lord Verulam; for very few men have 
known so many aits and sciences, 
and known them so profoundly; so 
much so, that like that distinguished 
philosopher, he could converse with 
ingenious men of almost any profes- 
sion, without its being discovered that 
he was not of that profession: where- 
fore, in mathematics, chemistry, op- 
tics, and the numerous train of arts 
and sciences that depend on these, 
such as mechanics, mineralogy, ge- 
ology, perspective, algebra, in its 
analytical application to logic and 
mathematics, and the department of 
art to which he professionally attached 
himself, few men were his superiors, 
speaking severally of those branches 
of knowledge, and not many his 
equals, The present writer during this 
middle period of his life,belonged as 
wellas he, to three distinct societies, 
of which the objects were philoso- 
phical discovery and discussion, and 
of which Lowry was decidedly the 
most efficient member, although Drs. 
Dinwiddie and Tilloch, as well as 
several other gentlemen of considerable 
scientific attainments, were of the 
fraternities. 

He became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society about twenty years ago, and 
of the Geological Society from the 
era of its institution, in both of which 
he was beloved and respected, and 
often consulted upon oceasions in- 
teresting to the progress of knowledge. 
With the late Sir Jos. Banks, and Sir 
H. Englefield; and with the present 
Dr. Woolaston, Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Greenough, and other of the most 
learned members of those Insfitutions 
respectively, he was more particu- 
larly intimate: indeed from Sir 
Joseph’s apparent friendship for him, 
and from the opportunities which that 
gentleman's experience and situation 
gave him of witnessing the merits of 
our attist, and the difficulties of climb- 
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ing to eminence in science from 
% life's low vale,’ there were those 
whoe xpecte ‘d that the pr ident of the 
Ro yal Hoc it ty would have done him- 
self the honour ot bequeathing Mr. 
Lowry some mark of his regard; but 
they were mistaken, 

Varsimony, on public, or on scien- 
tific, occasions, jormed no feature in the 
character of the subject of this memoir. 
He was a public minded man; and 
his zeal for huinan.ty, and for improve- 
ment of every kind, did on various 
oceasions induce him to subseribe 
more in aid of public, benevolent, and 
philosophical purposes, thau perhaps 
a prudential view of his pecuniary 

circumstances and limited means of 
replenishment, would have warranted. 
And this same generosity of nature, 
united with an honourable hatred of 
oppression, and a consequent laudable 
zeal for the amelioration of society, 
oceasionally warmed into patriotic 
and philanthropic enthusiasm, fie 
hailed “ the constellation of liberty,” 
as ut rose 
** O’er the vine cover'd bills and gay 

revions of France.” 
And, as long as the Fiencl revolution 


continued to beam with the light of 


Bailly, Brissot, Lavoisseur, Condorcet, 
and the rest of those sacvans who 
were afterward engulphed in the 
hornd vortex of sans cullottism, con- 
tinued to bathe his mind in its beams 
with the transport of a Persian devotee. 
Nor is it meant that the disastrous 
events which extinguished this light, 
extinguished also bis patriotism, or 
did more than temper it into a milder 
ray of hope. in fact it was in 
Lowry, &s itwas in Sir Joseph Banks 
during the earlier period ot his public 
life, and as it was during the whole of 
that of Charles Fox—a plnilanthropic 
aspiration, for which men are justly 
honoured, even when ulterior events 
prove them to have been mistaken in 
their anticipations. And Low ry was 
upon a congenial principle, ecually 
hop ful—nay almost exuiting for 
awhile—with regard to the knowledge 
and cure of diseases, when the theory 
and practice which Darwin and Bed- 
doeshad engraftedon Mayo and Brown, 
were first promulgated; and when 
Davy arrived in the metropolis, and 
began to set forth the important mo- 
dem discoveries ia chemistry and 
medicine. 


In his youth, and during the hey- 
day of hie, he was also somewhat 
addicted to metapsysical dis juisition 
—not that the employment of this 
term, addicted, is intended to convey 
the faintest shadow of reproach on 
those interesting studies, of which 
Lowry was at that time fond, and 
in which he greatly excelled. With 
the writings of Hobbes, Collins, 
Hume, and Helvetius, he was inti- 
mately conversant The writer of 
the present memoir has frequently 
heard him dispute with men of sense 
and erudition—if a style of argument 
so mild as his, may be called disputing 
—and always with advantage. Col- 
lins and Helvetius were his chief au- 
thorities ; but he reasoned for himself; 
was subtle without scphistry, and 
always, from conviction, on the side 
of necessity, in the great question 
ee the foundation of morals. 
Latterly, however, since he became 
a member of the Royal Society, his 
mind has apparently interested itself 
more in the practical details of science 
and the arts, and in imparting to 
others what he knew of these matters, 
which he always did most willingly. 
And, whether in lofty speculation he 
argued with the doctors, er instructed 
his pupils in the rudiments or minutia 
of mechanical cr imitative art, his 
manner was ever kind-hearted and 
unassuming—as much so as if he was 
inquiring, or investigating a subject 
in coneert with a circle of friends and 
by his own fire-side; and even when 
clearly victorious, he was the farthest 
of all men from appearing triumphant. 

The nearest approach to any thing 
of the kind that is remembered, hap- 
pened upon an occasion of meeting 
licicroft at the house of a mutual 
friend; when the two philosophers 
fell into conversation concerning 
Holcroft’s favourt’e dogma that “ all 
crime is mistake”? Whether Lowry 
questioned the truth of this position 
is not recollected; but he questioned 
the postulator, to whom he was then 
introduced for the first time, and who 
—perhaps a little disconcerted—said 
somewhat peevishly, “ Why you’re 
treating me like a child. You're 
catechising me.” Upon which Lowry 
retuped, * And what then? If you 
know your catechism, will you be 


atfronted ? Ought you to be afironted >” 
He was, moreover, benevolent and 
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disinterested in conduct and in fact, 
notwithstanding that in argument he 
asserted and maintained the selfish 
theory. ‘This, however, is scarcely 
more uncommon, than to find the 
reality of selfishness, attended with 
the hypocritical cant of disinteresied 
benevolence. 

It would seem as if—warned of the 
danger more than convinced of the 
fruitiessness of abstruse metaphysics, 
aud of what are termed politics— he 
had of late years desisted from these 
species of philosophising, and attached 
or restricted himself, more to the 
study of physics: being im fact, a 
quiet English subject, and an excel- 
lent practical christian, although not 
protessing it. 

He had no desire to carry about 
with him the badge of a sect, having 
observed the inconvenient weight of 
such ormaments; and was perfectly 
conscious of the comparative comfort 
of indulging his own opinicn in phi- 
losophical tranquility: aceordingty it 
s believed among his most intimate 
friends, that he had rather ceased to 
notice aad express, than to feel—the 
regrets which good men experience 
from those imperfections of society 
which result from the corrupt seltish- 
ness of those who are too frequently 
“put in authority,” and that he 
voluntarily averted his mental vision, 
while he silently nourished the wish 
that Lord Verulam has so elegantly 
and pertinently expressed in a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth, that be were 
hooded like a hawk, so that, since he 
could not accomplish more, he might 
see less. There was, besides, a wise 
economy in this change of conduct, 
or rather of conversation; for he 
found by experience, that he really 
could accomplish more of good by 
thus restricting himself, 

With this various proficiency, and 
this communicative urbanity of 
manners, his friendships and ace 
guaintances among the learned in 
art and science, were numerous, as 
might be expected; and a large por- 
tion of the original matter, written for 
Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, was supptied 
by Lowry’s connections, Being a 
sort of living Cyclopedia, he could 
doubtless have supplied many of them 
himself, in addition to bis highly 
valued engravings; but this he ever 
avoided, as the prcsent writer believes, 
further than revising, in afriendly way, 


What some of the Doctor's coadjutors 
had written, As he resembled 
Socrates in his style of reasoning, 
and in his dispassionate mildness of 
demeanor, so, ike that great philo- 
supher, he would not undertake to 
write any regular dissertations, con- 
ceiving himsclf not qualitied in point 
of literary attainment. In faet, he 
was learned in things, rather thap in 
words: but yet, this avoidance is on 
that very account to be regretted, for 
the men who write most for the real 
benefit of society, are those who, like 
Bacon and Selden, are knowing chietly 
in things. Itis also to be regretted that 
no Xenophon has written his me- 
morabilia. 

We have mentioned above, his 
Numerous acquaintance among the 
lesrucd. But there are those also, 
who, without being learned, would 
be thought so, and from this quarter, 
one tax of being eminent and 
liberally communicative, has, during 
the latter portion of Lowry’s life, been 
somewhat uufeelingly exacted of him, 
He has been too much hindered in his 
valuable pursuits, by the idle obtru- 
sions of dandy philosophers, aud 
those dabblers in virit and experi- 
mental philosophy who are scientific, 
just as honorary secretaries and unpaid 
magistrates are attentive to their duties ; 
videlicit, ouly at their leisure, Such 
persons, of both sexcs, will saunter ia 
droves with their little canns, coming 
at every feasible opportunity to fill 
them at the accessible fountain of one 
who is hibitually studicus; and to 
drones and smatterers of this de- 
scription, who contribute nothing to 
the general stock of knowledge, while 
tieir busy intirmeddlings often retard 
the valuable labours of others; if the 
Royal Society is not impervious, 
Lowry must have been but too far 
within their reach. 

fu the year 1796 our artist married 
Rebecca Dell Valle, a lady of an 
ancicnt family—(the aunt, if we are 
rizhtly informed, of the lute Mr, D. 
Ricardo, the political economist,)— 
who is beeome a public instructress of 
reputation, in the science of mine- 
ralogy, and is mistress of a valuable 
collection of minerals and fossils, 
formed and evanged for thet purpose 
with the nicest diserimination and at 
a considerable expence, by her late 
husband. ‘The ottspring of this mar- 
riage, are, a son, Who, having been 
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well grounded in mathematical studies, 
js striving with considerable promise 
of success to follow in the steps of 
his father; and a daughter, who is 
already the authoress of an elementary 
treafiseon mineralogy, which is esteem- 
ed among the best works of its kind. 

His former wife, who was of Bir- 
mingham, and the sister of that Mr. 
Porter, who, under the tuition of 
Lowry, is become an eminent engra- 
ver of architectural subjects, super- 
intended his domestic concerns during 
the more arduous period of his life, 

rforming the quiet duties that were 
eshiee the real helpmate of a phi- 
losopher, without the least pedantry 
or vain pretension to science. By 
her he had a_ son, who died la- 
mented at an early age, and two 
daughters, the eldest of whom is mar- 
ried to Hugh Stewart Boyd, Esq., a 
jiterary gentleman of small landed 
property in Ireland; andthe youngest, 
who professes portrait and landscape, 
painting in water colours, and pos- 
sesses considerable talent. to Mr. 
Heming, formerly of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and now a public writer 
on astronomy and other mathematical 
subjects. 

On reading over what we have 
written of our deceased friend, a few 
words may seem wanting with regard 
to his professional modesty, and pro- 
fessional eminence abroad as well as 
at home. 


No artist was ever more free from 
low-minded jealousy. On the con- 
trary, his mind was made up of broad 
parts ; and whatever feelings of rivalry, 
or hopes of professional superiority 
at any time possessed it, were of the 
most honourable kind, and tempered 
with the greatest deference for the 
attainments of other engravers, both 
contemporaneous and deceased, He 
always appeared to see more merits 
in their works, and far less in his 
own than impartial justice would 
warrant. If his estimates as an artist 
were ever incorrect, it was in these 
respects, and in these only. More- 
over it is believed that those engra- 
vers of the present day who excel in 
the treatment of ruined edifices, as 
well as those who are famed for their 
engravings of finished architecture 
and apparatus, will readily acknow- 
ledge their deep obligations to Lowry’'s 
instructions, which were always freely 
and liberally imparted ; and to his 
example, which was of course avail- 
able to all: and that England hence 
derives in a great measure, her supe- 
riority over the engravers of the con- 
tinent. These also, study and emu- 
late his works, but, wanting that local 
information which he orally and 
most readily imparted, they imitate 
his style with less happy success than 
the artists of our Own island. 





LOVE. 


‘Tis sweet to eye 


The cloudless sky, 
When the stars are brightly beaming— 
And sweet to gaze 


On the rosy rays 


Of the sun in the morn first gleaming. 


And sweet's the hour 
When music's power, 
Soft o’er the senses stealing, 
Holds heav'nly reign, 
And its silken chain 
Throws o'er each raptur'd feeling. 


But yet more sweet, 
The responsive beat, 
Of love's twin hearts against each other ; 


When naught re 
Their wistful sw 


is 


Or bids the sparkling flame to smother. F. F. 
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HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


To the Editor of the European Ma- 
gazine, 

Mr. Epittor.—A London journal 
of a few weeks old fell lately in my 
way at an obscure Danish fishing 
town, where I was waiting to embark 
for England, which gave a pleasant 
account of the virtual legal defeat of a 
certain honorary Secretary. The 
event is no longer recent; but its 
general consequences, as far as con- 
cerns the — are far from having 

rown old or obsolete; and a short 
ucubration on the subject may not 
prove unacceptable to your readers. 

In the course of my past life I have 
belonged to three societies, of which 
the business was conducted by ho- 
norary secretaries: two of them were 
ostensibly Benevolent societies ; but 
after a sufficient opportunity of ex- 
perience and observation, I seceded 
from them all, in disgust, at the hy- 
pocrisy of their several secretaries, and 
at the selfishness that 1 saw parading 
it about under the mask and cloak of 
charity, which in these instances at 
least, covered “ a multitude of sins.” 

I formed a sort of tacit agreement 
with myself thenceforward to belong 
to no society of which the concerns 
should be conducted by an “ Hon, 
Sec.” I found that they all affected 
at first to be servants, in order that 
they might become virtually masters 
of the institutions respectively. They 
were all men of finesse; majority- 
managers, and so forth. And as 
secretaries of course always best know 
at what well or ill enna meetings 
to bring on the important concerns of 
the society, their friends Messrs. A. 
B. and C. were sure to succeed at 
their recommendation, to the offices 
of banker, president, treasurer, trustee, 
and collector. The denevolent hono- 
rary secretary had only to get u 
in his place, and amiably declare that 
his friend Mr. A. was a most honour- 
able and unexceptionable character— 


“*So were they all—all honorable men—” 


And who could gainsay so good an 
officer? who could oppose the kind 
suggestions @f the benevclent Hon. 
Sec., who did the duties of his office 
gratuitously? Who could feel, or 


who express, the least doubt, or fancy 
it to be at all necessary fo enquire 
further into the character of Messrs. 
A. B. or C.? 

True, it was once my good for- 
tune to know a_ virtuous hono- 
rary secretary; but I found this ex- 
ception, the most efficient proof of 
the rectitude of the rule which I shall 
proceed to submit. Supposing you 
to agree with me that this hypocrisy 
should be put aside, and the nuisance 
abated, it strikes me that it may easily 
be put aside in the formation of phi- 
lanthropic and charitable institutions, 
upon a very simple and straight for- 
ward principle. It must be granted 
that it is desirable, for effecting the 
purposes of such institutions, to have 
the services of a man of the pen and 
of business cheap. Set then the sa- 
lary of the Secretary, Clerk, or what- 
ever you may choose to call him, at a 
low rate. If you can get a clever 
man to accept of it—as surely you 
may, for this species of merit is not 
so very rare—and do the business 
efficiently—he is the paid servant of 
the society. Do his bowels yearn 
with benevolence? Does he wish to 
appear charitable? or to de so, with- 
out the hypocritical Ostentation that 
attaches to subscribing his public do- 
cuments with the addition hon. sec.? 
Let him from year to year present the 
fund of the institution with half, or 
even with the whole, if he pleases, of 
his 30 or 402, per annum, or whatever 
his salary may be fixed at, which of 
course should in all cases be propor- 
tioned to the time and trouble ac- 
tually expended in the duties of the 
office. He is then upon the footing of 
any other donor to the same amount, 
and may aspire to no more influence. 
Could any sincerely benevolent and 
truly honest man ebject to this? If 
not, let it be at once an assurance of 
the safety of the society, and a cri- 
terion of the disinterestedness of the 
secretary. 

I venture to think, Sir, that we 
should thus have fewer of these daws 
and magpies strutting about the pub- 
lic highways in peacock's feathers ; 
and I dare say you will agree with 
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me that the newspaper which is 
entitled the Times has achieved a 
considerable public good by its ex- 
_ of the Hon. Sec. system. 
erhaps you ao think amiss of 


address to the Editor of that public 
spirited journal, The Prince of Den- 
mark may claim to be considered as 
a European reader, although “ so 
poor a man as HAMLET.” 





inserting the following jeu d'esprit 


Those peacock feather’d houorary secs, 

We've borne them long enough; they’re sure an odd kin. 
"Twas just the Times should their quietaus make ;”’ 
No instrument more fit than-—-‘S a bare BonKIN.” 


THE LOVER’S LEAP.* 


* The Dargle, in the county of Wicklow, has long been celebrated for its wild and 
romantic beauties. To this chosen retreat the citizens of Dublin repair to regale 
themselves with a cold dinner, in Grattan’s cottage, and to enjoy a rustic dance on 
** the flowery sod.’”? A steep promontory on the northern side of the glen, commands 
an extensive view of the beautifal scenery attached to the domains of Lords Powers- 
court and Monck. This fearful eminence, which is called the Lover’s Leap, is an 
object of peculiar interest to all young men and maidens, both from its romantic 
situation, and the melancholy story which bas given rise to ils name. 


Bruown yon beetling cliff whose brow 
Hangs pending o’er the vale below; 
A tale not easily forgot, 

Is told of that same fearful spot ; 

And thus it rans—one summer's day 
A bridal party blithe and gay 

Came hither to enjoy the scene, 

And dance at evening on the green. 
Maria was the lovely bride, 

Her parent's and her husband's pride; 
That morning sun arose to shed 

Its lustre on her happy head ; 

And ere its parting beams glanc’d down, 
On valley green and mountain brown, 
A mourning bride she was.— 


They laugh'd and revell'd, till the sun 

In heaven his mid-day course begun, 

W hen to avoid the scorching heat, 

In groupes they sought some cool retreat. 

Maria, with a chosen friend, 

In yonder grove retired to spend 

An hour of confidence, and share 

The breezes that were sporting there; 

While Wilbam, full of hope and joy, 

His happy moments to employ, 

Wound through those rocky paths to gain 

A prospect of the neighbouring plain, ' 
Which bounded by the distant skies 
In variegated beauty lies. 
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His steps were watched, bis way pursued, 
By one who thirsted for his blood ; 
Inflam'd with jealousy and fired 

By fiendish rage, he but desired 

To live to strike a deadly blow, 

And stretch his hated rival low. 

Maria he had lov'd, and strove 

By all the stratagems of love 

To captivate her gentle heart ; 

But still in vain he found his art, 

That undivided realm to share, 

For William ruled supremely there : 
Enraged and stung, his hair he tore, 

A deep and deadly vengeance swore ; 
And to fulfil his dark intent, 

The bridal morn he chose to vent 

His smother'd rage—he traced the way 
Like blood-hound hov'ring on his prey, 
Silent and sure—while gay and light 
The happy bridegroom climb'd the height. 
Borne on the wings of bliss elate, 

And thoughtless of impending fate; 
‘He just had gained the steepest place 
And felt the tresh breeze fan his face, 
When pale and trembling in his ire, 
With quiv'ring lip and eye of fire, 

His foe sprung on the fatal spot— 
Their conference was brief and hot; 
Insult began—defiance flash'd, 

A rash and sudden blow was dash'd ; 
They grasp’d—they strove—they strain'd for breath 
The struggle was for life or death, 
Twice to the dizzy ledge they roll'd, 
Clasped in each other's fatal fold, 

And twice they backward roll'’d and then 
Renew'd the Juste strife again, 

The aim of each was now to throw, 
His rival on the rocks below. 

To compromise they bade adieu, 

And nothing short of death would do. 
Again the frightful steep they ey’d, 
And strugyling hard again they tried 
To fling each other down—at length 
William's activity and strength 

Hlad work'd his now exhausted foe, 

Just to the gulph that yawn'd below. 
One effort more and he was free—~ 

But in this dread extremity 

His rival drew a deadly blade, 

One sure and fatal plunge he made, 
The weapon pierc’d young William's breast 
A groan and struggle mark’d the rest. 


The murderer then the deed to hide, 
Flung from the precipice’s side 

The reeking corpse o’er cliffs and all, 
‘T'was dash'd to pieces with the fall. 
He saw it plunge from rock to rock, 
And smil'd at each repeated shock ; 
Till all the mangl'd fragments lay, 
Deep buried from the light of day ; 
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And then he silently withdrew— 

The fearful story no man knew— 

But when the bloody tracks were found 
The sad report was spread around 

That William as he climb'd the height, 
Fill'd with fond hopes of pleasures bright, 
His footstep miss’d and thus he fell 

All lifeless in the rocky dell 

A mangled corpse—Maria’s grief, 

Was silent, but beyond relief; 

Deep in a gloomy solitude 

She kept her maiden widowhood 

For three sad years—and when at last 
That lonely boundary she pass'd 

To mingle in the world again, 

All friendly efforts were in vain, 

Her cheerless moments to beguile, 

Or raise one melancholy smile ; 

At last she died—and time roll‘d on, 
Till years were counted twenty one, 
Since that sad bridal day—when lo! 
There came a night of storm and snow, 
And ata monastery in Spain, 

A wearied man ad worn with pain, 
Implor'd admittance not in vain. 

He fell exhausted on the ground 

The pitying fathers gather'd round, 
And strove to cheer his sinking frame, 
Before their hospitable flame ; 

They us’d mild words of comfort too, 
His mental suff'rings to subdue, 

But all in vain—for scarce the day, 
Had chas'd the stormy night away, 
When worn with pain-life ebbing fast— 
‘The wretched wand ‘rer breath'd his last. 
Yet ere he died, ‘twas said that he, 

In deep remorse and agony, 

Confess'd a murder he had done 
Beneath the full meridian sun, 

Just one and twenty years before, 

In a wild glen on Erin's shore. 

Since then he'd wander'd round the earth 
A guilty wretch that curst his birth; 
Alike to him each distant clime, 

For still the victim of his crime 
Pursued his steps—amid the storm, 
Aghast he saw the bleeding form 

Of him he slew—'twas pale and grim, 
And did it ?—yes!—it beckon'd him! 





Such is the melancholy tale, 

That's current in this peaceful vale ; 
And thus it is that yonder steep 

is nam'd by all “* The Lover's Leap.” 


ALLAN FITZALLAN. ; 
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ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF BEATTIE. 


ir is difficult to determine whether 
\)r. Beattie | elong to the classical or 
romantic school of poetry? He is too 
romante for the former, too classical 
for the latter, taking these terms in 
their present aeceplation, But in 
<ooth, Dr. Beattie was a truly classical 
writer, tor a romantic writer means 
neither more nor less than a writer 
who has something fantastic or whim. 
sical in his style. It is a perfect abuse 
ot terms to call a writer on romantic 
subjects a romantic writer, because 
romantic subjects may be treated 
classicaily, and have frequently be- 
come the theme of acknowledged 
classical poets. ‘The term classical 
appli s oniy to the style of a writer, 


the term romantic to his subject; or if 


applied to style, it either means, as 
we have already observed, a whimsi- 
eal, fanciful, and consequently, ridi- 
culous style, or it means nothing 
In Beattie the language is always 
purely classical, the subject generally 
r smantic —so that he 1s properly « 
ssical poet on romantic subjects, 
He possessed a quick, lively, creative, 
and luxuriant imagination, but in his 
language he followed the purest and 


chaste st m dels, He had none of 


those studied irregularities, those dis- 
cords and falsettos, those tricks and 
shiftings, so much in vogue, or rather, 
so much in practice, at present—we 
must not therefore call him) a roman- 
tic writer, becatise bis gcnius inclined 
him to romante subjects. Does he 
then, it will be asked, belong to the 
classical school of Pe pe ? Were p ly 
he does, untless it be wn untained that 


there is only one desi riptron of 


subjects that can be termed classical. 
Butler is a classical poet, though his 
subject and manner dilfers more from 
Pope, than Pope does from Reattie. 
‘The subject n= ither determines a poem 
to be classical or otherwise; for if at 
does, pray what is that subject which 
alone is classical? This is a poser— 
least we think so; and in saving 

. oD 

we think so, we should rather say, we 
are certain of it; for we challenge all 
the writers and critics on classical and 
r uiantic potty, to paint out a sub- 
ject, to which alone the term classical 
can be applied. Who differ more in 
their style and manner than Virgil 
and Horace ?Y et were they not both 
E. M, August, 1824 
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classical writers? Classical then ap- 
plies neither to the ludicrous the sa- 
tyrical, the epic, the romantic, the 
lyric, the sublime, or any other spe- 
cies of subject. It applie s to the lan- 
guage alone, not to the subject. 
Whatever is elegantly and correctly 
written is classical, be the subject 
what it may. Beattie, therefore, dif- 
fers from Pope, not in kind, but in 
degree. Both are classical, but the 
one is more classical than the other. 
In the character of their minds, how- 
ever, and consequently, in the cha- 
racter of their subjects, they were 
totally opposite, Beattie delight. din 
the romantic and imaginative alone. 
He loved the softer and more retiring 
features of nature. In his opimon, 
poetry consisted in imagination 
alone; his minstrel has nothing of 
passion, nothing of ardour, energy, 
heroic enthusiasm about him, fe 
lives and feeds upon fancy—he is 
fonder of fairies and of elfish forms, 
than of the daughter of men. Tits feel 
ings are exquisitely fineand delicate, but 
they rest not for a moment. ‘Their 
very tenuity keeps them, like the 
winds of heaven, in eternal motion, 
They cannot endure to dwell long 
upon one object, or rather, to be long 
atfected by its influence. <A slight 
emotion immediately passes away to 
n} tke room for another, but the strong 
emotion resists the influence of every 
new impression, avd has therefore, 
mere of solidity, intensity, and fixed 

about tt. Of this intensity the 
minstrel has not a particle, He is 
the igh? and airy cieature of faney 
bles sed or curs sed, as we m: yh: ippen 
to deem it, with a mind too restless to 
stop quiet for a moment, { 


“Oft he trae’d the uplands, to survey, 

When o’er the sky advane’d the kindhneg 
dawn, 

The crimson cloud, blae main, and moun- 
lain rey, 

Ami lake, dim gleaming on 
fawn; 

Far to the west the long, long vale with- 
drawn, 

Where twilight loves to linger for awhile; 

And now he faintly kens the bounding 
fawn, 

And villager abroad at early toil.— 

But, lo! the sun appears! and heaven, 
earth, ocean, smile. 
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* And oft the craggy clilf he lov’d to climb, 

When all in mist the world below was 
lost. 

What dreadful pleasure! there to stand 
sublime, 

Like shipwreck’d mariner on desert coast, 

And view the enormous waste of vapour, 


toas’d 
In billows, lengthening to the horizon 
round, 


Now scoop’d in gulls, with mountains now 
emboss’d ! 

And hear the voice of mirth and song re- 
bound, 

Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, along the 
boar profound, 


‘* To truth he was a strange and wayward 
wight, 

Fond of each gentle, and each dreadful 
scene, 

In darkness, and in storm, he found de- 
light: 

Nor less, than when on ocean wave 
serene 

The southern sun diffus’d his dazzling 
sheen. 

Even sad vicissitude amus’d his soul: 

And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 

And down bis cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he wish'’d not to 
control,’ 


These stanzas are eminently beauti- 
ful, but they do not prove the minstrel 
a poet of the first character, Too 
much of imagination cannot dwell 
with the pathetic, and can therefore 


never rise to the highest oraer of 


poetry; for the pathetic dwells upon 
one object, and will not suffer us to 
alienate its affections; but fincy is 
always on the wing, always shifting 
from one scene to another. It has no 
fixed object—all nature is before it, 
and it delights to revel amidst its in- 
finite luxuriance. 

In describing the minstrel, Beattie 
has described bis own mind, and the 
character of his poetical genius. He 
excels in his way, that is, he excels in 
pure fancy, but he wants strength, 
nerve, energy, ardour, passion, fire, 
and enthusiasm, Perhaps no poets 
can be more nearly allied than he and 
Warton. To excel in fancy, however, 
is to excel in the lighter department 
of poetry. It is not fancy that has 
rendered Homer immortal—it was a 
passion rising to the highest degree of 
intensity—a species of mental mad- 
ness. But who would wish Dr. Beat- 
tie to have written otherwise thav 
he did? Had he attempted the px- 
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thetic he would never have excelled. 
In what he has attempted who cau be 
happier? Nature herself 1s not uni- 
form iu her works—and why should 
man? Were all poets of the same 
order—were all poets equal to Homer 
and Virgil, neither Homer or Virgil 
would be esteemed as much as they 
are; and even those who equalled 
them would fall into equal oblivion. 
Itis then happily ordained by nature, 
that ditfereut poets should possess dif- 
ferent talent: 

It is this diversity of talent that 
renders men of a different genius so 
agreeable to us, that we are at some 
loss which most to admire. If every 
hill were like another—if plain r- 
seinbled plain—and valley, val ey,— 
it all objects of the same species were 
exactly of the same cast and charac- 
ter, they would all become insipid, 
The genius of Beattie then consists in 
dwelling on the softer and milder 
objects and attributes of nature—and 
in this he excels. What can be more 
delightful? What can bring before 
us more fantastic, more romantic, 
more pleasing, more enchanting 
scenes, than is described in the tol- 
lowing stanzas. 


“See, in the rear of the warm sunny 
shower, 

The visionary boy from shelter fly ! 

For now the storm of summer-rain ts 
o’er, 

And cool, and fresh, and fragrant is the 
sky ! 

And, lo! in the dark east, expanded high, 

The rainbow brightens to the settiic 
sun; 

Fond fool, that deem’st the streaming 
glory nigh, 

How vain the chace thine ardour has be- 
gun! 

‘Tis fled afar, ere lalf thy purpos'd race 
be run. 


“ Yet couldst thou learn, that thus it fares 
with age, 

When pleasure, wealth, or power, the 
boson warin, 

This baffled hope might tanie thy man- 
hood’s rage, 

And disappointment of her sting disarm.— 

But why should foresight thy fond heart 
alarm? 

Perish the lore that deadens young desire ! 

Pursue, poor imp, the imaginary charm, 

Indulge gay Hope, and Fancy’s pleasing 
fire : 

Fancy and Hope too soon shall of them- 
selves expire. 
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“ When the long-sounding curfew from 
alar 

Loaded with loud lament the lonely gale, 

Young Edwin, lighted by the evening 
star, 

Lingering and listening, wandered down 
the vule. 

There would he dream of graves, and 
corses pale; 

And ghosts that to the cbarnel-dungeon 


throng, 
And drag # length of clanking chain, and 
wail, 


Till silene’d by the owl’s terrifie soug, 
Or blast, that shrieks, by fits, the shud- 
dering aisles along. 


** Or, when the setting moon, in crimson 
ds v ° 

Hung o’er the dark and melancholy deep, 

To haunted stream, remote from man be 


hied, 

Where Fay s of yore their revels wont to 
keep; 

And there let Fancy ream at large, till 
sleep 


A vision brought to his entranced sight. 

And first, a wildly murmuring wind ‘gan 
creep, 

Shrill to his wringing ear; then tapers 
bright, 

With instantaneous gleam, illum’d the 
vault of night. 


‘Anon, in view, a portal’s blazon’d 
arch 

Arose; the trumpet bids the valves un- 
fold, 

And forth a host of little warriors march, 

Grasping the diamond lance, and targe of 
gold. 

Their look was gentle, their demeanour 
bold, 

And green their belms, and greea tueir 
silk attire; 

And here and there, right venerably olf, 

The long-rob’d min-trels wake the war- 
bling wire, 

And some with mellow breath the mar- 
tial pipe inspire. 


“ With merriment, and song, and tim- 
brels clear, 

A troop of dames from mrytle bowers 
advance ; 

The little warriors doff the targe and 
spear, 

And loud enlivening strains provoke the 
dance. 

They meet, they dart away, they wheel 
askance 3 

To right, to left, they thread the flying 
Muze 5 

Now bound aloft with vigorous spring, 
then glance 

Rapid along: with many-coloured rays 

Of tapers, genw, and gold, the echoing 
forests blaze. 


“The dream is fled. Proud barbinget 
of day, 

Who scar’dst the vision with thy clarion 
shrill, 

Fell chanticleer! who oft has reft away 

My fancied good, and brought substantial 
ill; 

O to thy cursed scream, discordant still, 

Let Harmony aye shut her gentle ear; 

Thy boustful mirth let jealous rivals 
spill, 

Insult thy crest, and glossy pinions tear, 

And ever in thy dreams the ruthless fox 
appear, 


‘“‘Forbear, my, Muse. Let love attune 
thy line. 
Revoke the spell. ‘Thine Edwin frets not 


so. 

For how should he at wicked chance re- 
pine, 

W ho feels from every change amusement 
flow ? 

Even now his eves with smiles of rapture 
glow, 

As on he wanders thro’ the scenes of 
morn, 

Where the fresh flowers in living lustre 
blow, 


Where thousand pearls the dewy lawns 
adorn, 

A thousand notes of joy in every breeze 
are borne. 


* But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down the moun- 
tain side ; 

The lowing herd; the sheepfold's simple 
bell ; 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 

In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 

The clamorous horn along the cliffs 
above ; 

Tie hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 

The hum of bees, the jinnet’s lay of love, 

And the full choir that wakes the univer- 
sal grove. 


“ The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 

Crown’d with her pail the tripping milk- 
inaid sings; 

The whistling ploughman stalks a field 
und, bark ! 

Down the reugh slope the pond’rous 
wag gon rings 5 

Thro’ rusding corn the bare astonished 
SPrINgs 5 

Slow tolls tbe village-clock the drowsy 
hour ; 

Tie partridge bursts away on whirring 
Wings 3 

Deep mourns the turtle in sequester’d 
bower, 

And shrill Jark carols clear from ber 
aerial tour.”’ 


Of all poets, Beattie excels in the 
natural romantic. We cannot dis- 
cover in all his works, a single trace 
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of modera idealisms, or far-fetched 
images. He seeks not to wander 
beyond the neighbouring field to 
duscover all he wants to discover, 
and yet in this little spot, he finds 
more ample subject for his muse, 
than other poets can, after traversing 
the universe, admitting that term to 
embrace the real and ideal world. In 
the minstrel there is not an image, a 
scene, a portrait, a simile, a feature, 
that is not taken from real life: but 
what poet has ever stolen from the 
ideal world sweeter images, sviter 
scenes, more faithful portraits, happier 
suniles, or more eXpressive features. 
Perbaps Beattie was the only poet who 
discovered the secret of bemg always 
romantic, and yet always natural, 
What can be more romantic than the 
scenes descmbed in the following 
stanzas, and yet what move simple and 
natural, 


* And now the downy cheek atid deepend 
voice 

Gave dignity to Edwin’s blooming prime ; 

And walks of wider circuit were his 
choice, 

And vales more wild, and mountains more 
sublime. 

One evening as be framed the careless 
rayme, 

It was his chance to wander far abroad, 

And o'er a lonely eminence to climb, 

Which heretofore his foot had never trode ; 

A vale appear’d below, a deep retir’d 
abode. 


“ Thither he bied, enamourd of the 
scene ; 

For rocks on rocks pii’d, 2s by magic 
spell, 

Here scorch'd wtth lightning, there with 
iv¥ green, 

Feve'd from the north and east this savage 
dell ; 

Southward a mountain rose with easy 
swell, 

Whose long long groves eterna! murmur 
made ; 

And toward the western sun a streamlet 
fell, 

W bere, through the cliffs, the eye, remote 

* survey’d 

Blue hills, and glittering waves, and skies 

in gold array’d. 


“ Along this narrow valley you might see 

The wild deer sporting on the meadow 
ground, 

And here and there a solitary tree, 

Or mossy stone, or rock with woodbine 
crown’d. 

Oft did the cliffs reverberate the sound, 
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Of ported fragments tumbiing from on 
high ; 

And from the summit of that craggy 
mound 

The perching eagle oft was heard to ery, 

Or on resounding Wings to shoot athwart 
the sky. 


‘One cultivated spot there was, that 
spread 

ts flowery bosum to the noon-day beam, 

Where many a rose-bud rears its blushing 


bead, 

And herbs for food with future — plenty 
teem. 

Sooth’d by the lulling sound of grove and 
siream, 

Romantic visions swarm on Edwin’s 
soul: 

He minded not the sun’s last trembling 
gleam, 

Nor heard from far the twilight curlew 
toll; 


When slowly on his ear these moving 
necents stole,”” 


Some poets have imagined that all 
poetic excellence consists in obscurity, 
or rather, that the highe-t order of 
poetry consists in the sublime, and the 
sublime in obscurity. Beattie thought 
otherwise—and Beattie was right. 
He places his scenes and images so 
distinctly before us, that we cannot 
help imagining ourselves actual specta- 
tors Who does not think himself 
wandering with the minstrel and 
enjoying the surrounding scene, when 
he reads the following stanza— 

* He said, and turn’d away; nor did tie 
Sage 
Merhear, in silent orisons employ d. 

The youth, Lis rising sorrow to assuage, 

Home as he hied, the evening scenes 
enjoy’d: 

For now no cloud obscures the starry 
void; 

The yellow moonlight sleeps on all the 
hills 5 

Nor is the mind with startling sounds 
annoy’d, 

A sevotbing murmur the lone region fills 

Of groves, and dying gales, and melan- 
choly rills.” 


Beattie was more the votary of 
fancy than the creature of feeling, but 
yet his good sense taught him that 
fancy ought to be subjected to reason, 
and that when left totally to itself, it 
serves only to bewilder and mislead, 
Of this we have a beautiful instance 
in the conversation that takes place 
between the minstrel agd the hermit. 
The minstrel speaks first. 
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‘* This praise, 
thine! 
(Why should this praise to thee alone 
belong *) 

\ll else from 
decline, 

Lur’d by the toys 
throng; 

To berd in cabinets and camps, among 

Spoil, carnage, and the cruel pomp of 
pride ; 

Or chant, of beraldry, the drowsy song, 

liow tyrant blood o’er maby @ region 
wide, 

Rolls to a thousand thrones its execrable 
tide. 


O Cheronean Sage, is 


Nature’s moral path 


that captivate the 


Oh who of man the story will unfold 

Ere victory and empine wrought annoy, 

Ja that elysian age, (misnam’d of gold) 

Phe age of love, and innocence, and joy, 

When all were great and free! man’s 
sole employ 

To deck the bosom of his parent earth ; 

Or toward bis bower the murmuring 
stream decoy, 

To aid the floweret’s long-expected birth, 

And lull the bed of peace, and crown the 
board of mirth. 


“Sweet were your shades, O ye 
primeval groves, 
Whose boughs to man his food and 


shelter lent, 

Pure in his pleasures, happy in his loves, 

His eye still smilivg, and his heart 
content. 

Then hand in hand, Health, Sport, and 
Labour went. 

Nature supply’d the wish she taught to 
crave. 

None prowl’d for prey, none watch’d to 
circumvent. 

To all an equal lot Heaven’s bounty 
gave : 

No vassal fear’d his lord, no tyrant fear’d 
his slave. 

“But ab! th’ 
dard 

To pierce those hallow’d bowers: ‘tis 
Fancy’s beam 

Pour’d on the vision of the enraptur’d 
Bard, 

That paints the charms of that delicious 
theme. 

Then hail sweet Fancy’s ray! and hail 
the dream 

That weans the weary soul from guilt 
and wo! 

Careless what others of my choice may 
deem, 

T long, where Love and Fancy lead to go, 

And meditute on Heaven ; enough of 
earth I know. 


Historic Muse has never 


“T cannot blame thy choice,” the Sage 
replied, 

For soft and smooth are Fancy’s flower 
ways, 


Ml 


And yet even there, if lett without a 
guide, 

The young adventurer unsafely plays ; 

Eyes, dazzled long by Fiction s gaudy 
rays, 

In modest Truth no light nor beauty find. 

And, who, my child, would trust the 

metor-blaze, 

soon must fail, 

wanderer blind, 

More dark and helpless far, than if it 
ne’er had shin’d ? 


That and leave the 


“* Fancy enervates, while it soothes, the 
heart, 

And while it dazzles, wounds the mental 
sight 

To joys, each heightening charm it can 
impart, 

But wraps the hour of woe in ten-fold 
night. 

And often, where no real iils affright, 

Its visionary fiends, an endless train, 

Assail with equal er superior might, 

And thro’ the throbbing heart, and dizzy 
brain, 

And shivering nerves, shoot stings of 
more than mortal pain,” 


Even in describing reason Beattie is 
romantic, so that he may be truly said 
to have the genius of philosophy and 
romance always at his side. There 
cannot be a happier or truer description 
of reason, than we have in the 
following stanzas, and yet what can 
be dressed out in more romantic 
colouring. 


** And Reason now, thro’ number, time, 
and space, 

Darts the keen lustre of her serious eye, 

And learns, from facts compar’d, the laws 
to trace, 

Whiose long progression leads to Deity. 

Cun mortal strength presume to soar so 
high? 

Can morial sight, so oft bedimm/’d with 
tears, 

Such glory bear? for lo! the shadows fly 

From Nature’s face; Confusion disappears, 

And order charms the eyes, and harmony 
the ears. 


In the deep wiadings of the grove, no 
more 

The hag obscene, and grisly phantom 
dwell; 

Nor in the fall of mountain-stream, or roar 

Of winds, is beard the angry spirit’s yell ; 

No wizard mutters the tremendous spell, 

Nor sinks convulsive in propbetic swoon ; 

Nor bids the noise of drums and trumpets 
swell, 

To ease, of fancied pangs, the lab’ring 
moon, 

Or chase the shade that blots the blazing 
orb of noon 
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Asa metaphysical writer, Dr. Beattie 
stands very high. His essay on truth, 
however, is far from being a complete 
refutation of Hume. His poetical 
criticisms, or rather, his critical obser- 
vations on poetry, are entitled to great 
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“ Many along lingering year, in lonely 
isle, 
Stunn’d with the eternal turbulence of 
waves, 
Lo, with dim eyes, that never learn’d to 
sinile, 
And trembling bands, the famish’d native 
cTuves. 


Of Heaven his wretched fare: shivering 
in caves, 

Or scorch'd on rocks, he pines from day 
to day ; 


But Science gives the word; and lo, be 


braves 

The surge and tempest, lighted by her 
ray, 

And to a happier land wafts merrily 
away,” 


credit. He is a greater admirer of 
Dryden than of Pope, but here we 
certainly cannot become his disciples. 
Dryden was inimitable in some re- 
spects, but taking him “all in all,” 
we think we shall be able to prove in 
some ensuing number or numbers, 
that Pope was the greater poet. 


ee ee eee 


HONOURS, TITLES, AND NOBILITY. 


“ Virtus sola nobilitas.” 


“ ['m sure I did not intend to affront 
Lady Labradore yesterday, when I 
called her Ma’am. ‘ Ma'am,’ said 
she, ‘you little ill-bred cur, why 
don't your mamma teach you breed- 
ing, when she boasts of your being so 
clever; the first thing that people of 
quality ought to do, is to teach their 
children politeness,—to make them 
get the Court Calendar at their 
lingers’ ends, in order that they may 
pay due respect to their friends and 
visitors, You well know that I am 
Lady Labradore, and your not saying, 
* your ladyship,’ was from imperti- 
nence:—you could have said no less 
than Ma'am to Mrs. Cleveland, your 
sister's governess.’’? Thus spoke 
Harry Pearce, with tearful eye, to his 
mother, in relating what had just hap- 
vened. and concluding his complaint 
Ae “for my part, I wish that there 
were no titles or distinctions at all ; 
they only get one into scrapes, and 
breed confusion, envy, and strife. 
There's Lady Bab, my aunt, was ina 
fever because Cousin Rosa took pre- 
cedence of her, frem inadvertence, 
who, * forsooth,’ to use Lady Bab's 
own word, was only the Honourable 
Miss . Now, I should think 
that Honouradle was beyond Lord or 
Lady ; but I am told that it is other- 
wise. A plague upon all quality ; the 





more I learn the more I am perplexed 
on the subject. There are Lady Lab- 
radore, andthe Countess of Grandville 
and her sister the Marchioness, and 
Sir St. Leger Neville’s wife,—every 
one of them is called My Lady, Your 
Ladyship, and yet one of them is the 
wife of a general, the other of a trades- 
man, and the other two belong to 
what you call the old nobility ; to 
tell you the truth, I don’t know what 
is meant by old nobility, when young 
people are such; then talk some- 
times of inheritance aud creation, now 
I should think that this was putting 
the cart before the horse, I am sure 
that creation goes before inheritance, 
and yet I saw a pecr of creation as 
you call it, give way to one by inhe- 
ritance. Now Ican swear that the late 
ter was a peer, for | saw him created, 
as you call it, in the Gazette, and yet 
I beheld him fake his place below the 
other, who could not be quite so sure 
of his title, after passing through so 
many generations and so many cen- 
turies as are set down in the alma- 
nack, “ You talk like a little sim- 
pleton,” replied his mother mildly, 
“« Lady Labradore showed her pride 
and ill temper, by rebuking you so 
sharply ; she speaks with the warmth 
of a novice in advocating the cause 
of nobility, and it is not astonishing to 
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me that the lowest rank thereof, 
should fight for the higher ones” 
(there was satire and a litile 
innocent maliciousness in this remark ) 
“but yet, my child, she has a 
right to be called Lady Labradore, 
to be addressed occasionally as your 
ladyship, although madam can never 
offend the lady, and is, on some occa- 
sions, applicable to a duchess, nay 
further, Madame de France is_ the 
highest rank of the female blood 
royal, as Monsieur is of the male 
(there being no Dauphin), and in- 
deed to be the first lady or gentleman 
of a country, is a proud title, and 
has something elegant and amiable 
in it: the latier is such as would well 
have suited his present Majesty George 
the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, 
but, in order to avoid those unplea- 
sant scenes happening again, | shall 
give you ashoit lecture on nobility, 
and, first to begin with Lady Labra- 
dore, never omit her title, and do not 
consider her husband as a mere 
tradesman, he is a very .respectable 
character, a magistrate, a landholder, 
a man of fortune, and, what is better 
than all that, an honest man. He 
made his money in India, and is now 
a great indigo merchant; he has been 
knight a few yeurs ago, for what was 
conceived his meritorious services, 
and any one who is_ considered 
worthy of elevation by his king, 
ought to be considered so by his sub- 
jects in society. Lady L. married 


Sir John for bis title, and is, of 


course, jealous of it. It becomes a 
matrimonial property and inher:tance 
—but of thatno more. Come into 
the library, and I will begin my les- 
son, however unfit a woman may be 
for such a task. * Knights are a most 
ancient, illustrious order; their 
achievements stand high on record, 
Palestine resounded with their praises. 
Weread ia theancient history of a sister 
kingdom, Ireland, that the elective 
monarch could not be such, with- 
out having previously received the 
honour of knighthood; all monarchs 
bear orders of knigthoood, and 
this alone must give a dignity 


to the name, when former deeds 
of high desert have not stamped 
it with a more personal im- 
pression of actual service performed, 
Knights are military and civil, deco- 
rated with ornaments and badges, or 
merely distinguished by aname which 
gives them a step above the com- 
moner, however well born; and of 
this last class is Sir John Labradore. 
The term Lord is applicable to all 
nobility from the monarch to the 
Baron, Our Sovereign Lord the 
King, my Lord Duke, the Lord 
Bishop, the Earl, Viscount, and Baron, 
these are all Lords There are also 
Lords of the Manor, Lords of the 
Admiralty, and even a Lord Mayor, 
and Lords of Trade, however at va. 
riance with the ideas of chivalry, from 
which the pomp and pride of he- 
raldry are drawn. ‘These lords make 
ladies by forming matrimonial alli- 
ances with them; and as such con- 
tracts should be honorable, in order 
to preserve purity of race, the last 
order, that of barons, has the privi- 
lege of making their children honora- 
ble, whilst right honorable is prefixed 
to the baron’s title; simplying that 
the higher the title, the more scru- 
alent should honor be kept in 
view, and held up to higher notice, 
The viscount has the same prerogative, 
The earl confers a title of courtesy on 
his elder son, and makes his daugh- 
ters all ladies by like tenure—Lad 

Mary, Lady Louisa, Lady Anne. The 
marquis follows in higher succession 
—most noble, the duke, who, in the 
olden times, was always considered as 
duke and piince*, confers a more 
exalted name on his heir of primo- 
geniture, who is a marquis or earl by 
courtesy, all the other children being 
envobled, such as Lord John, Lord 
Spencer, Lady Georgina, &c. &e, 
The duke is occasionally addressed as 
my lord duke, and your grace, der 
grace is a charming title, when she 
appears so by name and by nature, 
but at a!l events, her coronet fixcs 
the honor on her brow. An arch- 
bishop is his grace, an impressive 
title, and one which he ought ever to 





* Dux et Princeps, the leader and commander, just as Comes (from whence 
count is derived), is the companion of the commander, after him in command, 


and the vice Comes, or viscount, his 
knight and knight’s companion 


lieutenant and next in authority. The 
(the esquire), figure also in chivalrous history, 


bat the knight of an address is far different, and the esquire any body, now-o’-days, 
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keep in view. An ambassador and 
governor, as also a general command- 
ing, are distinguished by “ His Excel- 
lency,”’ purporting that they should 
all excel in wisdom, in discipline, and 
(the latter) in valour. Right Reverend, 
and Reverend, give reverence to the 
clerical profession (in catholic coun- 
tries), the cardinal is His Eminence, 
and the pope His Holiness, the former 
being required to be eminent in learn- 
ing, in purity of life, and in holy 
zeal, the latter being the head of the 
church, and considered as the sum- 
mit of sanctity to be looked up to. 
The imperial diadem gives the pre- 
ference of imperial majesty, (and in 
the peison of the Emperor of Austria) 
is the descendant of the Caesars. The 
Czar means the same thing, although 
he certainly is not a king of the 
Romans. . Imperial highness is a 
branch of the imperial stock, Royal 
highness is kingly every where. 
Highness is a step above duke ; serene 
highness is still more characteristic. 
I had almost forgotten the doge of 
Venice, who is his serenity. Thus 
holiness, eminence, serenity, majesty, 
altitude, grace, excellence, most no- 
ble character, right honorable name 
and conduct. Honor (the honorable), 
lordliness, and command, are the in- 


gredients of nobility, the origin of 


titles, the cause of distinction, the ob- 


jects for precedence, and the leases of 


MINE 


inheritance. Creation must oe prict 
to suecession—succession follows it ; 
merit ought to be the cause of them, 
and we accordingly see grants and 
patents of nobility, made out either 
for a term or in perpetuity. Long 
possession, like age, commands respect 
and precedence, although the deserts 
of the ancient and dasern peer may 
be the same.” The good lady con- 
cluded by observing, “ ‘That an un- 
holy pontiff, ignorant eminence, 
grovelling majesty, his h’ghness at- 
tached to low vice, and serenity so 
miscalled, were monstrously out of 
place, graceless graces, 1znoble nobles 
(so by their conduct), dishonorable 
right honorables and  honorables, 
proud ladies and simple kmghts with- 
out any thing else to recommend 
them, must be very apt to bring no- 
bility into disrepute. In point af 
decorations, the star oughi always to 
glitter upon the breast of exalted sen- 
timent, and the military badge should 
alone be affixed to the ath and beld 
heart, fraught with manhood and 
feeling.” ‘thus ended the first lec- 
ture. Henry shook his head, for he 
was not thoroughly convinced, nor, as 
yet, sufficiently informed upon, the 
subject ; it was therefore agreed, that 
it should be resumed at a future period, 
with the history of England and the 
peerage upon the table, 


A LON L. 


To Nature's face from thine I fly, 
Some rival charms to view; 

And she can boast a brighter eye, 
Shining in deeper blue. 

But sunny gleams for all are given, 
And skies o’er all are thrown: 
Wlule oh! I feel | want a heaven, 

To smile on me alone. 


To mount or vale, to glen or grove, 
How oit Lfondly hie; 
And breathe my sorrowing tale of love, 
Where echo makes reply. 
But when I think she thus gives ear, 
‘To every lover's moan 3 
I long for one who will but hear, 
And answer, mine alone. B. 
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PATRIOTISM NO VIRTUE, 


HavVine long indulged many 
sceptical opinions on the subject of 
patriotism, | beg leave to conimuni- 
cate the substance of them to my 
readers. If they be erroneous, some 
of my learned correspondents will 

robably bes able to detect the 
atent fallacy which they contain: if 
founded in truth, they will tend to 
remove some popular prejucices 
which have been long entertained 
on the subject. It is said that the 
knowledge of some truths is more 
hurtful than beneficial to society ; 
but’ this can happen only when 
society has, in some former instance, 
lasied into error, and finds new 
errors necessary to defend the old ; 
for nature never rendered it the in- 
terest of man to turn aside from the 
light of truth. 

Patriotism is considered to be an 
affection of the soul, rigidly confined 
to the love of our country ; neither 
verging beyond it, nor contracting 
itself within narrower limits. He 
whose affections verge beyond it, is 
a philanthropist; he who confines 
his attachment to the parish that 
gave him birth, as is generally the 
case in Ireland, yields toa species 
of blind and contracted affection, 
for which the framers of language 
have invented no term, It appears 
to me, however, that the emotion 
which extends our attachment to 
the whole of our country, but suffers 
it to preceed no farther, or in other 
words, the patriotic emotion, strictly 
so called, has uot its origin in the 
nature of man, and that it is solely 
to be traced to adventitions cireum- 
stances, and the corresponding asso- 
ciations by which they are accom- 
panied. Circumstances, and cir- 
cumstances only, can make a man 
love his country, in any sense dif- 
ferent from that which makes him 
love all mankind; and if these cir- 
cumstances do not take place, the 
attachinent to country will never be 
felt. But that cannot be called a 
natural attachment, which some 
men never feel, and which no man 
would feel, were it not for the in- 
tervention of circumstances. Whole 
nations have been found in the full 
enjuyment of peace and happiness, 

E, M. Angust, 1824, 


the natives of which, so far from 
feeling the emotion of patriotism. 
never formed even an abstract idea 
of such an emotion, Every indivi- 
dual confined his particular attach- 
ments to his own relatives, and the 
narrow circle of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. As for those with 
whom he was unacquainted, he 
loved them all equally alike, whe- 
ther his countrymen or not; or ra- 
ther, he never asked himself the 
question, whether he loved or hated 
them, but treated every man as he 
found him. When he found any 
man to act honourably, and in a 
manner in which he would be proud 
of acting himself, he felt a secret 


‘impulse that prompted him to 


esteem him; and to this impulse he 
would have yielded whether he was 
his countryman or not; and when- 
ever he found any yan acting con- 
trary to those ideas which he had 
himself formed of right and wrong, 
the same honest impulse prompted 
him to despise him, without waiting 
to examine whether be was or was 
not his countryman; and perhaps if 
he knew him to be such, he would 
only have despised him the more, 
When, therefore, an entire nation is 
found destitute of the patriotic im- 
pulse; when the affections of each 
geographical or political district in- 
to which it is divided, never strays 
bevond its own niggard empale- 
meut; when a particular clan or 
sept iinagine it profane and impious 
to extend their friendships to any 
other but themselves, we are not to 
consider these men incapable of the 
more expanded impulse of the pa. 
triot mind, or suppose that they 
would not feel it in all its meridian 
warmth, if placed in similar cir- 
cumstances with those who claim to 
themselves the peculiar and exclu- 
sive merit of feeling, as men ought 
to feel, for the glory, the honour, 
and the independence of their coun- 
try. When a nation, therefore, 
boasts of its patriotism, and looks 
down with contempt on those who 
contract their affections within nar- 
rower limits, it appears to me only 
to publish its own ignorance, and 
to boast of a virtue, if it may be so 
called, which circumstances alone 
RK 
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has placed in its possession, and 
which it owes not, 2 priori, to itself. 
Nothing ean properly be called our 
own which is the gift of chance; at 
least the merit of pessessing it be- 
longs not te us. The patriot has 
no advantage over the slave, but 
what he owes to circumstances 
which might have never occurred, 
and had they not occurred, he 
would never have been a patriot. 
Every man born in a land of pa- 
triots becomes a patriot : every mar 
born ina land of bondage degene- 
rates intoaslave. The exceptions 
are so few, that they are not worth 
naming. Let us not then ascribe 
the noble ardour of the one, or the 
compromising obsequiousness of the 
other, to the:nselves, but to the cir- 
cumstanees from which these dif- 
ferent habits of mind have origin- 
ated. ‘The patriot and the slave 
yield equallyalike to the immediate 
circumstances by which they are 
acted upon: reverse the circum- 
stances—the patriot becomes aslave, 
and the slave a patriot. If we can 
entertain any doubt of this truth. 
let us look back to Greece, a coun- 
try that carried patriotism to a 
pitch of enthusiasm unequalled by 
any other nation, and let us consi- 
der what a generatiun of slaves she 
has since produced, Will not the 
prospect incline us to think, that 
those who are most susceptible of 
the patriotic impulse, are also most 
liable to yield to the unmanning in- 
fluence of ignoble slavery. This 
opinion a rs to me not only pro- 
buble, bet tobe strictly hendl in 
the nature of man. Extremes are 
always closely allied, because ex- 
tremes are always the effects of 
weakness. He who is easily moved 
to laughter, is also easily moved to 
tears. He whose piety inclines him 
to discharge all the severer exercises 
of a religious life, with zeal and ar- 
dour, generally falls into the oppo- 
site extreme of coldness and indif- 
ference, if he once begin to relax 
in the least. The writer who always 
affects to be sublime, is he who falls 
most frequently into the ridiculous. 
if then there be a 





Modus in rebus 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere 
rectury} 


if mirth be so closely allied to grief, 
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—the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
even the ardour of piety to the ri- 
gid apathy of indifference, it is not 
arguing contrary to the strictest 
analogy to conclude, that a nation 
which carries patriotism to excess, 
is most likely to fall into the oppo- 
site extreme of servitude. So far 
as we can extend our inquiry into 
the harmony that connects all the 
works of creation, we find, that 
whatever strengthens the chain of 
universal being is good ; that what- 
ever weakens it, or breaks it in one 
place, in order to strengthen it 
in another is evil. 


From Nature’s chain whatever link you 
strike, 

Tenth or ten-thousand, breaks the chain 
alike. 


That an excess of patriotism tends 
to break the moral barmony that 
should exist among all nations, 
needs not to be proved by argument, 
because it is matter of fact. Expe- 
rience shews us, that it creates a 
spirit of opposition, animosity, and 
prejudice against the people of 
every nation whose interests are 
opposed to our own ; while it makes 
us look upon ourselves with that 
self-complacency which arises from 
a belief that we possess virtues de- 
nied to other nations. It creates a 
selfishness that prevents us from 
seeing their good qualities; and 
though we may be willing to ac- 
knowledge that many of the fo- 
reigners with whom we are ac- 
quainted are good and _ honest 
men, yet we cannot divest ourselves 
of a certain feeling, that we are su- 
perior to them in every respect. 
Neither can we suffer ourselves to 
be convinced, that the rest of their 
countrymen are as good as the few 
with whom we happen te be ac- 
quainted, That this is matter of 
fact will be acknowledged by every 
man who has left his own country 
fora time. I believe.] adhere very 
strictly te truth in saying, that of 
the Irishmen who come over to 
England, not one out of a hundred 
entertains so good an opinion of 
Englishmen before he leaves his 
own country, as he does after re- 
maining here a few years. The 
constant habit of hearing his own 
countrymen cried up, and pees» 
perhaps, at the expence of English- 
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men, makes him ignorantly ima- 
gine, that the higher virtues of hu- 
man nature are the birthright of 
Irishmen alone, and that an Eng- 
lishman is incapable of that gene- 
rosity of sentiment which he feels 
himself. The same spirit of exclu- 
sive attachment to our own coantry, 
produces the same effect in the 
minds of Englishmen; and ac- 
cordingly we find, that every Eng- 
lishman who has been a few years 
in Ireland, acknowledges after his 
return, that the Irish are a much 
better sort of people than he ima- 
gined they were before he went to 
live among them. But why did he 
vot form as favourable an opinion 
of them before as after? It was not, 
surely, beeause he believed human 
nature to be naturally corrupt; for 
if so, he could have no reason for 
esteeming his own countrymen more 
than the Irish. It is obvious, then, 
that his prejudice against them arose 
entirely from being taught to con- 
fine his affections to his own coun- 
trymen; for this was telling him, 
in other words, that none else were 
worthy of them, 

If patriotism taught us to love our 
own countrymen, but not to limit our 
attachment exclusively to them; if it 
taught us, that so far from indulging 
any sort of prejudice against the in- 
habitants of another country, we should 
think as well of them as we do of 
ourselves; that they possess the same 
virtues, and are consequently entitled 
to thesame esteem; or that if they do 
not manifest the same independence 
of mind, and the same thirst after 
liberty, it is not because nature has 
made them less impatient of controul, 
but because, perhaps, the iron hand of 
oppression has extinguished every ray 
that illumines hope, and consequently 
every hope that anticipates liberty ;— 
if these were the principles of the pa- 
triot creed, who would not glory in 
being a patriot? But that they are 
not the principles of professed pa- 
triots, is either certain, or otherwise it 
is certain that the term patriotism is 
not understood by any man who 
makes use of it. Irish patriotism will 
not suffer Irishmen to think favour- 
ably of Englishmen, until an actual 
residence in this country convinces 
them of their error; and English pa- 


triotism produces the same effect, and) 


is corrected by the same experience. 
The spirit of patriotism conceals the 
vittues of both nations from each 
other, so that each of them is better 
than the other believes, or even wishes 
to believe. The Irish patriotic news- 
writer proves his patriotism by dwell- 
ing on the catalogue of public crimes 
committed in England. He even 
wishes the list were larger, that the 
contrast between English and Irish 
men might appear the more striking ; 
while the English news-compiler re- 
torts upon him some other way, and 
endeavours to convince the world 
that Englishmen are saints com 

to the inhabitants of the Holy Island.* 
The more generous we are, the more 
willing are we to believe that other 
nations possess all the virtues which 
we possess ourselves, and the less ge- 
nerosity we possess, the more difficult 
it will be to convince us of the virtues 
of other nations, Generosity, then, 
and patriotism, cannot be reconciled ; 
and we have therefore to choose which 
of them to reject, as they cannot be 
both virtues, while they are at variance 
with each other; for as no two truths 
can contradict each other, all virtues 
must necessarily harmonise with each 
other. Itis therefore an idle boast to 
talk of loving our countrymen, if we 
mean any thing by the expression, 
beyond loving every man in it who is 
worthy of our esteem; but if this be 
the principle that excites our affection, 
we have no pretensions to patriotism, 
in the strict sense of the expression, 
because the same principle must ne- 
cessarily incline us to love every man, 
whatever be his country, provided his 
character entitle him to our esteem; 
or, perhaps, I should rather say, pro- 
vided we find him to be a man who 
is as tenacious of virtue as we are 
ourselves, and who, so far from court- 
ing our esteem, would despise it, if he 
found us unwilling to bestow it, 
merely because he did not happen to 
be our countryman. Such a man has 
a proud and dignified superiority over 
us. He stands by himself, it 1s true, 
but he wishes to stand so, He has no 
ambition of holding a prominent 
situation among a race of men who 
cannot esteem him because he is not 
one of themselves, .He despises us, 
and he despises us deservedly, be- 


® Aname formerly given to Ireland, 
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cause he feels a heartfelt consciousness 
that he possesses a virtue, and an ele- 
vation of mind which the best of us 


would be proud to emulate. ‘he 
true patriot, therefore, is he who loves 
every man worthy of bis esteem; but 
sucha man isa philanthropist, nota 
patriot. The wild Indian who pro- 
fesses to love his own clan or sept, 
may indeed be allowed the credit of 
sincerity, because he may possibly be 
acquainted with them all; but he 
who says he loves every man in Eng- 
land, because he is an Englishman, 
either tells a tale, or otherwise loves 
millions of people of whom he is per- 
fectly ignorant, and therefore ac- 
knowledges that he makes no distinc- 
tion between the virtuous and the re- 
probate, but loves both equally alike. 
it is true, indeed, that in the giddy 
delirium of youth we are taught to 
indulge an enthusiastic attachment to 
our country, and we feel as convinced 
that this attachment should be con- 
fined to it alone, as the geometrician 
does, that all the right lines drawn 
from the centre of a circle to the cir- 
cumference areequal. but this fond 
and ungrounded belief only shews the 
necessity of distinguishing between 
conviction and certainty. We read 
with pleasure the example of other 
great men who fell in defence of their 
country, and imagine they died glo- 
riously, whether they fought on the 
side of justice or injustice: we look 
into the splendor of their actions 
without penetrating into the heart, or 
examing whether they were prompted 
to these deeds by the sage dictates of 
reason, or the precipitate councils of 
predominating passion; whether they 
fought to humble oppression and up- 
hold the oppressed, or sought only to 
gratify their own ambition at the 
expence of thousands; or whether, in 
fine, they were not blindly led forward 
by the powerful and inebriating in- 
fluence of youthful associations, which 
had no reality but what they derived 
from the splendid colourfhgs of an 
ardent, but misguided imagination, 
li every thing that warms us to rap- 
ture and enthusiasm be noble in itself, 
and woithy of admiration, it follows 
that the fanatic, the enthusiast, and 
the inspired defender of an exclusive 
religious creed, are influenced by 
feelings and emotions not less exalted 
than the devoted patriot. The virtue 
of patriotism. must not therefore be 
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measured by its degree of warmth or 
enthusiasm. The Highlander is roused 
at the sound of his national bagpipe, 
and he engages in battle with a cou- 
rage and resolution of which he would 
have been totally unconscious, had he 
not heard its inspiring sound, Of 
this we have a memorable instance 
in the battle of Quebec, fought in 
April, 1760. When the British troops 
were retreating in great confusion, 
the general complained to a field 
officer of Frazer's regiment, of tie dis- 
graceful behaviour of his corps. “ Sir,” 
said the officer, with warmth, * you 
did wrong in forbidding the pipes to 
play this morning. Nothing encou- 
rages Highlanders so much in a day 
of action; nay, even new they would 
be of use.” Let them blow then,” 
said the general, “if it will bring 
back the men.” The pipes imme- 
diately struck up a favounnte martial 
air, and the Highlanders, the moment 
they heard them, returned, and quickly 
formed in the rear. 

Now if this courage and patriotic 
impulse which the Highlander feels at 
the sound of his national bagpipe be 
virtuous, it follows that the Highland 
pipes have the quality of producing 
a virtuous emotion, and that all those 
who do not feel this emotion on hear- 
ing them, resist the sympathetic im- 
pulse of virtue. An Italian, however, 
is quite insensible to this virtuous 
emotion felt by the Highlander, though 
he must be allowed to possess a more 
exquisite ear for music. We must 
then, either maintain, that the High- 
lander is void of merit in vielding to 
the enthusiam to which he gives way, 
or that the Italian resists the sympa- 
thetic impulse of virtue; but if we 
maintain the latter, we involve all the 
nations. on earth in the same derelic- 
tion from virtue, for no other people 
but the Highlanders themselves wiht 
feel the same patriotic enthusiasm at 
the sound of the Highland pipes. We 
must therefore conclude, that the pa- 
triotic impulse felt by the Highlander 
is neither virtuous nor the contrary, 
but the mere effects of mental asso« 
ciations. When a Highland youth 
first hears his national pipe, he is 
neither more nor less pleased with it 
than a youth of any other country, 
if his imagination has not been already 
heated by the wonders which he has 
heard ascribed to it, and the deeds 
which his ancestors performed through 
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its inspiring influence ; but from the 
moment his head is filled with ideas 
of ancient fame, and the renown that 
has always attached to the Highland 
pipes, every time he hears it afterwards 
he is conscious of emotions which he 
would never have felt from the simple 
music of the pipe itself. But will it 
be said that these emotions are vir- 
tuous, and that he by whom they are 
felt is more virtuous after hearing the 
pipes, and feeling the corresponding 
emotions, than he was before he heard 
the one, or felt conscious of the other? 
If so, virtue is the mere creature of 
accident ; for a man becomes virtuous 
who Aappens to hear a Highland pipe, 
who would not be so if he had not 
heard it. Sueh a virtue evidently 
depends on the blowing of a pipe, or 
rather on the circumstance or momen- 
tary whim which induced the piper 
to blow it. If it be argued that the 
enthusiasm which it creates must be 
virtuous, inasmuch as it renders us 
more attached to our country, and 
more willing to die for its defence, | 
reply that this patriotism, or this 
virtue, if it deserve the name, differs 
in no respect from intoxication’ or 
inebriety ; and that he who has not 
courage to defend his country, his 
parent, his wife, and his children, 
unless he hear the sound of an in- 
strument, is devoid of all virtual 
courage and patriotism; and that 
whatever impulse the pipe inspires is 
the eflect of mental associations, | 
do not mean to say that we should 
not have recourse to every thing that 
can tend to promote our courage in 
battle; but | mean to say, that our 
having recourse to them is a proof 
that we are not sufficiently impressed 
with a sense of the justice of the 
cause in which we are engaged ; for 
he who fights against oppression and 
tyranny, no matter whether he fight 
in defence of his own country, or 
enlist under the banners of an op- 
pressed and persecuted people, needs 
not the. sound of a trumpet or a bag- 
pipe to lead him to victory. I grant, 
then, that the Highlander, who has 
neither courage nor patriotism to 
withstand an enemy, or oppose him 
successfully in the field of battle, is 
suddenly seized with a patriotic and 
military ardour the moment he hears 
the sound of his native bagpipes ; but 
I deny that this sudden and irresistible 
impulse has any thing of virtue in it. 


io 


The sound of a trumpet or of a pipe 
cannot therefore inspire virtue, though 
it may inspire courage. 


‘The fiery courser, when he bears from far 

The sprightly trampet and the shouts of 
war, 

Pricks up his ears, dnd trembling with 
delight, 

Shifts pace and paws, and hopes the 
promised fight; 

On his right shoulder his thick mane 
reclin’d, 

Ruffles at speed and dances in the wind; 

His horny hoofs are jetty, black, and 
round, 

His chin is double, starting with a bound, 

He turns the turf and shakes the solid 
ground, 


Fire from his eyes, clouds from bis 
nostrils flow, 


He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 


The war-horse, then, is not less 
roused by the sound of a trumpet than 
the Highlander by the sound of a 
pipe. The emotion is that of courage 
in both, and in both the emotion is a 
mere animal impulse. 

It is not then sufficient to prove 
that patriotism is a virtue, because a 
patriot feels conscious of a noble and 
heroic ardour which prompts him for- 
ward, and urges him to engage in the 
ranks of war with an utter contempt 
of death. He will find in the hostile 
ranks to which he stands opposed, 
warriors conscious of no inferior im- 
pulse; men who despise, like him, 
death in all its terrors. But is virtue 
inconsistent with itself, or does it 
prompt to actious that are in direct 
een to each other, If that im- 
pulse which urges the patriot to kill 
his enemy in battle be virtuous, it 
necessarily follows that he has a right 
to kill him, for if he had not such 
right, it would he a direct violation of 
virtue to make the attempt. Now, 
whenever there is right on one side, 
there is an obligation of granting the 
right on the other, If have a right 
to obtain a reward for any public 
service which I have performed, the 
state is under an obligation of grant- 
ing me the reward; nor can any ine 
stance be shewn, where a right exists 
without a corresponding obligation, 
Hence it follows, that if the patriot A. 
has aright to kill hs enemy B., the 
enemy B. is under an obligation of 
suffering himself to be kiiled, and 
therefore bound by the moral law to 
make no resistance. But this very 
enemy B. who is deprived of the |i. 
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berty of defending his life, comes into 
the field of battle with the same 
courage, the same heroic ardour, and 
the same patriotic attachment to his 
country, with that of the patriot A., 
who has a right to take away his 
life, for no other reason than that he 
feels anoble impulse that prompts 
him to do so. But if this noble im- 
pulse in A. be virtuous, and justifies 
him in committing the act, it must 
be equally virtuous in B., and will 
equally justify him in taking away 
the life of A. If B. then has a right 
to take away the lifeof A., because he 
feels a patriotic impulse; and if, as 
has been already shewn, he is under 
an obligation to suffer his own life to 
be taken away by A., because A. felt 
a similar impulse, it follows of course 
that A. and B. have a right to kill 
each other; while at the same time 
each of them is under an obligation 
to make no resistance to the other, 
but to suffer himself to be killed 
without lifting a hand. This places 
the two patriots in such a dilemma 
that I believe the ancient schoolmen 
themselves, with all theirmetaphysical 
subtleties, could not direct them how 
to act, or shew them how to kill and 
not kill each other. 

It is obvious, then, that the patriotic 
glow by which these patriots are 
prompted to each others destruction, 
cannot be virtuous ; for if it be, virtue 
is at variance with itself, inasmuch as 
it commands and forbids, sanctions 
and disapproves of the same individual 
act. If either of them, therefore, has 
a right to kill the other, it is surely 
he who fights on the side of justice. 
He is virtuous then only so far as he 
is just, not so far as he feels a patriotic 
impulse, and the virtue of patriotism 
reduces itself consequently to the 
virtue of justice. A patriot then is 
virtuous only so far as he is just; and 
that patriotism which has any thing 
of virtue in it, is that only which 
teaches men to “ do to others as they 
would be done by.” He therefore 
who fights in defence of his country, 
because he finds his country oppressed, 
or its liberties in danger, acts justly, 
and therefore acts virtuously. But we 
cannot call this patriotism, because he 
engages in battle not for the love of 
his country, but to discharge that ob- 
ligation which he owes to justice. If 
it be the love of country alone, and 
not of justice, that makes him fight, 


then his patriotism is destitute of vir- 
tue, because it wants that condition 
which alone could stamp that cha- 
racter upon it. There is nothing 
virtuous, therefore, in patriotism but 
what is founded on justice; and it is 
not the patriotic impulse that is even 
then to be pronounced virtuous, but 
the obedience which we yield to that 
moral instinct which always prompts 
us, however we may endeavour to 
stifle its voice, to act justly in all 
cases, whether it promote our own 
interest or that of others. If, then, 
England should attempt to deprive 
another nation of its rights and liber- 
ties by force of arms, every virtuous 
Englishman ought, and I am sure 
would, wish to see her attempts frus- 
trated. Our love to our own country 
and to other nations should be en- 
tirely regulated by the principles of 
justice, and not by that selfish feeling 
which is called patriotic attachment. 
Every man should love that country 
most which possesses most national 
virtues; which stands, as it were, a 
bright example to all other nations 
by its cultivating those sciences and 
practising those virtues that ennoble 
and exalt our nature, and give it a 
nearer approvch to those higher intel- 
ligences with whom it may as yet 
rank in a future state. Whoever in- 
habits such a country has a right to 
be attached to it, because it is worthy 
of his attachment; and we are so far 
from blaming such an attachment, 
that we admire it in proportion to the 
national virtue of the people. But 
how selfish is the patriotism of the 
man who, though his country knows 
not what it is to possess a national 
character, is still more attached to it 
than he is to that which commands, 
or at least which ought to command 
the admiration of the world. If this 
be patriotism, and if this patriotism be 
virtuous, it is a virtue founded in ig- 
norance; for as the mind expands by 
the light of science, and extends the 
horizon of its intellectual views, it 
will insensibly give way to more ex- 
alted feelings, nor “ confine to a part 
what was meant for mankind.” 

It is, ] am aware, generally argued, 
that he who extends his affections too 
far, suffers them entirely to evaporate, 
or at least to be greatly weakened ; 
but I am at a loss to conceive how a 
man, whose philanthropic mind em- 
braces all mankind in the circle of its 
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affections, extends his attachment 
farther than he who preteads to love 
the natives of his own country more 
than all others. The moment we 
extend our attachments beyond our 
own kindred to those of our acquaint- 
ances, every individual attachment 
we form afterwards depends on the 
moral and intellectual sympathies that 
arise between us, and the individuals 
to whom we become attached; not 
upon any original law of our nature 
that attaches us more to a man who 
lives within half a mile of us, than to 
him who lives a hundred ora thousand 
miles off; for though a man should 
even be our neighbour, and though 
circumstances should render it neces- 
sary to conciliate his friendship, yet if 
we can like neither his person nor 
his mind, we find it contrary to the 
laws of our nature to become attached 
tohim. In the whole circle of our 
acquaintances we are therefore attached 
only to those who — some qua- 
lities of mind or body that are agree- 
able to us: to all others we are either 
averse or indifferent. Separating, 
then, such of our acquaintances as 
we esteem, from those to whom we 
are either averse or indifferent, we find 
that our attachments to the former 
are not in the least influenced by 
their proximity to, or remoteness from 
us, but by those congenial qualities 
of mind or body which incline us to 
them: and indeed any argument that 
would prove local amtenian the 
cause of our attachments, would also 
prove it the cause of our aversions; 
or the man whom we do not like is 
only rendered more disagreeable by 
his proximity to us. If then we can 
have no attachment even within the 
circle of our acquaintances, but to 
those whose feelings, manners, and 
propensities, seem to correspond with 
our own, and if this attachment be 
entirely owing, as it obviously is, to 
the influence of these kindred feelings 
and propensities, it necessarily follows 
that we can have no attachment at all 
to those with whom we are unac- 
quainted, because we cannot possibly 
know whether their feelings or sen- 
timents be such as would attach us to 
them, except that attachment which 
results from the knowledge that they 
are our fellow-creatures, created with 
the same faculties and general affec- 
tions with ourselves, however infinitely 


diversified by time and place,—by 
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culture, education, government, re- 
ligion, and natural temper. This at- 
tachment is nothing but the law of a 
common nature; but the influence 
which the consideration of a common 
nature exercises over our affections 
cannot, from its very nature, incline 
us more to the inhabitants of one 
country than another. The French- 
man partakes as much of our nature 
as the Englishman: so does the Ger- 
man, the Spaniard, and the Greek. 
The influence of a common nature 
cannot therefore attach us more to 
the one than to the other. The phi- 
lanthropist, then, who loves all man- 
kind, does not extend his atlections 
farther than he who loves only one 
individual with whom he is. totally 
unacquainted, because he can have no 
motive to love such an individual but 
the influence of the law of a common 
nature; and this law attaches him to 
this individual only because it attaches 
him to every man, and allmen. He 
then, who 1s capable of loving any 
individual with whom he is unac- 
quainted, must be equally capable of 
loving all mankind ; for he can assign 
no motive for being attached to him 
but what must equally attach him to 
the human race. If an Englishman, 
therefore, who lives inCornwall, should 
affirm that he loves an Englishman 
who resides in Kent, but whom he 
never saw, merely because he is an 
Englishman, better than. he docs a 
native of Holland, I doubt much 
whether the philosophic genius of his 
country could enable him to assign 
any cause for the preference. The 
law of a common nature, as has been 
already shewn, will not incline him 
to preter one man to another; and he 
cannot prefer him to the Hollander 
throngh the law of mental or physical 
sympathy, because he cannot possibly 
tell whether any such sympat.1y exists 
between him and the Kentish man, 
while he is unacquainted with him, 
not knowing whether such an ac- 
quaintance might not create aversion 
rather than attachment. By what 
law then, is he to prefer one to the 
other? I know of none but the two 
I have mentioned, except that law by 
which nature instinctively attaches us 
to our own kindred. But this cannot 
be the law by which he prefers the 
Kentishman to the Hollander. Per- 
haps it may be argued, that a person 
should love his countrymen because 
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he is governed by the same laws, and 
‘connected to them by mutual inter- 
ests; but he who has no better argu- 
ment to advance in defence of pa- 
triotism than this, reduces in my 
opinion the patriotic impulse to a 
mere selfish principle. He who loves 
his country because it is his interest 
to do so, and because he must un- 
avoidably suffcr in all the calamities 
that befal the state, imposes not only 
on himself, if he imagine that he 
speaks the truth, but also on his 
countrymen, if they be credulous 
enough to believe him. To say that 
heloves his country because it is his 
interest to do so, is saying, when 
properly understood, that he loves his 
interest and not his country. He 
does not like, forsooth, that his 
countrymen should be afflicted by 
any public calamity, because he 
could not avoid being involved in it 
himself; but this wish evidently does 
not arise from his attachment to them, 
but to himself. The love then that is 
founded on the mutual advantages 
that result from the general safety, is 
at bottom only a selfish attachment to 
our own interests; and he who is 
guided by no higher impulse, has little 
reason to boast of his patriotism. As 
for the argument, that we should 
love our countrymen, éecause they 
are our countrymen, and our country 
because it is our country, | must con- 
fess myself one of those inveterate 
blockheads who cannot perceive in 
either of these decauses, any cause at 
all, nor even the semblance of a cause. 
We must not love God himself because 
he is God, but because he possesses 
those benevolent qualities that entitle 
him to our love. We do not love 
God becauce he is omnipotent, or 
becauce he is omniscient, or because 
he is omnipresent: he might be all 
these, and every thing that he 1s, 
except benevolent; but if he were not 
benevolent, he could not possibly 
have any claim to our attachment. 
With his omnipotence we have no- 
thing to do: we owe our existence to 
it, it is true; but our attachment to 
him does not result irom exerting his 
omnipotence in giving us existence, 
but from exerting his benevolence in 
creating us after a manner which is so 
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admirably calculated to render us 
happy. Had he created us only to 
render us miserable ; had he endowed 
all the objects by which we are sur- 
rounded with properties, dispositions, 
and instincts, that were repugnant to 
our nature, and only calculated to 
render us miserable; had every plant 
the sting of the thistle, and every herb 
the bitterness of the wormwood, we 
could not be bound by any law, 
human or divine, to love our Creator, 
because in creating us thus, he would 
not have consulted our happiness, but 
his own caprice. If then we are not 
bound to love our Creator merely be- 
cause he is our Creator, but because he 
has exercised that benevolence in 
creating us which entitles him to our 
love, neither should we love our coun- 
try because it is our country, unless 
it possess those national virtues that 
should command our admiration and 
esteem. He who is bred up in ig- 
norance of the characteristic virtnes 
and vices of all nations should love 
them all equally alike; but he who is 
made once acquainted with them 
should love every nation according to 
the public virtues by which it is dis- 
tinguished. He cannot then love his 
own country above all others unless 
it excel them in the exercise of those 
virtues that exalt nations in propor- 
tion as it ennobles human nature. If 
we form any thing like a just concep- 
tion of the Deity, we must grant that 
this is the manner in which he re- 
gulates his providential regard for one 
nation above another; and that ab- 
stracted from this motive, he looks 
upon them all with the same impartial 
eye. If then God does not a priori 
preferan Englishman to a Frenchman, 
itis obvious that we set up our own 
will against the will of heaven by 
professing to give the preference to a 
people to whom God does not give 
it. He loves all equally alike; and 
if the summit of human perfection 
consist in regulating our will by that 
of the Deity, so far as we are made 
acquainted with. it, we must conse- 
quently deviate from virtue, if we do 
not consider every man as our neigh- 
bour, and esteem all mankind as he 
does, to whose will we profess the 
most unqualified conformity. 

EpITor. 
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COUNTRY SKETCHES; 


A RAMBLE AMONG THE PENTLANDS:—GORDON THE BARD OF 
“ CAERKETAN CRAIG.” 





Nature still will nature be, 


While Burnies rin, or grows a tree,” 


_--- + 


Tue Pentland Hills begin about 
four miles west of Edinburgh, and 
extend a considerable way towards 
the western borders of Mid-Lothian. 
In the vallies between them run se- 
veral romantic streams, particularly 
the North-Esk, Glencross, and Logan 
waters, the two latter of which dis- 
- the honour of being the scene of 

amsay's ** Gentle Shepherd.” 

At the foot of one of these hills, 
which, if memory be not at fault, is 
denominated 
stands a little picturesque cottage, 
with its saentek vesture of honey- 
suckle and jessamine, their rapid 
shoots spreading over the whole sur- 
face of the walis, and their green leaves 
and sweet flowers, pending in the 
form of a beautifully diversified cur- 
tain, from the eaves of the thatched 
roof. In front of this tidy dwelling 
the ground is smooth and even, with 
a gradual declination towards the bed 
of the river Leith, which river rises 
several miles farther to the west, ferti- 
lizing and ornamenting the spacious 
fields and splendid scenery which it 
passes through, towards its confluence 
with the sea, in the Firth of Forth. 
At the back of the cottage, a foamy, 
noisy streamlet has, in the course of 
ages, wrought its way to a great depth 
in the rock, leaving the ground on 
both sides, precipitous and wild—in 
some places almost ig oman 

With considerable labour, the oc- 
cupant of the cottage has formed a 
part of this hanging ground into a 
garden, with terraced walks, and 
cockle stairs leading down to the very 
bed of the stream, Here a little and 
there a little of the useful and de- 
lightiul of nature's favorites, appear in 
patches of fruitful mould among the 
rocks. Tulips and roses and kitchen- 
studis, have each their share in the 
freehold, Pleasure and utility are in- 
timately blended together, and the 
shady bowers and crystalline foun- 
E. M, August, 1824. 


“ Caerketan Craig,” — 


tain, with poetic inscriptions, indicate 
the abode of some votary of the Muses; 
while the peasantry of the country 
point the place out as the happy resi- 
dence of William Gerdon, (or, as he 
is pleased to cail himself, from the 
place of his birth, Willie Waderlea,) 
the unassuming poet of “ Caerketan 
Craig.”" Unassisted by education, 
the grand invigorator of poctic ima- 
gination, the lowly Gordon, whose 
acquirements in that way amounted 
to nothing more than being able to 
read, imbibed Ais predilection for the 
Muses, from the poetical eflusions of 
Ramsay and Ferguson, anc others of 
his gifted countrymen, amid the very 
scenes which their poems describe, 
With some of the waes of this world 
to combat, poverty not the least, he 
has brought himself into notice, both 
by his unadorned little pieces, many 
of which are before the public, and 
his uniform good behaviour through 
life. 

The sun, on the morning of the 
24th of June, 1823, told six o'clock 
on Gordon's sun-dial, when a small 
band of amateur musicians struck up 
with clarionets and other musical in- 
struments, at the door of the cottage, 
the old merry tune “ Hey Johnny 
Cope are ye waukin yet,” from which 
they changed, (after allowing a rea- 
sonable time for one to be out of bed 
and get dressed,) to ** O but man 
ye’re lang o' comin,” and which they 
gave with such a birr, that the grown 
echoes (the younger branches of the 
family were up three hours before 
with the lark,) were roused from their 
slumbers in astonishment, and roared 
out, half awake, ** Lang, lang, la-a-ng 
0’ comin, dear me Willie Wader- 
lea! At length the door opened, 
and the poet appeared; his long hair, 
which he always allowed to hang 
loosely down his back, streaming in 
the breath of the morning, while on 
his violin he played and accompanied 


s 
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with his voice, Burns’ “ Scot's wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled.’ Every one 
present instantaneonsly recollected 
that this day was the anniversary of 
the battle of Bannockburn, and 
they received the poet aid his accom- 
animent with a shout that might 
— been heard from Ravelrig to 
Castle-Law. 

A visit to New Hall and the adja- 
cent scenery, supposed to be the ori- 
ginals of the scenes described in 
Ramsay's Drama, was the object for 
this party; and from the intimate 
acquaintance of Gordon = from 

outh upwards with these places, 
i was the best guide they could have 
selected. It is not intended here to 
ive a particular account of what has 

n handled in a much abler manner 

in another quarter, suffice it to say, 


that though the localities are not of a 
sort stupendously sublime, or tran- 
scendently beautiful, there is much of 
the lovely and of the picturesque ; 
and though mountain does not rise 
above mountain to the very eye of 
heaven; nor scene follow scene with 
the rich tints peculiar to more southern 
climes; yet there is enough of hill 
and of valley, of plain and of preci- 
pice to form a miniature picture of 
the more wonderful and magnificent 
of nature’s works. 

On the way back to Caerketan 
Craig the party climbed many of the 
highest hills, to enjoy the almost 
boundless prospects which they exhi- 
bited. On one of these occasions the 
bard broke out in the following strain, 
which he sung to a pretty little air 
indeed :— 


‘ Ayont that mountain that looks sae green 
An’ doun in a vale sae bonny O, 

Wi’ jessamined porch, a wee cottie is scen, 
Surrounded wi’ beauties mony O ; 

Behind and before, and around the door, 
Kind nature has strewn her blessins O, 

And wi’ flowrets rare perfumeth the air, 
But the loveliest flower is my Jessy O. 


«‘ O kind is her daddie, an’ happy to see 
Whan the sun's gane ahint the craigie O, 


My bannet glintin o'er the lea 


An’ doun by the rustic briggie O ; 

An’ blyth is her mammy when spreadin the board— 
Wi' the supper sae clean an’ sae cheery O ; 

But kinder an’ happier, an’ blyther than a’ 
Is the smile an’ the glance o* my deary O. 


*« O fortune be kind, an’ up in the glen, 
Wi the burnie rinnin by the end o't O, 
Bestow me a cot, wi’ a but and a ben, 
And an acre or twa at the end o’t O; 
An’ send me an income sufficient to scare 
Pale want frae the door o’ my housie O; 
Then farewell the world, its wiles and its cares, 
And welcome love an’ my lassie O.” 


Such were the poet's sentiments, 
and thus did he express them on the 
same spot many years ago; since then 
fortune has realized, if not the whole, 
at least the dest part of his wishes. 

On their descent from this hill, the 
party found themselves amongst, 
what is very frequent in these places, 
an ocean of dense mist, which rolled 
its huge billows with great rapidity 
to s the Pentlands, from the north 
east; obscuring, almost in an instant, 


the whole objects round about. Their 
guide advised a speedy march home- 
wards, and that by the most frequent- 
ed paths. In pursuing their way 
through a thick wood, the travellers 
were not a little surprised by the loud 
exclamation, “‘ a head there!”’ from 
some person approaching from the 
opposite side of the forest. The mist 
rendering vision rather imperfect, it 
was with difficulty the person, until he 
came very near, could be distinguished, 





Friendship. 


otherwise than a tall figure with a 
huge walking stick. “Yo ho! yo 
ho! my hearties whither bound, whi- 
ther bound [ say?” was the saluta- 
tion when the .parties met; and he 
continued, “1 know the bearing of 
this place, and the navigation of them 
dauwl trees weil ( nough ith cle if WeaRe 
thre rT, but here have I been boxing 
about for a full half hour, and ne’er a 
Jand mark can I make out, for that 
there mist. Canst tell us the way to 
Willie the rhymster’s hut I say? 
Canst tell me that, an’ I'll thank ye @” 
Gordon stepped forward and offered 
his services. “ Holloa my ould boy,” 
continues the bard’s old friend, 
“ Capt. Thomson and you are there, 
are you, how d* ye do, how d' ye 
do? Well now that’s good, 
‘Speak o' the devil, and he'll appéar.’ 
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I've brought Ould Burton out to see 
you; I’ve left the poor fellow hard up 
with his walk, at the lee-side of a 
gooseberry bush, ha! ha! ha! but 
we'll soon pick him up, come along, 
come,” In a tew minutes, they 
* picked up Ould Burton,” and ¢) en 
proceeded to the poet's cottay . 
which they reached in little more 
than half an hour, 

A fast of cight hours continuance 
had, with the air of the mountains, 
whetted the appetites of the poet's 
guests, and ample justice was done on 
all sides to the repast laid out in the 
bower. After dinner Willie produced 
“ his ain gay big toddy bowl,” with 
its inscription 3 being a chorus from 
one of his own songs, which run 
thus— 


“So a fig for old care, let us dip him in beer, 
Till his droning grows fainter and fainter; 

He may then sneak round our hearts like a thief, if he dare, 
But the devil a bit shall he enter.” 


In this gay big bowl with the 
juice of John Barleycorn, and the as- 
sistance of the neighbouring Helicon, 
a beverage was composed which the 
gods themselves, notwithstanding the 
boasted superiority of the liquor in 
which they indulge after dinner, wad 
hae been bauld to scunner al, 

How long Waderlea and his com- 


panions sat at the bowl, it shall not 
be our part to divulge; but we must 
say in vindication of our own sober 
habits that we reached town a full half 
hour before “ witchin time o’ night,” 
highly pleased with the occurrences 
of the day, 


ERIENDSHIP—WRITTEN AT BATH. 


{ marked a rose on its parent tree, 
As amongst its companions if bloom’'d ; 
Its sweets they were fresh as sweets might be, 
And afar the air perfum’d. 


I mark’d the rose, when no longer upon 
The tree where it flourish’d before : 


And its brightness and bloom no more. 


So blooms the heart in life’s young morn, 
When friends belov’d surround ; 
So droops it when, bereft and lorn, 


July, 1824, D. H. WwW, 
Its sweets they were wither’'d—its freshness gone— 
F. F. 


Far, far from all ‘tis bound. 
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GERTRUDE 





As our very numerous class of readers may (perchance) include several 
whose knowledge of the ancient French History is become somewhat rusty, the 
following hints of the situation of affairs at the opening of our tale, may tend 
W.L. 


to its elucidation. 







Pepin, king of France, dying in 768, divided his dominions between his 


Gertrude and Lothaire. 


AND LOTHAITIRE. 


sons Charles, (usually called Charlemagne, or great,) and Carloman. The 
brothers married two daughters of Didier, king of the Lombards; and Carlo- 
man dying, Charles divorced his wife on slight pretences, and married 
Hildegarde of Suabia—Bertha, Carloman's widow, not thinking herself safe 
in France after her husband's death, fled with her children to her father; who, 
highly incensed against Charles, immediately took up arms; but Charles, 
leading a numerous army across the Alps, drove the Lomburds from the field, 
and besieged their king in Pavia, and his son Adalgise in Verona—After a 
gallant resistance, both places fell into the hands of the French generals; 
Didier himself was taken, and Adalgise with his son Lothaire with difficulty 
escaped at Verona. Bertha (Carloman’s queen,) was taken with her children, 
and with the conveyance of her and her daughter Gertrude to the king at Aix- 


la Chapelle, the tale begins. 


—— 


ae 


GERTRUDE AND LOTHAIRE; OR, THE LAST OF THE LOMBARDS. 


“Yes, they have come! morn, noon, and night, 
The starlight rest, the morrow’s waking, 


Nor left for Gertrude of their flight 
One record, buta young heart breaking. ” 


“ Be hushed, my dark spirit! for wisdom condemns, 
W ben the faint and the feeble deplore ; 


WIPFFIN. 


Be firm as a rock on the ocean that stems 
A thousand wild waves on the shore,’? 


CaMPBBLL. 


Tuk sun had sunk behind the 
mountains which surround the city 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the shades of 
night had descended from their misty 
tops, and enveloped the valley in their 
darksome shadow, when a small party 
of horsemen were observaed winding 
up the hill, on whose summit the 
castle towered in gloomy vastness on 
the scene below. Their course was 
slow, and not a sound but the tread 
of the horses disturbed the silence of 
the hour. As they moved onwards 
up the hill, the dark outline of a single 
figure was disclosed, cautiously fol- 


lowing the track they took: he was 
on foot, and the silent celerity of his 
movements, his evident desire of 
shunning recognition by shrouding in 
the darkest of the obscurity, and the 
studied distance he kept behind them, 
shewed he belonged not to their party. 
The castle was now gained, and the 
silence with which they were received 
evidently shewed they were not un- 
expected. After a few words ex- 
changed in an under tone with the 
sentinel at the barbican, the noise of 
its heavy portcullis announced the 
opening of the gate: he who appeared 











the leader having then, in the same 
tone said a few words to his com- 
panions, several dismounted, and pro- 
ceeded to lift the litters which this 
halt now first discovered to be placed 
on two of the horses. The figure who 
had hitherto watched their motions 
so silently now appeared either to 
have forgotten that caution which had 
before actuated him, or to consider 
the present moment no season for its 
exertion; for he not only advanced 
nearer by degrees, but, emboldened 
by their non-observance, at last min- 
gled among them. The darkness of 
the night, and their attention to the 
litters was at first his security, but one 
of them soon distinguished him, and 
in a rough tone demanded who he 
‘was, and what he did there—at the 
same time threatening, if he did not 
give back immediately, to make his 
head and the pommel of his own 
sword better acquainted. , 

The others had at this moment un- 
fastened the litters, and the stranger's 
attention was too strongly directed to- 
wards them, to admit of his noticing 
the threat of the soldier, (for so the 
faint light of a torch from the barbi- 
can shewed him to be)—and the 
latter lost not an instant in putting it 
in execution. The blow sounded on 
the head of the unknown, and its 
force staggered him some paces back- 
wards: he no sooner recovered his 
footing, than he rushed forward a 
step with the evident intention of 
revenge; but the next moment 
seemed to recollect himself, and 
paused — 

The noise of the blow had in the 
meantime attracted the attention of 
the soldier's comrades, one of whom 
inquired, who he was belabouring so 
lustily ? 

“Only a rascal paysan,” he re- 
plied, as a hint to mind his own 
affairs, and not to trouble his head 
about that which concerns him not. 

* What!" cried the leader, riding 
hastily round; “Are we watched? 
Is this your vigilance? Where is the 
slave?” 

“Nay captain,” replied the other, 
“he only had a fancy toa peep as 
he passed by, but I doubt if he has a 
mind to another: he has gone on, no 
doubt, with his feelings quite satisfied 
as to—but no; by St. Dennis, there 
he stands. I can just glimpse. his 
black looking figure through the 
darkness, and——” 


Gertrude and Lothaive. 
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“And you stand prating there, 
that he may escape ;** interrupted the 
chief. ‘ Sieze him instantly, or by 
our lady, thy fool's head shall suffer 
for it.” 

Several immediately rushed  for- 
ward to obey the mandate, which 
the unknown at first appeared in- 
clined to dispute; but, suddenly 
checking himself, submitted in silence 
to his seizure, and was hurvied, not 
very cowteously, towards the officer, 
who, taking a torch, began to survey 
him with the most minute scrutiny. 
The stranger, whose habit and ap- 
pearance was that of the inferior class 
of peasautry, sustained this with per- 
fect indifference, nor appeared any 
way disturbed at the deep penetrating 
glances with which his examiner ac- 
companied every interrogation, as 
though he would have read in his 
soul the truth or falsehood of his 
replies. 

The man answered in the most sim- 
ple terms, and stated himself to be a 
peasant residing in the vicinity, who 
passing accidentally, and seeing the 
party stop, had been impelled by 
curiosity to mingle with then—“a 
curiosity,’ he continued, * which 
your worthy dealer in hard arguments 
yonder, has now completely knocked 
on the head,” 

“This is no place for ribaldry,” 
sternly answered the officer; “ but 
ye vile servi have long wanted a curb 
upon your insolence, Beshrew me, 
if it would not better become thee to 
think of thy head, for maugre thy 
smooth tale, thy marvellous opportune 
presence looks not quite in the light 
thou wouldst have it’—he paused, 
and again fixed his searching eyes 
on the prisoner’s countenance—* You 
call yourself a paysan; have you 
ever served ?”” 

“Served what!" interrogated the 
peasant ? 

“Your king, dolt!" returned the 
inquirer; “ have you ever fought for 
bim ?” 

““O aye,” answered the man rea- 
dily, “ one or twain of our folk have 
snarled at him before now, and I 
always knocked them down.” 

“Have a care, friend,” said the 
officer sternly, “this ignorance be 

not overacted. The lion's tusks are 
not to be played withal. Thou, hast 
traveiled, belike; seen the south of 
the kingdom—been in Lombardy ?” 
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“ Who—I? the holy virgin fore- 
fend!" ejaculated the prisoner , * what 
should such a poor wretch as me do 
such a fearful way from home, to be 
starved to death, mayhap, or cut in 
pieces by the soldiers, who think as 
little of cutting a man down with 
their terrible lov king swoids, as ldo of 
cutting down « lot of corn.” 

* And shame were theirs an’ they 
did,” said the officer; “sucha clod 
but stands in the way of men, and 
should be cleared like the weed from 
the tilled earth, that grain may be 
put into its place.’ He paused, and 
turned to one of his companions, “ I 
like him not, Archenbaut,” he said, 
in an under tone, ** an’ my Judgment 
fail me not, there is more in that 
shrewd look of his than his garb de- 
notes, It were well he were taken 
care of.” 

“Pshaw!" answered his comrade, 
“this caution is overstrained—W hat 
would you do with him?” 

“A meght's lodging in the keep 
would not harm him,” observed the 
other, 

“O no,” replied the first sarcas- 
tically, “it would but alarm the 
neighbourhood by his absence, and, 
by directing theirattention hitherward, 
cause the very notice we would avoid. 
Nay, nay, friend; a shrewd fellow as 
he seemeth, with his brain once set on 
the alert by so sharp a chastisement for 
merely looking ona party of soldiers 
dismounting by torch-light, might be 
minded to pry further into matters 
than we list—Trust me, it were wiser 
an’ we put the walls betwixt us.” 

The officer paused a few seconds 
in apparent indecision, and then 
again turned to the intruder—* It 
hecomes thee not,” he said, “to be 
lurking in the darkness so nigh the 
castle; the action is at best suspicious, 
and might warrant, at the least, a 
caedtbhen of it being conveyed to 
thy Count. I am _ willing, however, 
to give credence to thy tale, and thou 
mayest depart; but if a second time 
thou art found here, it may be harder 
measure with thee.” He waved his 
hand, and the peasant disappeared 
without reply. The officer, watched 
his receding form till all trace of it 
was lost in the darkness, and then 
ordering his men to raise the litters, 
rode through the gate of the barbican, 
followed by all his party: it closed 
upon the last, and again all was dark- 


ness. The figure of the stranger again 
emerged from the obscurity as it 
grated on its hinges. He advanced 
cautiously, and as well asthe darkness 
would permit, attentively surveyed 
the edifice. He then took his stand 
behind a projecting angle of the bar- 
bican, “ Now for the result,’ he 
said, as he wrapped his cioak closer 
round him; “No very tempting 
commencement, to take the blows of 
a common soldier as arguments, and 
not dare even to knock him down by 
way of answer, And now, after 
tracing this party hither, I may e’en 
be just in the wrong track, and what 
irks the most, cannot learn if it be so 
ornot; and albeit circumstances favor 
the belief that the illustrious captives 
be really the burthens of those litters, 
how am [ to get thetruth on the outside 
of these massy walls? But one thing 
can I now do; to await here the 
setting out of the party, and be guided 
by events—This, it is true, includes 
the hazard of a second discovery, and 
that, belike a halter; but a soldier 
starts not at mole-hills.” 

Felicitating the darkness that 
shrouded him from observation, he 
remained at his post till the trampling 
of horses announced the return of the 
nocturnal band. The gate re-opened, 
and they issued forth, taking their 
course down the hill towards the city. 
As svon as all was again quiet at the 
barbican, the stranger softly emerged 
from his concealment, on directed 
by the trampling of their horses, fol- 
Jowed at a cautious distance. They 
now approached the city, when the 
unknown, leaving the road-way, has- 
tily struck into a_ nearer path, in 
order to- effect his entrance at the 
gate before them. ‘This he accom- 
plished, but could scarce contain his 
vexation at seeing them halt, and 
begin to disperse in various directions. 
In this dilemma, he caught the deep 
voice of his stern interrogator; on 
him he kept his eye, and his steps he 
resolved to follow. He did so, and 
soon had the satisfaction of tracing 
him to the entrance of a magnificent 
mansion. He paused as the officer 
passed in at its entrance, and remained 
an instant in meditation—“ The 
palace!"’ said he, mentally: ‘“ but 
must Charles be interested in these 
prisoners, to need such a in 
their confinement, and such prompt 
intelligence of it. The supposi- 





tions become stronger, for whom 
beside could all this be needful. 
By'r lady, I breathe again; yet 
would I not dispatch my messen- 
ger without a certainty, and to-night 
I can seek no farther. Well then, to- 
morrow Ict me prove if yon castle 
walls, however thick, can keep out an 
adventurous spirit—Nay, an’ my hopes 
prove not false,—if indeed the lady 
Gertrude be their lovely inmate, we 
will extend the trial to whether they 
can keep in what such a spirit would 
have out "—and turning from the pa- 
lace, his form was soon lost in the 
darkness. We decline following, 
bemg rather fatigued with our jaunt 
up and down the hill in his company, 
and prefer resting ourselves within 
the palace, to which the reader will 
be duly introduced in the next—we 
were going to say chapter, but on that 
term the sections of these small tales 
would be but a burlesque; we there- 
fore adopt the term “ division,” 
which we beg the reader, from this 
time forward, to take in the same sense 
as would apply to that of chapter, 


in a work of more formidable 
dimensions. 
a = > 


The palace mentioned in the last 
division was erected by Charlemagne, 
when he built a great part, and beauti- 
fied the remainder of Aix-la Chapelle; 
and by making it the seat of his 
empire and almost constant residence, 
stamped its importance to future 
ages, Here, in a state apartment, and 
surrounded with all the luxury and 
magnificence that age could boast of, 
which formed a striking contrast with 
the plainness of his own apparel, 
Charles was seated; but his coun- 
tenance did not express a satisfaction 
that accorded with the splendour 
around him, and he sat in abstracted 
silence, unmoved by, and inattentive 
to, the gaieties that surrounded 
him — Even the temptations of 
the table, to which he was immo- 
derately addicted, seemed to fail of 
their usual incitement. His queen 


Hildegarda, and his blooming chil- 
dren, after a few ineffectual endea- 
vours to draw him from his moody 
silence, had given up the attempt, 
and the rallies of the court maidens, 
who vied with each other in exhaust- 
ing their attractions to catch the 
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attention of a monarch so famous for 
gallantry, were alike unsuccessful, 
The courtiers who were admitted to 
his evening presence, regarded each 
other with looks of surprise, and their 
conversation had gradually sunk from 
embarrassed pauses into an almost 
total silence, when the officer, who 
has been already introduced to notice 
as the leader of the nocturnal band, 
entered the apartment. The king, 
who had been observed for some time 
to watch the door with impatience, 
started up at his entrance, and motion- 
ing him to follow, led the way toa 
private chamber. He had scarce 
entered, when eagerly advancing to 
the soldier, he exclaimed in an under 
tone, “ Is it done, Du Bois?” 

“My liege, it is;” replied the 
officer, “ the ladies Bertha and Ger- 
trude are now safe lodged within the 
castle.” 

“Thanks, brave soldier!” replied 
Charles, “ look for thy reward for 
this.” Then, as if unconscious of 
his presence, he paced the room with 
rapid strides—‘“ At last then,” he 
cried exultingly, “‘ my work is come 
plete, and the hind entangled in the 
toils. Didier, rash fool! didst thou 
think to raise thy puny arm to crush 
the wishes of Charles? Short-sighted 
dolt! but thou hast paid fer thy teme- 
rity—I owe to it the kingdom of the 
Lombards, which thy presumption 
has forfeited forever. But thy grand- 
child—Gertrude—heavenly maid! — 
thou art mine now in despite of coy- 
ness; and if entreaties prove inetlec- 
tual, shalt find thy master—Ha! Du 
Bois!" he continued, first observing 
his presence, thou hast overheard 
the soul of thy master—but thou art 
discreet and faithful, and thou servest 
not an ingrate. Meantime, to thy 
care | commit the fair who rules tie 
heart of him who rules the Franks and 
Lombards. ‘Thou smilest, Du Bois— 
and I know thou regardest as mis- 

ent, the hours I dedicate to love. 
But thou knowest not the joys it 
bestows—thy soul. alive but to war, 
is not formed for the softer pleasures. 
Yet, Du Bois, believe me when I tell 
thee the transports of love are a sol- 
dier’s best solace, and the tender em- 
brace of beauty the sweetest recom- 
pence of his martial toils. Thou 
mayest yet prove my words, and find 
in thy turn that the magnet of 
female beauty can subdue the most 
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“ Who—I? the holy virgin fore- 
fend!” ejaculated the prisoner , * what 
should such a poor wretch as me do 
such a fearful way from home, to be 
starved to death, mayhap, or cut in 
pieces by the soldiers, who think as 
little of cutting a man down with 
their terrible looking swords, as 1 do of 
cutting down « lot of corn.” 

* And shame were theirs an’ they 
did,” said the officer; “sucha clod 
but stands in the way of men, and 
should be cleared like the weed from 
the tilled earth, that grain may be 
put into its place.” He paused, and 
turned to one of his companions, “ I 
like him not, Archenbanut,” he said, 
in an under tone, ** an’ my judgment 
fail me not, there is more in that 
shrewd look of his than his garb de- 
notes. It were well he were taken 
care of,” 

“Pshaw!" answered his comrade, 
“this caution is overstrained—W hat 
would you do with him?” 

“A mghtr's lodging in the keep 
would not harm him,” observed the 
other. 

“O no,” replied the first sarcas- 
tically, “it would but alarm the 
neighbourhood by his absence, and, 
by directing theirattention hitherward, 
cause the very notice we would avoid, 
Nay, nay, friend; a shrewd feliow as 
he seemeth, with his brain once set on 
the alert by so sharp a chastisement for 
merely looking on a party of soldiers 
dismounting by torch-light, might be 
minded to pry further into matters 
than we list—Trust me, it were wiser 
an’ we put the walls betwixt us.” 

The officer paused a few seconds 
in apparent indecision, and then 
again turned to the intruder—* It 
becomes thee not,” he said, ** to be 
lurking in the darkness so nigh the 
castle; the action is at best suspicious, 
and might warrant, at the least, a 
knowledge of it being conveyed to 
thy Count. [ am willing, however, 
to give credence to thy tale, and thou 
mayest depart; but if a second time 
thou art found here, it may be harder 
measure with thee.” He waved his 
hand, and the peasant disappeared 
without reply. The officer. watched 
his receding form till all trace of it 
was lost in the darkness, and then 
ordering his men to raise the litters, 
rode through the gate of the barbican, 
followed by all his party: it closed 
upon the last, and again all was dark- 
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ness. The figure of the stranger again 
emerged from the obscurity as it 
grated on its hinges. He advanced 
cautiously, and as well asthe darkness 
would permit, attentively surveyed 
the edifice. He then took his stand 
behind a projecting angle of the bar- 
bican. “ Now for the result,” he 
said, as he wrapped his cioak closer 
round him; “No very tempting 
commencement, to take the blows of 
a common soldier as arguments, and 
not dare even to knock him down by 
way of answer, And now, after 
tracing this party hither, 1 may e’en 
be just in the wrong track, and what 
irks the most, cannot learn if it be so 
or not; and albeit circumstances favor 
the belief that the illustrious captives 
be really the burthens of those litters, 
how am [ to get thetruth on the outside 
of these massy walls? But one thing 
can 1] now do; to await here the 
setting out of the party, and be guided 
by events—This, it is true, includes 
the hazard of a second discovery, and 
that, belike a halter; but a soldier 
starts not at mole-hills.” 

Felicitating the darkness that 
shrouded him from observation, he 
remained at his post till the trampling 
of horses announced the return of the 
nocturnal band. The gate re-opened, 
and they issued forth, taking their 
course down the hill towards the city. 
As svon as all was again quiet at the 
barbican, the stranger softly emerged 
from his concealment, and directed 
by the trampling of their horses, fol- 
Jowed at a cautious distance. They 
now approached the city, when the 
unknown, leaving the road-way, has- 
tily struck into a nearer path, in 
order to- effect his entrance at the 
gate before them. This he accom- 
plished, but could scarce contain his 
vexation at seeing them halt, and 
begin to disperse in various directions, 
In this dilemma, he caught the deep 
voice of his stern interrogator; on 
him he kept his eye, and his steps he 
resolved to follow. He did so, and 
soon had the satisfaction of tracing 
him to the entrance of a magnificent 
mansion. He paused as the officer 
passed in at its entrance, and remained 
an instant in- meditation—* The 
palace!" said he, mentally: ‘“ but 
must Charles be interested in these 
prisoners, to need such mystery in 
their. confinement, and such prompt 
intelligence of it. The supposi- 
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tions become stronger, for whom 
beside could all this be needful. 
By'r lady, I breathe again; yet 
would I not dispatch my messen- 

+ without a certainty, and to-night 
aoas seek no farther. Well then, to- 
morrow Ict me prove if yon castle 
walls, however thick, can keep out an 
adventurous spirit—Nay,an’ my hopes 
prove not false,—if indced the lady 
Gertrude be their lovely inmate, we 
will extend the trial to whether they 
can keep in what such a spirit would 
have out '""—and turning from the pa- 
lace, his form was soon lost in the 
darkness. We decline following, 
bemg rather fatigued with our jaunt 
up and down the hill in his company, 
and prefer resting ourselves within 
the palace, to which the reader will 
be duly introduced in the next—we 
were going to say chapter, but on that 
term the sections of these small tales 
would be but a burlesque; we there- 
fore adopt the term “ division,” 
which we beg the reader, from this 
time forward, to take in the same sense 
as would apply to that of chapter, 
in a work of more formidable 
dimensions. 


The palace mentioned in the last 
division was erected by Charlemagne, 
when he built a great part, and beauti- 
fied the remainder of Aix-la Chapelle; 
and by making it the seat of his 
empire and almost constant residence, 
stamped its importance to future 
ages. Here, in a state apartment, and 
surrounded with all the luxury and 
magnificence that age could boast of, 
which formed a striking contrast with 
the plainness of his own apparel, 
Charles was seated; but his cuoun- 
tenance did not express a satisfaction 
that accorded with the splendour 
around him, and he sat in abstracted 
silence, unmoved by, and inattentive 
to, the gaieties that surrounded 
him — Even the temptations of 
the table, to which he was immo- 
derately addicted, seemed to fail of 
their usual incitement. His queen 
Hildegarda, and his blooming chil- 
dren, after a few ineffectual endea- 
vours to draw him from his moody 
silence, had given up the attempt, 
and the rallies of the court maidens, 
who vied with each other in exhaust- 
ing their attractions to catch the 
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attention of a monarch so famous for 

llantry, were alike unsuccessful, 
The courtiers who were admitted to 
his evening presence, regarded each 
other with looks of surprise, and their 
conversation had gradually sunk from 
embarrassed pauses into an almost 
total silence, when the officer, who 
has been already introduced to notice 
as the leader of the nocturnal band, 
entered the apartment. The king, 
who had been observed for some time 
to watch the door with impatience, 
started up at his entrance, and motion- 
ing him to follow, led the way toa 
private chamber. He had scarce 
entered, when eagerly advancing to 
the soldier, he exclaimed in an under 
tone, “ Is it done, Du Bois >” 

“My liege, it iss” replied the 
officer, “‘ the ladies Bertha and Ger- 
trude are now safe lodged within the 
castle.” 

«Thanks, brave soldier!” replied 
Charles, “look for thy reward for 
this.” Then, as if unconscious of 
his presence, he paced the room with 
rapid strides—“* At last then,” he 
cried exultingly, “my work is come 
plete, and the hind entangled in the 
toils. Didier, rash fool! didst thou 
think to raise thy puny arm to crush 
the wishes of Charles? Short-sighted 
dolt! but thou hast paid for thy teme- 
rity—I. owe to it the kingdom of the 
Lombards, which thy presumption 
has forfeited forever. But thy grand- 
child—Gertrude — heavenly maid!— 
thou art mine now in despite of coy- 
ness; and if entreaties prove ineffec- 
tual, shalt find thy master—Ha! Du 
Bois!" he continued, first observing 
his presence, “thou hast overheard 
the soul of thy master—but thou art 
discreet and faithful, and thou servest 
not an ingrate. Meantime, to thy 
care commit the fair who rules tie 
heart of him who rules the Franks and 
Lombards. Thou smilest, Du Bois— 
and I know thou regardest as mis- 
— hours I dedicate to love. 

ut thou knowest not the joys it 
bestows—thy soul. alive but to war, 
is not formed for the softer pleasures. 
Yet, Du Bois, believe me when I tell 
thee the transports of love are a sol- 
dier’s best solace, and the tender em- 
brace of beauty the sweetest recom- 
pence of his martial toils. Thou 
mayest yet prove my words, and find 
in thy turn that the magnet of 
female beauty can subdue the most 
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stoical, and to their empire the 
proudest are forced to bow, Thy 
rugged heart shall first be assailed by 
the winning attractions of the lovely 
Gertrude—for till a better recompense 
be found, thou a:t the governor of 
the castle that contains her; and, in 
her, the brightest treasure in my kings 

. Here is thy commission—I 
need not bid thee watch well over thy 
charge, and But what means 
this®” heexclaimed with surprise, for 
Du Bois had suffered the commission 
to remain unnoticed in the hand of 
his sovereign, and stood with folded 
arms, and eyes fixed upon the ground, 
in apparent deep meditation, 

At the question of Charles, he raised 
them: “ My liege,” he said “ thou 
art a noble master, and I thank thee— 
but my thoughts are far from the 
castle of Aix-la-Chapelle, and fix 
themselves upon—only upon Lom. 
bardy. Your pardon—I have yet a 
tale untold, which, though it may 
grate harshly, must meet your royal 
ear.’ He paused; but Charles, sur- 
prised at his manner of commencing, 
merely motioned him to proceed ;— 
“The young Lothaire, the grandson 
of old Didier, is again iv arms in the 
south,” 

“What sayest thou?” interrupted 
the king, in a hasty tone; “ Lom. 
bardy again embroiled! Have not 
Verona and Pavia yet taught them 
what it is to strive with Charlemagne? 
And Lothaire, whom all deemed to 
have fallen at the capture of Verona— 
does he still live to thwart me ?” 

“He does,” replied the captain. 
* It seems his death was but arumour : 
he escaped from the city with his 
father Adalgise ; and while the latter 
hasted to implore the succour of the 
Emperor at Constantinople, he has 
again raised his partisans in the heart 
of the country.” 

“Presumptuous boy!" cried the 
king, “but he rushes on his fate. 

gallant Franks there, ere this 
have crushed him, and I shall expect 
a courier with his bead,” 

“Not from them, by my sword!" 
replied Du Bois: the king's counte- 
nance changed, but the former rapidly 
continued ; “ after the seizure of my 
captives, the lady Bertha’s illness 
a : our progress. On the 
néws of the revolt, 1 collected the 
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troops, and leaving the females with 
a guard at a convent, marched to 
repel it. But the army of Lothaire 
increased like the sea-sand—the coun- 
try rose against us on all sides. My 
cowards’ hearts sunk in them, and—”" 
His voice, which had thickened with 
emotion from the beginning, ‘now 
became choked—he paused for an 
instant, and his eye shot fire as with 
vehemence and rapidity he uttered— 
“ And, it must out—Du Bovis ‘has 
been beaten. Yes, my king; this 
arm, till now raised but in victory, 
has sunk before a , beardless Strip- 
ling’s.” 
eas canine fi this ve 
ex intelligence kept him s - 
leaks while +a Bie’ Mtad the 
apartment with impatient strides. At 
last he stopped before the king— 
“ After this, needs it that I say where 
my soul points? No inglorious in- 
dolence for me—Give me the means 
of recovering my honor, or washing 
out my disgrace in my blvod—Put 
me but at the head of a troop that 
boast the hearts of soldiers, and if I 
makethem not shame the cowards who 
deserted me, and drown. that day’s 
remembrance in the blood of victory, 
at least be assured Du Bois will not 
again come back the herald of,his own 
disgrace.” ; 

Charles gazed on the noble figure 
before him till the king was forgotten ; 
“ Thy hand, Du Bois,” be exclaimed ; 
“ By heaven! did thy spirit animate 
but one ten thousand of .my Franks, 
I would defy the world. But look 
not so moodily; my life for it, if, thou 
hast lost a battle, it has been. without 
forfeiting one jot of honer, And fear 
not; thou shalt have ample vengeance, 
and lothaire shall soon . find he 
has not yet re-conquered Lombardy. 
But till our resources are collected, 
thou must command yon. castle: 
there is none but thee I would intruat 
with such a charge, Haste therefore, 
to thy honor; and when my trop 
are ready for. the field, ‘tis thou shalt 
crush the reptile that has stung thee,” 

Du Bois replied not: he bowed in 
silence over the hand that again held 
out the commission, and retired from 
the apartment, . i’ 
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JUST COME TO TOWN; 


OR, 


A JOURNEY TO LONDON. 


“ A LACK a-day !"’ exclaimed aunt 
Deborah, on throwing down the 
newspaper which she had been 
reading, ** what will folks come to 
at last? I declare my poor brain is 
all in a whirly-gig at the number 
of advertisements that are here be- 
fore me; why there’s not such a 
thing as an old woman to be met 
with in London. I’ve made a 
pretty kettle of fish of my matters: 
all my clothes, bought only two or 
three years ago, are antiquated. I 
am told that I must not wear an 
article of my wardrobe; my jewels 
must be reset, my hair must be hid- 
den my eye-brows must be coloured, 
and I must be wholly transmogri- 
fied, and all this to please my two 

iddy nieces, who look to inherit- 
ag my fortune, and who say that 
they would be ashamed of me if I 
went out as discreetly and respect- 
ably dressed as I used to do when 
I visited ovr neighbour the rich 
squire, or the mayor of our county 
town. Then again, how to choose 
amongst all these ornaments for the 
pores, and these infallible cures 
or old age? Here (putting on her 
spectacles and taking up the paper) 
here we have a Kalydor, the mean- 
ing of which I don’t understand, 
which is to beautify the plainest 
face, there a bloom to restore the 
spring tint to features, of which 
autumn had long ago taken leave. 
in another 1 advertisement we 
find oils to make a plentiful crop 

row upon a sterile forehead, and 
r's grease to produce hair where 
none ever grew before. One puff 
assures us that a single dose of some 
revivifying cordial will impart the 
mt of youth to old age s another 
challenges all the world to make a 
wig like what the advertiser re- 
commends to the public; here a 
whole column explains the nature 
of a dye, which will impart the 
fine jet hue of the raven to an iron 
ers grandmother ; there something 
ief, but impressive, encourages an 
old maid with spare locks, greasy 
and straight asa pound of candles, 





to try Mr. Superexcellent’s 
fluid, which will bestow on her nut- 
brown curls as thick and well formed 
as those of ber poodle dog; self-ad- 
justing corsets invite on one hand; a 
more improved model of stays en- 
tice on the other; the one is to 
combine ease and proportion, and to 
ive ease to stiff rheumatism and 
eformity ; the other is to ly 
the deficiencies of nature, to 
convert the straits of Toolong* into 
the harbour of breast, changing a 
thin neck of mutton to the plump 
bosom of a pigeon; then again, Cir- 
cassian dews, aud Bayadere tooth 
powders, vegetable teeth, and ivory 
imperceptibles, induce those whom 
age, accident, or decrepitude, has 
deprived of their grinders, or whose 
breath is not that of the violet, to 
empty their purses in order to be 
able to smile in spite of their teeth, 
and to sigh out spicy gales under 
the noses of admiring deauz. Every 
grandam expects now to be a Minor 
de L’Enclos, as the respectable pow- 
dered genilemen of old times now 
vapour about in auburn peruques, 
cossacks, and whale-boned 
clothes. Alas! alas! our youth is 
now too.experienced, and old age is 
no longer reverend and honorable.” 
Thus spoke aunt Deborah, when 
the French dress-maker appeared 
with a variety of dresses = her 
use. “* Oh law,” cried the old lady, 
“ I should be starved with cold 
that spider-web concern, with a 
taffetas slip under it, why it is only 
fit for a girl of thirteen; frocks 
and s!ips indeed for the wrong side 
of sixty!’ “Oh! milady, dat’s 
nutting,” replied Mademoiselle. 
“Nutting i ; why this is a 
mere net to catch butterflies in,’’ 
“ Very well, catch what you like.” 
“ Yes, catch and catch can,” said 
aunty; “but surely my madcap 
nieces must have sent me this in 
order to laugh at me we making 
me ridiculous: how different from 
my silk or satin modest gown, witha 
turban for my hair, a dust of 





* Toulon perhaps the old lady meant, 
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powder to give a grave respectable 


air.” Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! (the 
door opens, and isabella and. Grace 
come in’. © Mademoiselle, ban 
{rar (in indifferent French) don’t 
isten to my aunt—aunty, you must 
be«dressed like a Christian.” Aunty, 
“well I think this masquerade 
affair (holding up the dress) is a 
reat deal moie like the dress of a 
gan.” (Dress maker) “ Well, 
‘ma’am, dat it is, from a Gne Gre- 
‘cian model.” (Aunt) * Well, but 
then what is all this in front?’ 
“ est bien garni,” well garnished. 
““ Yes, but 1 cannot expose iny chest 
thus.” “ Chist, oh! never mind ; 
you open your cist for me, and me 
open your chist for you; (loud ap- 
plause) bat here come some French 
‘gloves and silk shoes.’ Heie poor 
aunt Dehorah mnermured out ; * the 
loves are cheap and soft, but I 
are oot burst three pair; and 
‘a$ for the shoes, they pinch me to 
death for five minutes, and wear 
out at the sides in an hour; they 
will only serve for a night.” (Niece 
Grace.) “ Law aunty, a night! to 
he sare, all people of fashion wear 
‘out three hundred and sixty-five 
pair of shves, and as many pair of 
gloves in a year: silk stockings 
should never be washed but once, 
and a light gossamer net dress, with 
a silk slip, is abominable after two 
balls.” “ Mercy!” ejaculated my 
aunt, “pray what is to become of 
my silks and satins? My damasks 
you have long since disposed of for 
chair seats.”’ (Both nieces together.) 
“Why the rose-colour will cut up 
for shoes, the black will serve for a 
work-bag, the green will make 
shades for the lamp, and all the 
others will do for a bed for Napo- 
leon, the poodle; but pray look to 
your engagements: a fancy ball at 
a Lady's, whose name we never 
knew until yesterday,—Mrs, Syden- 
ham’s “at home,” our county mem- 
ber’s dinner party, the Countess 
Fleury'’s opening of her house, a 
stupid concert at our banker's, and 
the opera, play, Vauxhall, and pri- 
vate theatricals to attend, all that 
in six days; then we must make a 
magnificent return.” “I wish it 
was a return to the country sadly,” 
oes aa “but all this work 
must be got through, since you have 
dragged me from the consitry, be- 
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cause it is necessary that you should 
enter into life just as 1 am thinking 
of leaving it.” ‘‘ Vaus plaisantez ma 
tante,’ answered Grace; “ you are 
only just seeing the world; who 
knows but you may get a sweef- 
heart yet, ha, ha, ha.” Auut De- 
borah smiled at the word sweetheart, 
but it was followed by a deep groan 
at the expence, just as the distant 
thunder murmurs as the stidden 
refulgence flashes through a clond. 
Now aunty was persuaded to take 
a lesson of decarie, and 10 play 
uinea points ai whist, and was 
rawn upon for a ballet master to 
perfect Misses in quadrilles and 
waltzes, and to pay for chalking the 
floor for a magnificent return; she 
was also (not likewise) prevailed 
upon to invite a hungry Lancer to 
dine daily en famille, and to to- 
lerate a half-pay captain of infantry 
to attend her every where, and to 
laugh at her over his left shoulder. 
Pride occasionally triumphed in 
her entré amongst high titles and 
splendid circles, and partial affec- 
tion at times repaid her for her 
vigils, and losses at play, from 
witnessing the admiration bestowed 
on her neices, and what she déemed 
their growing celebrity; but mo- 
ments of cool reflection would as 
often engross her mind, and destrey 
all her brief enjoyment. Languid 
and fatigued with what the giddy 
call pleasure, and fevered after a 
morning sleep, she would not un- 
frequently unload her trunks, her 
boxes, and her carriage seats, to 
sigh over a huge mountain of ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel, presenting 
an account of money unprofitably 
sunk, and of articles now prohi- 
bited, as it were, by the veto of 
fashion; bere was a rich silk robe, 
the form of which was quite super- 
annuated ; there a black satin dress, 
trimmed with bugles, which had 
figured at an election ball, but 
which was now too short in the 
waist, and equally unfashionable in 
other points; another dress had 
faded; a third (a white one) had 
acquired a cream-coloured hue from 
lying: by; a fourth was too tight 
and teo short, in consequence of 
aunty’s having grown a little larger 
than when it was first made tight 
e to sew her up in it; a fifth 
(trimmed with sable) had been at- 
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tacked by moths; a sixth was 
spoiled by Grace's throwing caw de 
Cologne over it, one was country 
made; and another was promised 
by. my niece to her lady’s maid; 
laces had lost their colour, patterns 
were out of vogue; thus ways all 
her former ornaments come to no- 
thing; thus, in a few weeks, was 
all the matron-like respectability of 
a worthy ea gentlewoman 
brought down to Tle standard of 
drawing-room limber, and con- 
founded with a legion of old fan- 
twinkling faded coquettes, who out- 
liye admiration, pass by considera- 
tion and esteem, and infest the 
theafres and gaudy apartments of 
the fashionable world. Nor was 
this the worst; if her coming to 
down vas so fraught with trouble 
and, vexation, her quitting it was 
still more serious and perplexing. 
Her coffers were drained from’ the 
ruinous expence of six weeks in 
town; her niece Grace had run 
away with the Lancer, whose fortune 
had long since been spent, and 
Isabella had lost her character by 
flirting it away with a married 
man. Aunt Deborah was blamed 
for all this, laughed at in town, and 
pitied in the country. On hier re- 
furn she brought down with her a 
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variety of fashions, which induced 
her female neighbours to berrow 
them of her; Hut instead of the 
welcome and admiration which she 
anticipated, her cha: sable wequaint- 
ances and her faithful waiting wo- 
man brought her back all the hind 
expressions of the ladies of the 
neighbourhood, such as “a beau- 
tiful gros de Naples indved, and. ex- 
quisitely made, but. what, a carica- 
ture must aunt Deborah be in. sueh 
a juvenile habit! This frock and 
slip are admirable, but what aa old 
fool must our neighbour be. to, ven- 
ture on wearing such.a dress! , Poor 
thing, her old neddle must, be turn- 
ned ere she could have been pur- 
suaded to make herself thus ridi- 
culous.” So much for the tittle. 
tattle behind her back, the conver- 
sation in her presence was, little 
less annoying ; ** Poor Grace!" was 
an object of insulting commisera- 
tion to halfher acquaintance; whilst 
her other niece was-the theme of 
village scandal during a whole 
summer, One niece accompanied 
her husband to the rules of the 
King’s Bench, the other run away 
with a recruiting officer, aunt De- 
boral shut’ her doer) against every 
one, turned Methodist, and thus 
ended “ the Journey to Londen," 





SERENADE, 


Tue sun he sail'd adown the west, 
And straight his place to fill, 
The gentle Cynthia's silvery crest 

Rose over the eastern hill, 
With eager feet, my love to meet, 


I sought tie wonted 


w's;3 


Her soft eye smil'd a cordial greet 
7 press’d her lip—O nought’s so sweet 
For love as the moonlight hour! 
Th’ astronomer may prefer the night, 
When absent is her queen ; 
When nought more bright 
Than vesper's light 
In the field of heav'n is seen— 
The blushing dawn, 
That melt to morn, 
May be the laborer’s-flow’r; 
The suan’s bright hours for sant’ring meet— 


For pleasure the ball room—but nought's so sweet, 
For love as the moonlight hour. tie lt 


. ° 








EDINBURGH IN 1824. 


My Dear Cecit, 

Here I am, my boy, safely moored 
in the modern Athens, and thanks 
to this “golden age’’ of refinement 
anid improvement, neither “accidents 
by flood or field” have been my lot 
in journeying hither. Some hun- 

years hack, perchance adventures 
gallant and otherwise might have 
crossed my path between London and 
Edinburgh, but now, alas, no dis- 
treased damsels and all their conco. 
mitant et ceteras are to be met with— 
no opportunities occur for signalizing 
one’s valour agen giants and knights 
— and all is “ weary, stale, flat 
and unprofitable,” to the young lady 
or gentleman whose head is filled with 
more romanee than common sense; 
while to the more rational and every 
day being, all is as it should be. 
ell, for awhile adieu to London and 
all its dear delights—“ Farewell, a 
long farewell” to Covent Garden; fare- 
well to the syren voice of Miss Tree— 
to the interesting simplicity and melt- 


ing pathos of Miss Kelly—to the deep: 


toned Young, and the graceful Kemble 
—Farewell to Drury Lane, farewell to 
the prince of actors fire-eyed Kean ; 
farewell to the manliness of Macready, 
to the melody of Braham, and to the 
simplicity of Stephens—farewell to 
the soul subduing black eye of Vestris, 
and oh? farewell the all delightful 
Opera—its singers and its figurantes 
—Bond-street, St. James‘s, Pall Mall, 
Parks, Gardens, and Squares ; all hail, 
and fare ye well!— 

But without farther prelude or 
digression, (evils at present far too 
much in vogue) let me fulfil my pro- 
mise and introduce thee, ray dear boy, 
to “ Life’ in Edinburgh—to the 
northern fashionables and northern 
manners. [am as yet but a stranger 
in the “land of cakes,” therefore in 
this my first epistle expect not much ; 
butere another month be sunk in the 
abyss of eternity, with the help of the 
numerous introductory letters with 
which I am furnished, it shall go hard 
but I will give thee as “ faithful, as true, 
and as particular an account” of the 
modero Athenians as thou couldst pos- 
sibly wish to peruse, For a descrip- 
tion of the town—city } should have 
said—I refer you to a geographical 
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tome ; suffice it to say, that it really is 
beautiful in the extreme both iu situa- 
tion and in ifs general appearance, 
which is all that P cin say far it; for 
ositively the new town looks more 
ike a deserted place than an inha- 
bited one. Monotony and dulness 
preside undisturbed in the streets, and, 
saving Princes-street, half a dozen 
people are scarcely visible—a solitary 
carriage may ever and anon be seen 
jogging along in “sober sadness,” 
and with shame be it told, grass an- 
heeded grows in the carriage portion 
of the most fashionable square. The 
old town, the essence of vulgarity, 
approaches nearer in point of bustle 
and confusion to London, but oh! 
how different the bustle, how different 
the dear confusion!—The streets are 
filled with medical, law and other 
students, racing to and from the col- 
lege to their respective classes or 
lodgings, and the third and fourth 
rates Of the ton who can buy their 
silks, teas, and sugars, Ac, &c. con- 
siderably cheaper in this quarter of 
the town, than on the other side of 
the north bridge—a shabby building 
which divides the old from the new 
town. Princes-street is a sort of a 
Bond-street, but no stylish equipages 
dashing along in gay and gallant 
pride, ornamented within with beau- 
titul females rivalling each other in 
the loveliness of their persons or in 
their tasteful dresses, are to be seen; 
no Corinthians exhibitireg a new 
fashioned dennet or a fresh prad— 
nothing in Bond-street style!—To 
Princes-street, however, all the young 
twigs of Scottish fashion, and those 
who imagine themselves such, resort ; 
parading up and down from two 
o'clock tillfive, at intervals lounging at 
Montgomery’s—a fashionable pastry 
cook’s—to take their mudiigatawny or 
lobster soup. The most conspicuous 
of the motley group that here assem- 
bles, are two prime favourites of the 
fair, and by them denominated the 
“sleeping beauty,” and the ‘lad 
boy,” the first on account of his ha 
closed pers, the slightness of his 
waist, &c., and the second in conse- 
quence of his pretty lisp and feminine 
appearance—he is a pretty youth for- 
sooth—-with his light curled head and 
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bunch of keys dangling at his little 


fi end. These ga Lotharios 
ian disturbed and iweraded upon 
in their 


col occupations by nume- 
rous flocks of interlopers in the per- 
sons of writers—(Scottish attornies) 
clerks, and apprentices, and young 
medical students, let loose upon the 
world sometimes with more money 
than brains, who, instead of attending 
Professor Monro and the other heads 
of college, amuse theuiselves with 
exhibiting themselves to an admiring 
world, accoutred in large blue cloaks 
and long brass spurs, aping with all 
imaginary self-satisfaction the air 
militaire. In Edinburgh a man with 
a very small income may have the 
pleasure of cutting a tolerable con- 
_ spicuous figure, whereas in London 
he would be indeed but a cypher in 
the great account, 

The whips in Edinburgh are few, 
and those few miserably bad; why 
Cecil, Edinburgh cannot boast of 
more than two tandems, and the 
drivers of them most palpably prove 
themselves deficient in the use of the 
ribbons—running over an old woman 
or against coaches or carts, is thought 
nothing of, providing a regular upset 
does not take place. Not a curricle to 
be seen; but there zs an apology for 
one, drawn by a pair of little duns 
which used to play tricks and frighten 
their former master, as the story runs 
—they have now fallen into more 
knowing hands, and cenduct them- 
selves accordingly. These evils and 
a host of others, are, you must allow, 
more than sufficient to give a Londoner 
a fit of ennui, and a distaste for Edin- 
burgh out-door life—to which for the 
present, along with thyself dear Hal, 
{ bid adieu—Thine 

CHARLES RUPERT. 


M‘Gregor’s Hotel, Princes-street, 
Edinburgh, July 1, 1824. 
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Dear Ceci, 

To the charge of silence I plead 
uilty, but not to the charge of neg- 
ect—no, I have not been unmindful 

of my promise, for, trust me, I have 
been studying the manners here with 
the | joapy application, and I think 
that I am now tolerably well initiated 
into all the mysteries of “ life” in 
Edinb e manners of the 


inhabitants of the “ Mopran 
Atuens,” as the Scotch proudly de- 
nominate their capital, which, in 
their eyes stands unrivalled, , widely 
differ from those of their ren 
south of the Tweed, and to tell them 
a homely truth, they are somewhat 
inferior to them in the ye ne sais guet 
of high breeding—that is to say, they 
do not the same ease so re+ 
quisite for fashionable life—their ease 
sits uneasy on them, it is studied, stiff, 
constrained. This they will not allow, 
and “ Heaven save the mark!" they 
look down upon our London manners 
with the greatest contempt, and de- 
clare us to be the disciples, sons, and 
daughters of folly and frivolity! I was 
the other evening at a large rout given 
by Mrs. of fashionable noto- 
riety, at her house (I cannot say man- 
sion, although her abode approaches 
nearer to the name than any in Edin- 
burgh) in Charlotte square-——-Mem, 
I wonder that she does not use her 
influence to have the gothic-like 
grass, of which I spoke, extirpated 
from the pavement—Understanding 
that Mrs, was the highest of 
the high in the fon point of view, you 
may easily imagine what Scottish 
elegance beauty and fashion I pictured 
to myself, that I should there meet 
with, Bear with me, Cecil, in my 
disappointment, for disappointed mast 
miserably; 1 was-—real elegance, 
beauty -and fashion scarce shone 
among the crowd—for elegance and 
fashion, stiffness and formality were 
substituted ; and for beauty—by “ the 
simplicity of Venus’ doves,’ and her 
own lovely self I swear, I never 
upon so large an assembly with go 
large a proportion of marvellously ill- 
favoured fair ones—mind ye, I don't 
condemn in toto—no, no, there was 
Lady M really interesting, pretty 
—there was Miss W——_ beautif 
though rather vain withal—besides 
two or three others of the same class, 
and five or six possablement dien, 
but taking the assemblage * all in all,” 
I hope ere long to. “look upon its 
like again.” The rooms—the twe 
drawing rooms—were crowded to the 
doors, which is invariably the case in 
Edinburgh, where the gentry “of 
every description whatsoever,” are 
uite as partial to “ crowded au- 
diences,” and speak of them with the 
same delight as Mesars, Eiliston and 
Kemble, or Messrs. Kemble and 

















Elliston, (gentlemen of the sock and 
buskin are particular about the right 
of precedence) and all other theatri- 
cal managers, not forgetting Mr. Mur- 
ray of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 
Quadrilles are here the most fashion- 
able dances, but merely the first set ; 
the lancers are sometimes attempted, 
but mangled quite as dreadfully as 
were the Polish ones at Waterloo. 
The now-contemned country dance 
is at titnes introduced—but as to the 
waltz, by “holy Paul,” the Scotch 
regard it asa second prostitution, and 
more than amazon must that young 
Leddy be who dares to commit so 
bold, so flagrant am act as to enter 
its giddy and voluptuous precincts. 
If by the greatest chance in the world 
stich an unusual sight is to be seen, 
the ancient dames turn up the whites 
of their eyes and send forth ejacula- 
tions upon the degeneracy of the pre- 
sent age, where the guid auld reeland 
the hieland fling is nae mair, while 
the younger ones, envying the situa- 
tion of the giddy waltzers, declare 
that they wadna be seen in sic a 
situation for the whole world !—ha! 
ha! what would they say at Willis'’s 
to this.—In short, fashionable life in 
London and Edinburgh ditfer foto 
ceto ;—in the latter place stitfness and 
formalit Y predominate too much, which 
graces I conceive to be about as 
far distant from fashionable manners 
as the north pole is from the south, 
The principal inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh endeavour to imitate and to 
rival the style of the highest of the 
ton in London, the imitation is mise- 
rable, and the attempts at rivalry 
absurd, neither their incomes, the 
size of their houses or their manners 
admit of it. The incomes of the 
Scotch gentry, in general, are very 
small, yet, notwithstanding this, a 
stranger passing the two fishionable 
months in Edinburgh would imagine 
that they possessed quantum suff: to 
squander away and to dash upon, 
However this is not the case, but 
management, the soul of economy, 
does wonders for them; and thus by 
living a gutet soder life nine months 
out of the twelve (during which ha/f 
pay period they are necessitated to 
deny themselves many more things 
than they would like to admit) they 
are enabled for the time being to 
revel in the “luscious sweets of 
plenty,” and soar above the rabble 
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crew. ‘Tis thus they manage affairs 
“ j' th’ north!’ — In Edinburgh 
scarcely ever more than two drawing 
rooms, (the front and back one) are 
thrown open for the reception of com- 
pany, which are always crowded to 
suffocation, so much so, indeed, that 
the lady of the house has no oppor- 
tunity of paying the least attention to 
a visitor, and a stranger, or one not 
universally acquainted, has generally 
the pleasure of remaining unnoticed 
and neglected the whole evening. 

Want of attention on the part of a 
host or hostess towards his or her 
guest is a breach of good breeding 
very common in Edinburgh—an in- 
vitation to a party is easily obtained, 
which is considered on the part of the 
donor a sufficient compliment without 
the trouble of introducing tire znvited 
to the company or a partner. Upon 
the slightest acquaintance invitations 
are given—so strong is the Scottish 
love for crowded rooms.—By way of 
being very extraordinaire or grand, 
upon any particular occasion, dJed- 
rooms, Cecil, bed-rooms are despoiled 
of their rightful furniture to accom. 
modate an extra dozen or two—the 
family take lodgings for the night, or 
sleep at a friend's! 

You ask my opinion of Scotch 
beauty, knowing I presume the erce/- 
lence of my taste; for spite of the 
imputation of egotism or vanity, I 
flatter myself that as a connoisseur in 
every thing that relates to female 
dress and beauty, F am not surpassed 
by many. Beauty they say is a word 
not to be defined; however in this I 
disagree; for although every man 
possesses a taste of his own, still a 
lovely woman must be a lovely 
woman all the world over. There are 
to be sure different styles of beauty— 
one man prefers the tair en bun peant, 
another, the delicate and symmetrical. 

In Edinburgh, speaking collectively, 
there is certainly not (the truth must 
out) * fair proportion” of handsome 
or pretty women, supposing the hand- 
some to belong to the en bon point 
class, and the pretty to the delicate 
and symmetrical. An admirer of 
la beaute and feminine loveliness 
may walk the streets a whole day, 
and not meet three that would attract 
his attention, or cause him to exclaim, 
“ By heavens! a beautiful creature!” 
Among the Scotch ladies, red hair. 
that bitter foe to beauty, prevails too 
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much, and their waists, ancles, and 
Aands are neither so delicate nor so 

small as they might be: their teeth 

they do not keep sufficiently clean— 

a crime of all crimes the most flagrant 

—for women with dirty teeth !— 

faugh! My notions of beauty are 

such, that a woman who has even a 

clumsy ancle, a coarse hand or arm, 

and such like appertinents, is not de- 

serving Of unlimited admiration ; but 
the Scotch have notions widely dif- 

ferent; they merely look to the face, 
which if found tolerably handsome or 
pretty, its possessor is declared a per- 
fect beauty, talked of as such, and as 
such admired, Therefore, should fate 
ere conduct thy steps to Auld Reekie, 
(according to the vu/garians) be not 
surprised to find its leading belles in- 
flicted with any of the above enume- 
rated misfortunes. From beauty we 
will step to that essential article which 
so much sets it off—dress. The old 
and hackneyed saying of * beauty 
when unadorned is adorned the most,” 
in this degenerate age is either disbe- 
lieved or wilfully disregarded. The 
ladies of Edinburgh dress extremely 
fine and expensively, yet notwith- 
standing their flounces .and flowers, 
they are seldom or never dressed well. 
They should know that it is not merely 
the richness and gaudiness of apparel 
which constitute good dressing, but 
that it more consists in putting the 
apparel on. Here is often to be seen 
a lady dressed in the highest style of 
fashion, with the skirt of her gown 
falling away from the body, exhibit- 
ing, perhaps, a petticoat not of the 
cleanest description; however, if in 
that quarter all is comme il faut, a 
large proportion of flannel may be 
seen some two or three inches below 
its proper station, revelling in the sun- 
shine, and reposing upon stockings 
that would be infinitely improved by 
the gentle application of soap and 
water. ‘Ihe manners of the Scotch 
ladies cannot be pronounced quite au 
fait, for there is a degree of stiffness 
in them, rather of a repulsive nature ; 
that is to say, the same innocent and 
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fashionable affability does not exist 
between the two sexes in Edinburgh, 
as it does in London, In a small 
yarty, it is considered the highest 
Sook of etiquette to address a young 
lady without a previous and formal 
introduction. This may be all very 
well ina public onli where an 
admission is obtained by paying for 
it, but among a * select few,” at a 
gentleman's house, where all are or 
ought to be on an equality, such pre- 
cise and high-wrought : notiuns are 
ridiculous in the extreme. But of all 
the outre points of etiquette observed 
by the ladies, that of refusing to walk 
arm in arm with the gentlemen is the 
most absurd. Wilt thou credit me, 
Cecil ?—a lady positively dare not 
accept a gentleman's arm in the 
street, under the idea of its bein, 
highly improper for “ meee 
folk" to come so closely in contact 
with each other. By heavens! ‘tis the 
rarest sight in the world to see three 
or sometimes four of these “ nice fan- 
tastic dames,” flanked on each side 
by a gentleman, endeavouring to keep 
at a respectful distance, whilst mighty 
Boreas (who in Edinburgh, from the 
unceasing hurricanes, I suspect holds 
his court) takes delight im preventing ; 
for he so occupies the ladies in guard- 
ing against too great an exposure of 
the ancle, or in keeping their bonnets 
on their heads, that it is almost im- 
possible for them to keep a straight 
course, and consequently they are con- 
tinually pushing and bouncing against 
each other, in sucha mauner as to 
call into play the risible faculties of a 
passer by. Well, Cecil, adieu, thou 
shalt have more anon,—By the way, 
just received a card for the Bachelor's 
Ball, a grand éet off that is to be given 
by the prime bloods of Edina—Lord 
Castlereagh at the head of it. Thou 
shalt hear of it in my next, The 
Theatre, &c. &c. shall not be forgot- 
ten. Adieu, encore, Thine, 
CHARLES RuPERT, 


Macgregor’s Hotel, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, Aug, 3d. 1824. 
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O turn thee, my soul, from the maiden unbending, 

In her face and her form though the graces may vie, 
With whom, at woe's tale, pity’s tear-drop descending, 
Ne’er soften‘d the brilliance that darts from her eye. 


Tho’ she boast all the charms that her sons e’er enchanted, 
Or liv'd in the young poet's fanciful lay, 

Alt for which a warm imagination e'er panted, 
My soul, from her blandishments turn thee away ! 


O turn to the maid, though less dazzling her beauty, 
Whose soul finely sensitive, melts at each woe ; 

Deems the soft sigh that swells in her bosom a duty, 
Nor dreams but all hearts, at the like, would feel so. 


Who turns not when grief, her petition preferring, 
Craves aid, to light gaieties coldly away ; 

But soothes with moist eye the sad soul of the erring, 
And bids the lorn heart of affliction be gay. 


In whose soul sweet compassion a chaste delight raises, 
Yet knows not th’ high value such feelings acquire ; 

But stealing abashed from the sound of its praises, 
Believes not the worth all beside so admire. 


To such who the maid would prefer who possesses, 
No mind orno heart her young charms to adorn ; 
Whom with feelings impassioned the man who addresses, 
Is answered inanely, or smil'd at in scorn. 


Or e’en tho’ her mind, ample, stor’d, and aspiring, 
Be all e’en the sanguinest wish could desire, 
Yet wanting that virtue so sweetly retiring, 
Which shuns where the crowd can extol and admire. 


And from the gay vortex of pleasure eine 
To weep with where happiness was but a dream ; 

The woes of the wretched, or soothing or sharing— 
Lose her charms bright etfu!gence their loveliest beam. 


Then pay aot, my warm soul, thine ardent devotions 
To 7 whose eyes, brilliant, though moistenless roll ; 
But seek thou the maid, pity’s tend'rest emotions 
That melts on her eye lash, and glows in her soul. 


Bedeck'd with gay hues, brightest tints richly blending, 
"Bove the parterre the tulip seems — to tower— 
I’ th’ wild blooms the primrose, meek, pale, unpretending, 

But which, oh, say which, is the loveliest flower ? F.F 
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Lapy Barpara was the only hope 
and sole representative of a noble fa- 
mily, the stock of which had dwindled 
down toa solitary branch—the Earl 
of Dorincourt. ‘The death of uncles, 
aunts, and an elder brother, had con- 
centrated an immense ore in his 
lordship’s possession ; but immeasur- 
able vanity, anda love of play, ab- 
sorbed all his inclinations and 
thoughts, so that no accession of ter- 
ritorial or funded wealth could sup 
port this double passion, which swept 
all before it. A great part of his ex- 
pectancies were anticipated by post 


abits, his large fortune, in ready 
money, bonds, securities, &c. was 
melted like snow before the sun, 
and transferred to ‘hall-a-dozen sue- 


cessive and successtul mistresses, and 
to the keepers of gaming-tables 
His disposable estates were first mort- 
gaged and next sold, and the entailed 
ones were annuitized and burdened up 
to more than the value of his life in- 
terest. It now becainme absolutely ne- 
cessary to create an heir of entail, 
and for that purpose to form a rich 
alliance. My Lord being a very 
handsome man, the thing seemed 
easy enough; but he was not abie to 
find a partner suitable m rank and 
beauty, with any thing like what 
would furnish enough to repair his 
family mansion, and to keep up his 
establishment. He therefore surren- 
dered his pretensions to birth and 
personal attractions, and only adhered 
to the obtaining the mammon of un- 
righteousness, and accordingly set his 
attorney on the scent for some rich 
man's only daughit T, ready to be sold 
for the title of Countess. Mr. Latitat 
having bargained for three per cent 
commission money out of her mar- 
riage portion, the happy bride was at 
last found—a broker's daughter, with 
one hundred thousand pounds ready 
cash, three thousand of which was 
devoted to the faithful agent. Mr. 
Lumbun, her close-fisted father, stuck 
out three weeks for half the sum to be 
payable at his demise, but the Lord 
id the lawyer were as tenacious ; 
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* In a few vears after, 
erifice made to ambition. 
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he died a bankrupt, never having 
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and after advising Miss to threater 
par that she would hang herself in het 
garters if thwarted in her choice, the 
hard bargain was struck, and the 
father wept at the nuptial ceremony, 
not at the giving away of his daugh- 
ter, but at the parting with what had 
cost him such excessive labour, and 
so much arduous roguery,—the fruits 
of executions, seizures, and distress, — 


‘of cent. per cent. loansand unredeemed 


pledges. The Countess set out in life 
by shutting her door on all her old 
friends, playmates, and neighbours, 
and pa was kicked down stairs by 
iy Lord, in the first *year, for refusing 
to lend him five thousand pounds to 
pay a debt of honour, all the rest of 
the property, except her ladyship’s 
pin-money, beg spent in repairing 
Dorincowt Castle, in redeeming the 
family plate and jewels, in an annuity 
to Mademoiselle Victorine, and in six 
weeks at Paris, where his Lordship 
and his crony Sir Francis Flutter 
played the parts of married bachelors, 
In the first twelvemonth Lady Barbara 
made her appearance on the stage of 
lite, and so disappointed was Lord 
Dorincourt at her sex, that he never 
could be prevailed upon to shew her 
the least kindness. Shortly after her 
birth, the fond husband importuned 
his deary to join him in raising an 
annuity of four hundred per annum 
out of her pin-money, which was one 
thousand a-year, and on her resist- 
ing his importunities, he separated 
from her, leaving her the town house, 
and going into furnished lodgings 
himself. Dorincourt Castle was let 
ready furnished; all the timber that 
could be cut was brought to mar- 
ket, and a sum of money obtained 
from the next heir, Lord D,’s cousin, 
to induce the latter to do no further 
injury to the estate, and to avoid the 
expence, uncertainty, and delays of 
law ; these remainitig resources, and 
a place under government, were my 
Lord's only means, and supported 
him until fifty, when the gout finished 
his career. 

Lady Barbara had now attained 
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the age of sixteen, but her growth was 
not proportioned to her years; nature 
had stinted her in stature and propor- 
tions, and had placed an onus on one 
shoulder, which might have produced 
a better effect, if fairly divided, in 
decking out the front of her bust. 
Every effort of back-boards and the 
pillory, of laying flat for hours on the 
floor, of drilling by a sergeant, and of 
riding the wrong side of a horse, could 
not equalize her shoulders. At six- 
teen the task was given up, and she 
presented to society a pretty delicate 
face, resembling her late father, but 
had all the mean, puny, ill-turned 
limbs, proceeding from the broker 
cross in the breed, together with large 
hands and feet, which no creams or 
cosmetics, no pinchings of gloves or 
crippling of shoes could alter, She 
therefore never quitted her gloves night 
or day, and wore very long drapery 
in the petticoat line; a bosom of the 
hue bad ieltones of the lily, was very 
liberally displayed, but it was over- 
looked by the promontory in its rear, 
which with a rich cashmere on it, 
seemed as if her ladyship was carrying 
a bale of goods for grandpapa, ora 
pack for the best bidder. As papa 
and mamma lived together, (as is vul- 
ee said) like dog and cat; fair 
Jarbara exhibited, in her infantine 
ears, the arch playfulness of a kitten, 
nut as her talents and ¢a/ons grew, she 
added thereto the point, the mi-chie- 
vousness, and the rancour of the larger 
animal, narrowed in pecuniary weight, 
she trusted to her attractions, and 
chose that of wit and satire, which 
never make friends. Having turned 
her back upon herself, (as a late noble 
Marquis would have said) she turned 
her back on meek-eyed charity, and 
soon took to cutting up all her ac- 

uaintance, In her eighteenth spring, 

e mistook the kind attentions of an 
amiable youth for a tender passion ; 
but on discovering that benevolence 
and compassion, ready to lean to 
the weak, the timid, the unprotected, 
and deformed, furnished the motives 
for his delicate devotion to her, she 
became almost infuriated with despair, 
and gave herself up to the work of 
criticism, exercised on all around her. 
Her a mother had long been an 
object of ridicule to her; the subject 
now became insipid ; so she set about 
studying the defects and tricks (we all 
have some) of every person who had 


the misfortune to be known to her, 
and she had a nick-name forevery one 
who visited Lady Dorincourt and her- 
self, and for every one with whom she 
met in the different societies to which 
her rank introduced her. There were 
Lady Bobtail, Lady. Anodyne, Miss 
Fiounce, Miss Fidget, Mrs. Shuffle, Mrs. 
Splutter, and Mrs. Hotcockles; Lord 
Puffendorf, Lord Broom, Mr. Angles, 
Mr.Nosetorment,Mr.Flyfiag, Mr. Wire- 
work, Captain Strut, Captain Throttle, 
and Cornet Stare, with a variety of 
other appellations too tedious to men- 
tion. To the defects or bad habits of 
the body she added the mimicry of 
those of conversation, tautology, cant 
words, expletives, vulgarisms, affecta- 
tions, the never-ending “ truly” of 
one, the worn out “to be sure” of 
another, the hacknied “ and all that 
sort of thing” of a third, the non- 
sensical “ et cetera” of a fourth, the 
auxiliary concluding “ ah” of a fifth, 
the vexing, out-of-place “no?” by 
way of interrogation, of another, and 
the something between an unmeaning 
smile and a smoihered word at intro- 
duction. 

Lady Bobtail was a knighted alder- 
man’s lady, who made short, quick 
curtsies, and who bustled about, swing- 
ing her train and back ornaments 
something like the active tail of a 
duck; thus Lady Barbara described 
and mocked her. Lady Anodyne 
was an Irish Countess, who in spite of 
high education and travelling, retained 
a little of the Hibernian slippers, and 
talked so low, and moved so gently, 
that Lady Barbara protested she tired 
her out and set her to sleep. Miss 
Flounce flounced and pouted, tossed 
her head like the leader of a waggon- 
team, and bridled up proudly on all 
occasions, Mrs. Shuffle justified the 
name, by her manner of walking, and 
by an impatient locomotive habit, 
which made her shift incessantly from 
room to room, and from one place to 
another. Miss Fidget considered that 
it gave her a lively girlish air to fidget 
about upon her chair, to make a kind 
of frisking motion of the body, accom- 
panied by a tapping of her fan on the 
palm of a“ hand, whilst standing up 
and talking to a beau. This was 
sometimes accompanied by “ Noa- 
sense! Come, come, have done with 
your compliments, stuff, fiddle faddle,” 
&c, Sometimes it was added to nibbling 
her lips, which were very prettily 











formed, and of a coral hue, and ac- 
companied by placing her fan at the 
corner of her eye, as if to rub the skin; 
the manceuvre was always completed 
by an arch smile. To do away with 
all these would-be graces, Lady Bar- 
bara called her an odious creature, 
who seemed to be in the torments 
arising from a flea concealed in some 
part of her wearing apparel. Mrs, 
Splutter, according to her critic, was 
almost unintelligible, from the rapidity 
of ber speech, which was accompanied 
by something like une petite pluie 
fine—a quick shower of small rain; 
‘so that, to use Lady Barbara’s words, 
her expressions were wef and werm, 
Mrs. Hotcockles lisped, and had a fur- 
ther impediment in her speech, as if 
she had hot cockles in her mouth, 
which she feared to swallow, and 
dared not get rid of otherwise. Lady 
Barbara good-naturedly remarked, 
that Mrs. had so much dif- 
ficulty in speaking, that she could 
have wished the thing to be impossible. 
Lord Putfendorf was a peer, always in 
a hurry, and out of breath,—partly 
induced by bad habit, and partly 
arising from corpulence. Lord Broom 
obtained that name from being very 
tall and thin, and from having an im- 
mense bunch of hair on his forehead, 
which, ever and anon, he combed 
with his fingers. Mr. Angles was a 
constant subject of mimicry, laughter, 
and imitation to her. She drew him, 
she counterfeited him, she followed 
him, she got him into attitudes, and 
held him up for the amusement of her 
circle. Here she had him standing 
ia three triangles, a thumb and finger 
applied to the two front buttons of 
his pantaloons, and his slender legs 
extended triangularly ; here, taking a 
glass of wine, all triangles together ; 
in another place, bowing, and offer- 
ing his hand toa partner; here, seated 
at his ease on an Ottoman. ‘“ Ne- 
ver,” added she, “ had any man so 
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many dad points about him.” Mr. 
Nosetorment was a gentleman who 
had a trick of snifting and of rubbing 
his nose, which produced a ridiculous 
appearance, but which might often 
have passed off unperceived, but for 
the detection which Lady Barbara's 
piercing eye produced. Mr. Flyflag 
had a bad habit of taking snuff and of 
extending his handkerchief (that 
“flag of abomination,” as Lord 
Chesterfield called it) too widely. 
Mr. Wirework, Lady Barbara said, 
moved as if he was connected together 
with wires, and put her in mind of a 
scaramouch, Captain Strut acted up 
to his nom de guerre, asdid Cornet 
Stare, who was called by her Lady- 
ship the Vacant Cornetcy; and Cap- 
tain Throttle was continually emerg- 
ing his neck from the bondage of his 
cravat, inserting his fingers betwixt 
his windpipe and the well-tied knot 
which compressed it, and twisting his 
chin about to the right and to the left, 
To conclude, Lady Barbarous (for she 
had no mercy) had discovered that 
all her acquaintances looked so, that 
it might be thought “ that one of 
Nature's journeymen had made them, 
and not made them well, they imitated 
nature so abominably.” 

Such is Lady Barbara, now growing 
old. Let maiden ladies take warning 
by her example; let those who have 
bad tricks and habits either correct 
them, or shun her company:—the 
first would be the safest and most use- 
ful to themselves, and rend@r them 
pleasanter in society; for although 
we are, in general, not aware of our 
own bad habits, yet we easily per. 
ceive them in others; and it is incon- 
ceivable that so many persons, other- 
wise well-bred, should persist in these 
venial sins against good breeding, 
which we see every day, in all ages 
and conditions, many of which are 
really too gross or silly to render them 
worthy of notice. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON A GENERAL IRON-RAIL-WAY; 


on 
LAND STEAM-CONVEYANCE, 


To supersede the necessity of Horses in all Public Vehicles, 
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Soon shall thy arm unconquer’d steam ! afar 

Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car ; 

Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 

The flying chariots through the fields of air. DaaRwin. 


“It has been remarked, that Railways bave hitherto been confined almost exclu 
sively to coal works and other mines, and that inventions whose only recommenda - 
tions are simplicity and usefulness are often suffered to lie long in a state of public 
neglect, whilst others, of no real utility, being pertinaciously blazoned forth by inter- 
ested or blinded partizans, are readily adopted. Rers’ Cyclopedia 


Smn-—From the particular attention At the first view of such a plan in- 
which the governmentand the public — dividuals are disposed to ridicule it as 
are now bestowing upon steam navi-  chimerical, this 1s, indeed, the lot ot 
gation, it follows, of course, that a all new schemes, but let it be remem- 
similar conveyance by land, with its bered that it is the peculiar privilege 
numerous, dut yet unforescen advan- of the ignorant to ridievle what they 
tages, must also command general no- do not understand, The lighting of 
tice, if we may judge by comparison — towns with gas was no doubt ridiculed 
how much greater interest it would — by thousands who now hold shares, 
yield the community in every re- and mghtly enjoy the benefit of that 


spect. luminous project! If public attention 


—— 


* Although it is only of late years that steam bas been extensively applied to the 
propelling of vessels on water, yeta knowledge of its capabilities for this purpose is 


of old date. As far back as the 2Ist of December, 1736, Mr. Jonathan Hulls took 
out a patent for “‘ A new invented machine for carrying vessels or ships out of, er into, 
any harbour, port, or river, against wind and tide, or in a calm ;” and in the follow- 
ing year he published a pamphlet at London, which is now extremely rare, detailing 
at length the nature of bis invention. In the introduction to bis pamphlet Mr. H. pro- 
phetically remarks, ‘* There is one great bardsbip lies too commonly upon those who 
propose to advance some new, though useful, scheme for the public benefit ; the world 
abounding more in rash censure than iv a candid and unprejudiced estimation of things ; 
ifa person does not answer their expectation in every respect, instead of friendly 
treatment for good intentions, he too frequently meets with ridicule and contempt.’’- 

We are willing to think that there is less of this ungenerous feeling to be met with 
now-n-days than formerly, and yet even at the present time, how many are the projects 
of genius for the bevefit of mankind, which lie thrown aside, neglected and contemned ? 
How can we be certain that our children’s children may not bave as much cause to 
wonder at the stupidity of their grandsires in not adopting some palpable improve- 
ments revealed to them, as we have to wouder at the stupidity of ours in leaving un- 
tried so fair an invention as the steam-boat, when once proposed to them in a man- 
ner so Clear and satisfactory as we shall find it was done by Mr, Hulls? Mr. H., it will 
be seen, limited his views of the usefulness of the steam-boat to towing vessels or ships 
out of, or into any harbour, port, or river, at all times and in all weathers; but it is 
needless to say bow vastly important its adoption even to that extent would have been. 
Tet one illustration suffice, Had the ease and celerity with which the largest vessels 
may thus be cerried out of, or into the most inland havens, been fully known twenty 
years ago, the inconvenience attending the Medway, as a station for our North Se: 

fleet would vever bave been felt, avd chose new works at Sheerness, which have ces’ 
upwards of 2 million of money, would probubly never bave been erected.’’ 


Aiechanics' Mae, No. 7, Oct. 13, 1823. 
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could be roused, in order to examine, 
impartially, into the present policy of 
our inland conveyance, every indi- 
vidual would soon be uaded of 
the absolute necessity of an entirely 
new system of national intercourse. 
There is no branch of political eco- 
nomy which is so imperatively de- 
mands particular attention m every 
district, and none so worthy of na- 
tional support, as the facility of com- 
munication from town to town 
throughout the united kingdom, yet, 
from the very general naiure of this 
improvement, few persons seem sen- 
sible of its importance to individuals. 
This is proved by perseverance in a 
system where want of skill in the di- 
rection of all our roads, their accu- 
mulating debt, and, generally, bad 
condition, are the only characteristic 
features. 

The practical economy of steam- 
power is, however, already so fully 
proved, by its universal adoption in 
our mining districts, in our manufac- 
tories, and on board our packets, as to 
afford demonstrative evidence of the 
numerous advantages which might 
daily be derived from its general ap- 
plication to our inland conveyance. 

The national importance of this 
improvement cannot fail, in process 
of time, to attract universal attention, 
both at home and abroad, the t 
facility and economy in our daily 
communication by steam-packets af- 
ford the most perfect illustration of 
this scheme; but however excellent 
the present system of steam-packets 
may appear, the superiority of land 
steam conveyance will be still more 
apparent, as it unites, in a tenfold 
degree, every advantage which steam 
packets, canals, coasting-traders, and 
turnpike roads now yield. 

The expence attending these four 
different modes of conveyance, com- 
pared with that of a general iron rail- 
way, must eventually rouse astonish- 
ment in every thoughtful mind, how 
our engineers can séz/i waste their 
time and the ‘public money in delu- 
sive canal speculations, and on the 
present miserable system of roads !— 
Why may not the same facility and 
dispatch be given on land as we now 
find in daily practice by steam- 
packets? Let our engineers answer 
this simple question. By a direct 
communication of land steam-con- 
veyance throughout the interior of 


las 


the united kingdom, and the present 
facility of crossing the channels by 
steam-packets, we mav confidently 
promise ourselves the certainty of thus 
performing the whole conveyance, or 
transport of goods and persons, by 
the sole power of steam both by land 
and water, 

By the establishment of a General 
Iron Rail-way, in a direct line, the 
distance between the capital and the 
manufacturing districts, and the prin- 
cipal cities, might be reduced one 
quarter, and in many cases one-third, 
instead of the ridiculously winding 
course the stage and mail coaches now 
daily run, ‘This remark is still more 
applicable to canals, where distance 
between the capital and all places of 
commercial importance is egregiously 
lengthened by the most extraordi- 
narily serpentine direction of almost 
all our canals, 

The permanent prosperity which 
would arise to commerce from this 
rapid communication, would soon be 
felt in every corner of the united king- 
dom; the mailsfrom London to Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Leeds, might 
be conveyed within the space of twelve 
hours, and those to Glasgow and 
Edinburgh within twenty-four; the 
ordinary stage-coaches, caravans, and 
vehicles, for the conveyance of every 
description of merchandize, might also 
be transported on the same improved 
and economical principle. 

As this alteration in the convey- 
ance of vehicles by land will tend to 
improve all commercial connexions, 
by the approximation of the various 
branches of commerce and manufac- 
tures with their source, so in like 
manner would the domestic conveni- 
ence of individuals residing in the 
vicinity of London be much improv- 
ed, the immense population spread 
around this great city, going to and 
fro every day by the numerous stages, 
might be conveyed with greater per- 
sonal accommodation and safety in 
one-half the time, and at one-half the 
expence now incurred; the circum- 
jacent country is particularly well 
adapted for a rail-way in every re- 
spect, therefore 1 should have thought 
it is likely for the plan to have com- 
menced at the capital, as soon as at 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool; between these three. places a 
railway is about to be laid down for 
the general «mntroduction of land 
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steam conveyance, and I hope that 
the citizens of London will be zealous 
in promoting an object so highly be- 

ial to themselves as well as to 
the whole country; ifa public meet- 
ing were convened by the wealthy 
merchants and capitalists of the me- 
tropolis, in order to canvass the rela. 
tive properties of this scheme, the ex- 
ample would soon be followed in all 
parts of the kingdom, (for tt is only 
through the most candid and most 
impartial examination into the ef- 
feels likely to result from the adop- 
tion of this measure, that its vast 
importance to the nation, as well as 
to individuals, can be properly known 
and understood.) and the many mil- 
lions now annually squandered away 
in purchasing and feeding unneces- 
sary horses, might be divided by the 
holders of shares in a General Iron 
Railway Company, and in the numer- 
ous Branch Companies, which would 
be established throughout the united 
kingdom. 

ad a railway been laid down in- 
stead of the Regent's Canals, the pub- 
lic in general, and the merchants, 
would soon have acknowledged its 
superiority, and the proprietors would 
not have had to repent of their sub. 
scriptions. London, most particularly, 
requires @ new system of communi- 
cation with the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing districts, the commerce 
of London must decline in conse- 
quence of the tedious delay and heavy 
expence which attend the exportation 
or importation of merchandize here 
compared with the north, and in order 
to enable the metropolis to hold its 
wonted rank, as the chief commercial 
city, it must carefully watch, and 
patronize in the south, every im- 
provement of the northern ports, 
which are progressively gaining 
strength, and rendering themselves 
independent of the capital. In every 
view of the subject, the city of London 
would reap the greatest benefit from 
this project; the East and West India 
merchants, indeed all merchants of 
London, might negociate in the popu- 
lous towns and villages of the north 
on the same terms as those resident 
there. 
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be supplied with , from 
the hand’ oo ieries as well as from 
Newcastle and Shields, on 
terms, instead of the intolerable price 
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they now pay; the jmany disad. 
vantages attending the coal trade in 
London are sufficiently apparent in 
the expence of vessels, seamen’s wages, 
protracted voyages, insurance, ton- 
nage dues, light dues, lighterage, &c, 
and it should also be remembered, 
that vessels 1n this trade, generally, | 
believe, return from London in bal- 
last, whereas coal-waggons coming to 
London on railways might be certain 
of lading, on return, to all the popu- 
lous districts through which they 
would pass. One gang of coal-wag- 
gops, carrying the full freight of a 
vessel, might be forwarded from 
Newcastle to London in three days, 
by the simple expence of one steam- 
engine; but the manifold benefits 
which this measure would throw open 
to the general commerce of London, 
and throughout the interior of the 
united kingdom, can only be justly 
agpteciatel when they become uni- 
versally known and understood. 

It remains only to know the exact 
amount of capital required for a rail- 
way, in order tu shew the feasibility 
of this scheme, and on this head, if we 
reckon each single rail-way at two 
thousand pounds per mile, and allow 
two rail-ways for vehicles going down, 
and two rail-ways for those returning, 
the whole sum, per mile, will be eight 
thousand pounds; however, to guard 
against contingent expences, let the 
sum be stated at twelve thousand 
pounds per mile, and this | think the 
most experienced engineers and sur- 
veyors will allow to be the utmost ex- 
tent ; the distance between Newcastle 
and London, in a direct line, will be 
about two hundred miles, which, at 
twelve thousand pounds per mile cost 
of the rail-way, will amount to two 
million four hundred thousand pounds 
capital stock. 

‘Taking, for acalculation, the num- 
ber of chaldrons of coals annually 
consumed in London to amount to 
two million, and reckoning the toll 
to be levied upon each chaldron per 
rail-way at five shillings, for the 
whole distance from Newcastle to 
London, this branch of commerce 
alone would yield a revenue of five 
hundred thousand pounds to thepro- 
prietors uf the rail-way, without tak- 
ing into account the numerous daily 
vehicles of every description for the 
conveyance of persons, and of mer- 
chandize of every kind, all) which 











might contribute a three-fold toll to 
what is now paid on turnpike roads, 
and still convey goods and persons at 
one-half the present charge, and in 
one-half the time. 

The experience already had of our 
canal conveyance cannot fail to con- 
vince every impartial reader, after due 
observation, that the heavy expence 
attending the construction and repair 
of canal boats, with all their multifa- 
rious tackle, men's wages, horses and 
their keep, must render the transport 
much dearer than by an improved 
rail-way, which so peculiarly com- 
bines both economy of time and 
of labour; the few hands required to 
superintend a gang of waggons on the 
rail-way, compared with those em- 
ployed in the conveyance of the same 
freight by a canal, can only excite 
the astonishment of every one, how 
our engineers should have so particu- 
larly directed their attention to this 
latter system in preference to the for- 
mer. For further information on this 
subject, I beg to refer your readers to 
my “ Observations on a General Iron 
Rail-way,”’ containing plates and maps 
illustrative of this plan, published by 
Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, 
London, 

Every day’s experience serves, more 
and more, to convince me that no 
conveyance which the most improved 
canal, or public road, now affords, can 
be compared with this simple mode 
of conveyance; the application of 
mechanical power on improved rail- 
ways. Indeed, as wasteful expendi. 
ture and want of skill are the only 
characteristic features of canals and 
turnpike roads, so are the opposite 
extremes of economy and skill com- 
bined, alike descriptive of the rail- 
way. 

Steam —_ on the plan now 
proposed, would answer every pur- 
pose required by the intercourse of 
the country, and clearly prove that 
the vast expences now incurred by the 
employment of horses, are totally 
unnecessary; it will scarcely be 
credited that a stock of 100,000 horses 
renewed every four years, will cost 
their keep and interest of capital in- 
cluded, in the course of twelve years, 
no less than thirty-four million seven 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The great saving which might be 
effected by the employment of steam 
power, will be obvious to every one 
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when it is mentioned, that one steam- 
engine would, on an improved rail- 
way, draw from London to Edin- 
burgh, three stage coaches ,(each car- 
rying twice the luggage and number 
of passengers of ordimary coaches) 
in thirty hours, which now uire 
three hundred horses, and at least 
fifty hours time for the performance of 
as 
hatever attempts may be made to 
bring steam-carriages, or other me- 
chanical vehicles into use on the ordi- 
nary turnpike roads; few of the nu- 
merous obstacles and inconveniences 
which present themselves against 
their introduction, need but be stated 
to convince every one of the impro- 
priety of such a measure; these new 
steam-carriages on descending the 
steep hills of our ordinary turnpike 
roads, would, on the slightest accident 
happening to the machinery, be 
dashed to pieces; the small weight 
drawn by one steam-engine, as well 
as the dilatory rate of speed, compared 
with what the same engine might 
effect on an improved rail-way, is of 
itself sufficient, to shew the folly of the 
attempt. There is also another objec- 
tion which cannot escape any person's 
observation,namely, that no steam-en- 
gine could be suffered on the common 
turnpike road without endangering 
the lives of individuals, as no horse, 
generally speaking, would pass these 
terrific machines ; therefore, it must 
be evident, the only likely way of suc- 
cess is so to form our road, that it may 
be adapted for the peculiar construc- 
tion of steam machinery, by a per- 
fectly even and solid surface, so as to 
accelerate the speed of carriages 
with a less propelling power, and 
consequently, diminish the expence 
of conveyance. ‘To give the neces- 
sary encouragement to the rapid im- 
provements of mechanical power, the 
common turnpike roads should be left 
as they now are, without any further 
waste of public money in delusive 
schemes, and a perfectly new system 
of conveyance begun, more con- 
sonant with the spirit of the times, 
and better adapted for the immense 
intercourse and increasing traflic of 
this great commercial nation, 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
THOMAS GRAY, 


Nottingham, 2d. August, 1824, 


The Lass o° Banchorie. 


THE LASS O° BANCHORITE. 


A BALLAD. 


THe heather bell it bloomit fair, 
And featly waved aboon the Dee ; 
The heather bell shall bloom nae mair— 
Its sweets are wallowit on the lea. 


My ain true luve was winsome and gay, 
And bonnie and sheen as the sun at noon 
My true luve will nae mare be sae— 
The lang grass whistles her corse aboon 


Auchorie’s fairest flower is gaen ! 

She sleeps beneath yon willow tree ; 
And slumber wv’ her, ilka ane, 

The joys whilk budded ance for me. 


Nae mair wi’ canty heart I ride 

The muir, the glen, and the braid heath ower. 
And blithely prove what fae daur bidc— 

The welcome keen o' a Scot's claymore 


The sparkling e’e that my wejcome sang, 
The heart sae couthie she prest me tec, 

The tongue that sae sweetly my stay ca'd.lavg-- 
O they slumber beneath the willow tree. 


the hand that softly smoothed my bree, 
The pouting lip that a kiss wad hae, 

‘The looks sae fond that were a’ to me— 
Nae mair shall sweetly my toils repay. 


My claymore [ unbelt, and my basnet unbrace, 
And a’ the glories o’ war forswear ; 

F sought my reward in my Marian’s face— 
it yields it not now, and I scek’t mac maii 


Below, my Marian,—hush thee, my maiden 
Saftand sweet may thy slumbers be! 

1 the’ e’en come hither, with fresh flowers laden, 
And strew them under the willow tree. 






















In our last number we, for the first 
time, made an allusion to the ** New 
European Magazine,”’ with which we 
were represented to have been en- 
gaged in a literary warfare, by Black- 
wood’s Magazine; a magazine which 
seems to have, from its very com- 
mencement, taken it for granted, that 
truth is too serious and heavy-paced 
for the airy, light-footed readers of 
magazines. In vindication of our- 
selves we deemed it our duty to re- 
move any impression which might 
result from the very circumstance of 
having it supposed that we stooped 
to notice, or even to recognize so dull, 
unmeaning, and so stupid a production, 
That it was what we then and now 
describe it to be, is confirmed by its 
sudden expiration last month, and 
this very expiration proves that we 
were better judges of literary merit 
than the mighty Christopher who 
gave it the advantage over us. It is 
curious, however, he should tell 
his readers, that we were at war with 
the New European, which was a 
downright untruth, and conceal 
from them the hostilities which we 
had commenced against himself. It 
is with Blackwood's Magazine we 
were in war, not with the “New 
European ;” but we must confess we 
were not prompted to take arms 

inst it because we thought its 

itor a more noble adversary, or 
placed him higher in the scale of in- 
tellect, but because we knew that the 
public had taken some kind of whim 
or other to give the work which he 
conducts a wider circulation, and 
therefore a greater opportunity of 
levelling all the barriers that separate 
sense from nonsense, wit from ribal- 
dry, taste from antry, and genius 
from dulness. The puissant Chris- 
topher, however, thought it wiser to 
conceal from the world that we proved 
him a blockhead than by giving it pub- 
icity, acknowledge that he was 
called upon to engage in a contest to 
which he knew himself unequal. We 
have this month taken a peep into 
the precious scraps of nonsense he 
published in his last number, and we 
find that 


The creature’s at bis dirty work again, 
BE. M. August, 1824. 


The Periodical Press. 


PERIODICAL PRESS, 


bespattering genius of the highest 
order, and atlecting a knowledge of 
the history and grievances of a coun- 
try of which he knows literally 
nothing. 

It appears that some Cork farmer, 
or ratnersome Orange polemic, has 
attacked Captain Rock, in a work 
entitled “Captain Rock Detected.” 
This work we have not seen, though 
coming from a pen which, if we cre- 
dit Blackwood’s Magazine, is second to 
none “ since the death of his illus- 
trious countryman, Burke.’ From the 
extracts, however, made from it in 
Black wood's, we can easily perceive 
what manner of production it is, the 
spirit with which it was written, and 
the pretended philosophic genius of 
its author, Bu:ke says somewhere 
that the promulgation of truth can in 
no instance be wrong; but this il- 
lustrious farmer, who equals him, 
seems to think, that truth should be 
always concealed, and conceals it ac- 
cordingly; and for doing so, Black- 
wood tells us that he is surpassed by 
no writer since the days of Burke, 

Treating on the sources where the 
grievances of Irland originated, and 
of the rebellion among the rest, the 
author of “ Captain Rock Detected,” 
observes that «the Union followed 
the Rebellion. No measure could be 
more necessary in every point of view, 
We certainly shall not stop to dis- 
cuss the policy or the impolicy of 
such a measure now, with such a 
reasoner as Mr. Thomas Moore, the 
biographer of Capt. Rock, It is open 
to the same obloquy as the union 
to Scotland formerly was, and from 
the same class of people. Local im- 
portance was affronted—day-dreams 
of imperial independence marred for 
ever, Is it wonderful that a people, 
whose arena for political discussion, 
which was at the same time the pass- 
port to political importance, was taken 
away, should feel sore at the dissolu- 
tion of the Irish parliament, that 
most intolerable of nuisances? Is it 
wonderful that the canaille, full of the 
recollection of the misty grandeur, 
cast over the aboriginal savages, who 
held their sceptres by lying chro- 
niclers, and also taught by the sue- 


cessors of the said chroniclers to look 
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forward in abounding hope to the 
day when the total separation of the 
insular governments should restore not 
only the natural splendour, but the 
cherished faith of her “ millions,” 
should look with jealousy or indig- 
nafion on a measure which put a 
final extinguisher on such hopes? 
Nor shall we omit, in forming a ca- 
talogue of the reasons which con- 
tinue the sorrow for the Union through 
Ireland, the patriotic exertions of 
such eminent and respectable cha- 
racters as the poet of the * Fudge Fa- 
mily,’ and the Novelist of the * Wild 
Irish Girl,’ to pass by somé score less 
noted, though not less active, poison- 
ers of the public mind.” 


Here we are told that “ no measure: 


could be more necessary” than the 
Union; and yet the writer throws a 
doubt upon its utility, when he tells 
us, the moment after, that he “ shall 
not stop to discuss the policy or im- 
policy of such a measure.” Surely 
there can be no impolicy in that than 
which nothing is more necessary. 
The measure was politic or the con- 
trary: if politic, why admit even 
the possibility of its impolicy ? If 
Mr. Thomas Moore be, as he asserts, 
such a reasoner as is not worth argu- 
ing with, surely he ought to pay some 
respect to the judgment of his readers, 
and suppose them capable of esti- 
mating the value of any arguments 
he could bring forward, to prove that 
the union was a necessary measure, 
Did he take it for granted that all his 
readers were as well satisfied of the 
measure being necessary as he was 
himself? if he think so he mistakes; 
for we say it with confidence, there is 
not one Irishman out of 500 who will 
admit its utility. If by necessary, 
he means necessary to the English, we 
admit it was useful to them; but that 
it was equally so to the Irish we deny. 
Why, then, take that for granted 
which the majority of the people 
deny ; for we feel certain that, leaving 
the Irish altogether out of the qnes- 
tion, the majority of Englishmen 
will admit that, however serviceable 
the Union has been to England, it has 
been highly injurious to Ireland. It 
seems, then, that when Blackwood 
speaks of policy, he means English 
not Irish policy; or, in other words, 
he considers every thing politic that 
promotes the interests of England, 
whether Ireland suffer by it or not. 


But if this be what the legislature 
considers policy, is it not a complete 
farce? is it not the broadest hum- 
bugging to say that any union exists 
between England and Ireland? If 
there be no union of interests, in 
what does the union consist? Why, 
truly only, in blinding the Irish, and 
rendering them uamindful of their 
own sufferings, through an erroneous 
opinion, that whatever they endure 
the English endure the same, both 
nations being united. But says the 
critic, “ Is it wonderful that a people 
whose arena for political discussion, 
which was at the same time the pass- 
port to political importance, was 
taken away; should feel sore at the 
dissolution of the Irish parliament— 
that most intolerable of nuisances?” 
But pray, master Christopher, or who- 
ever you are, is one injustice corrected 
by the commission of another? Who 
took away the political importance of 
Ireland? England you will say; at 
least you cannot deny it. Because 
England then has deprived Ireland of 
her political importance, you think 
her justified also in depriving her of 
that national assembly which pre- 
served, or, at least, whose professed 
object it was to preserve the ruins of 
her shattered constitution. If this be 
logic, if this be reason, if this be 
justice, from logic, reason and justice, 
O Lord deliver us! What is logic 
worth, if it only serve to corrupt 
reason? What is reason worth, if it 
serve only to warp the dictates of 
justice? What is justice worth, if 
it serve only to justify oppression, 
and make one evil act serve only to 
prove the consistency of another > 
Poor Christopher North! if this be 
what you cail policy, you are poor 
indeed! You are poor in humanity. 
Your logic is sophistry—your reason 
is deluston—your justice is perfidy. 
You say that “ Moore, with that bad 
faith which has at all times charac- 
terized him, pretends tobe dubious 
as to the derivation” of the term 
‘* rock,” applied to the Irish captain ; 
but you will tell us that “ he well 
that the class of people, from 
whose ranks the captain is drawn, 
look upon the Roman Catholic Church 
as the * rock” of the Christian faith, 
and set up their leader as its cham- 
pion. With the ignorance of poor 
deluded peasants they attributed their 
depression to the tythes, well remem- 





bering the lessons taught them by 
their old whig landlords, and the false 
and intemperate speeches of Mr. 
Grattan, and his associates. By at- 
tacking the property of the clergy, 
they were not only ministering to 
their own wants, as they imagined, 
but doing something vastly heroic 
towards extirpating heresy.” 

Now, that your derivation is false, is 
proved by facts ; that it is not etymo- 
logical is proved by reason, or the 
philosophy of grammar. That it is 
false, is proved by thefact that Cap- 
tain Rock's adherents are as hostile to 
the catholic clergy as to any other, 
when they interfere with what they 
consider to be their proper rights: 
witness the late murder of a respecta- 
ble catholic, the brother of the present 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kilkenny ; 
that it is not etymological is proved 
by the philosophy of grammar, which 


teaches us to trace words to their most. 


natural origin. Now what can be more 
natural than to trace the term “ Rock,” 
when applied to the leader of a band, 
who professes to stand up in defence 


Song. 
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leges of his country, to the metapho- 
rical idea always attached to “ rock,” 
which signifies a stay, prop, or bul- 
wark. ‘The other gross misrepresen - 
tations, which you have put forth im 
your review of “ Captain Rock De- 
tected,” we shall pass over, as un- 
worthy of observation. They are of 
a piece with those on which we have 
now commented; and we only re- 
gret that your cant and humbuygging 
manner should make so great a por- 
tion of periodical readers; cr, if 
you object to the expression, of the 
readers of: the periodical press, the 
dupes of your sophistry, and not un- 
frequently the admirers of your igno- 
rance, Your ignorance we have fre- 
quently pointed out, though we were 
well convinced you had not courage, or 
we should rather say, ability, to stand 
up in your own defence. We now call 
upon you publicly, if you have this 
ability, to come forward and prove it. 
If you will not, you must acknow- 
ledve that there are two ways of 
obtaining public patronage—one by 
ability, aud the other by humbug- 





of the unalienable rights and privie ging. EDITOR, 
SONG. 


Go, seck in Courts for brighter hours ; 

Go, dwell amidst scenes where splendour reigns ; 
Go, seek the triumphs fortune showers 

On those who think them worth (Heir pains. 
Go! in your hours ol pomp forget 

The humble pleasures of the glade ; 
I would not have you once regret 

Your tender faithful Cottage Maid. 


A brighter robe may lure your eyes, 
A sotter speech may lure your ear ; 
A nobler bieast for you may sigh, 
A milder eye may shed a tear; 

But none so fond, so true you'll find, 
As she now weeping in the shade; 
Then sometimes to your faithless mind 

Recal your drooping, Cottage Maid. 


This brow was fair, 've heard you say, 
These eyes were bright as gems to thee; 
My hopes of bliss have died away, 
Your heart :o coldiy beats for me. 
Mourn not for me when I no more 
Shall dive in this retir'd glade; 
I would not have your heart deplore 


its fond, neglected, Cottage Maid. 


* 





W.H. Lanes. 









































An Invitation from R. W. to Eliza. 


AN INVITATION FROM R. W. TO ELIZA. 






Weare not certain that we perfectly understand the short epistle that accom- 
panied this beautiful Little poem. Perhaps its author would favor us with an 
explanation. Epitor. 


WueEn day hath sunk behind yon hill, 
And all is calm, serene, and still, 
Above, below, in earth or sky, 
Save Philomela’s melody, 

O, come to me. 


When night's pale mistress, chaste and fais, 
i Glides swiftly through the azure air, | 
And throws upon the rippled stream 
Soft gliding by, her dancing beam, 
Then hither flee. 


And where the willow sombrous steeps 
Its tendrils in the wave and weeps, 
Fil tell my tale of truest love, 

And join the night bird of the grove, 
In praise of thee. 


Then come, and to my throbbing breast, 

Responsive let thine own be prest— 

O come, and listen to the sig 

Of one ne’er happy but when nigh, 
Sweet girl to thee. 


And while within my clasping arms, 

I gaze enraptur’d on thy charms, 

Imprinting on thy lips a kiss, 

I'll speak the “ measure” of my bliss, 
My ecstacy! 


Shlain nooo os 
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Ou! may I not, may I not tell thee, 

What I never can hide from thee long ; 
| In my tale there is nought that can spell thee, 
pr To say or do any thing wrong. 
For I'll speak but of hearts twined together, 

Like a couple, like a couple of young trees, 
That between them in life's wildest weather, 

Joy may revel, joy may revel, safe at ease. 

Then may I not, &c. 
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Yet I'll mind thee, too—glances like thine, 
Ever roving thus o'er the bright sky, 
As in search of some lover divine, 
W ould be wiser if pointed less high. 
And man, though a rade ark he be, 
Hath a treasure, hath a treasure in his breast, 
\ W hich if once he can make woman see, 
: Oh! she'll have it, oh! she'll have it, ere she rest. 
| Then may 1 not, &e. B. 
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CANADA. 


Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas, 
by E. A. Talbot, Esq. 2 vols. 


Tue passion for emigration that 
lately raged so violently, has now 
gradually subsided—partly from the 
disappearance of that distressing state 


of business that first suggested the 
idea of change ; and partly from the 
unfavourable accounts that have been 
received from almost every one that 
has left his native home. To what 
known, or unknown part of the 
globe, in fact, were not our suffering 
population invited to transport them- 
selves, that they might exchange a 
life of labour, for one of almost un- 
mixed enjoyment,—misery for happi- 
ness ! The promised land held out to 
some, was the fertile, but uncleared 
region along the mighty rivers of 
Western America, or the barbarous 
and unhealthy shores of Erie and 
Ontario ; some adventurous spirits, 
sailed half round the globe to obtain 
fortune and prosperity on the convict- 
settled shores of New Holland; while 
others have chosen the more arduous 
task of contending with the fevers 
and Indians of the Mosquito shore, 
or with the Boors and Bojesmen of 
Western Africa. When we assert that 
the emigrants to all these various and 
widely distant countries, have, with 
very few exceptions, been sadly dis- 
meee we merely express the 
unbiassed opinion which every intel- 
=_ person is compelled to form, 
who peruses the narrative of any 
of the unfortunate exiles, whom 
misfortune or the misrepresentations 
of others, have led to abandon the 
land of their fathers. There can be 
no doubt, that the Gonpeortments of 
many, must be attributed to their 
ignorance of the country, of their 
adaptation, or to extravagant expecta- 
tions, that could be realized in no quar- 
ter of the globe ; but we must at the 
same time maintain, that the idea of 
emigrating from England to any 
country out of Europe, is, in almost 
all cases, highly unwise. European 
comfort, and European society, are 
not to be found in any new settlement 


in any part of the world, and in old 
settlements, the chances of success in 
business are as few as am the 
crowded population of England, A 
prudent man with a small fortune, may 
secure a certain degree of indepen- 
dence to his children, in the back- 
woods of republican America, (the 
most eligible of new countries for an 
emi ) but there he must sacrifice 
allthe happiness of his own life, in 
the distant prospect of benefiting 
his posterity, He can never 
enjoy any benefit from the change. 
But itis not his own comfort and 
convenience alone that are involved, 
for these he may be willing to sacri- 


‘fice, but he ought to pause ere he 


enter on a measure that cannot fail to 
render his wife and adult children, 
unhappy for life. Yetwe know this 
to be a never-failing consequence of 
emigration to new settled countries. 
The Atlantic States of the American 
confederation, are in circumstances 
entirely different. Not that they too 
do not possess their discomforts; but 
at least the change of habits is not 
very important to an Englishman. 
Widely different is the situation of the 
English settler in the new States on the 
Ohio and Mississippi!—by prudence 
and unremitting industry, he may 
enjoy all the necessaries of life in 
great abundance; but of its luxuries 
and refinements, of social intercourse 
and all that renders life supportable, 
he must be for ever preclud Men 
accommodate themselves to different 
habits of life, to change of scene, to 
new friends and connexions: women, 
never. This is one grand bar to the 
happiness of emigrating families, 
that has been little attended to, but 
which oughtto receive its due weight 
in the Lebien of good and evil, 
There is a certain set of habits, com- 
forts, and ideas that an English wo- 
man cannot forego; without them, 
she is uniformly miserable. We 
have seen hundreds of English fami- 
lies et in the woods of Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, in évery diversity 
of fortune; and in none did we ever 
meet one woman who was not. un- 
happy. Yet these countries are some 
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of the finest in the world; the cli- 
mate is good, the soil fertile beyond 
example, the laws are respected, 
and property secure, If such 
be the case in the most highly 
favoured countries, and in the most 
favourable situations, what must it be 
when the emigrant has at once to en- 
counter change of habits, misfortune, 
sickness, and the loss of his dearest 
relatives!—Our limits prevent us 
entering into details of the number- 
less hardships of seitlers in uncleared 
regions; we may, however, safely 
assert, that the only persons who ought 
to leave England, in the hope of 
bettering their conditions, are la- 
bourers and mechanics, wwrthout 
Families, without friends and connec- 
tions at home, men wnacquainted, 
and therefore careless of the petty 
comforts of life: to such a_ class, 
with industry and perseverance, we 
may confidently predict comfort and 
independence in the new Settlements 
of the west. 

The work we have placed at the 
head of this article professes to be the 
result of five years’ observations in 
the Canadas; but from the greater 
part of the contents, we might con- 
clude that the whole had been “ made 
up” in London. In these two volumes 
we scarcely find a single fact that is 
not to be found in former “ travels ;" 
and in his accounts of places or customs, 
that have been formerly described, 
the author is generally incorrect. We 
do not know whether the author in- 
tends to return to the Canadas; we 
we should rather advise him, how- 
ever, to remain in England, as his 
guardian fellow colonist can scarcely 
take in good part the severe strictures 
—in fact, the extravagant abuse he 
has poured out so liberally on their 
manners and morals. The reason of 
all this, seems to us abundantly clear. 
The writer is a young man of warm pas- 
sions—with a little book learning, as 
much, at least, as to misguide—with- 
out any knowledge of the world: he 
leaves his country with the romantic 
expectations of youth, expects to find 
nothing in the New World but the 
simplicity and innocence of the golden 
age, and accordingly his enthusiasm 
is Strong and fervent on his arrival on 
the mighty shores of St. Lawrence. 
ae without experience, he is very 
h of his praise and censure from 
the very moment of his arrival, for he 
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has a tolerable stock of assuranee (he 
is an Irishman), and no mean opinion 
of his own judgment and knowledge. 
Self-confident and vain, he decides on 
every topic with the most presump- 
tuous non-chalance : and, without any 
knowledge of English country life, 
and manners, he judges of the rude 
settling on the po by the standard 
of London or Dublin, Thus unex. 
perienced, he comes in contact with 
the hardy veterans of the forest—men 
skilful in detecting the characters of 
others, and endowed with no small 
portion of finesse and deceit: advan- 
tage is taken of his ignorance, and 
he then raises the cry of fraud against 
his brother settlers—and since he 
cannot contend with them in the war 
of forest abuse, or in forest ‘‘ trading” 
and speculation—he determines to 
write a “ big book’’ to hold them up 
to the scorn of the mother country, 

It would be difficult for any man of 
the slightest acquirements to remain 
five years in a colony without col- 
lecting more interesting information 
than the contents of these volumes: 
We have no details of the modes of 
farming—the means of disposing of 
the surplus produce—the articles that 
can be bartered with the merchant 
the trade with the United States, by 
means of the lakes—the fur trade at 
Michilimackinae and the North-West 
company’s ports in the Indian coun- 
try—nor other important subjects 
which a five years residence should 
have enabled the author to explain. 
We pass over that part—nearly one 
half—of the book which relates to the 
productions of Canada, it being, in 
fact, but a very incorrect compilation 
of former writers ; but in compensa- 
tion, we are treated with a truly orzgi- 
nal picture of the population of Up- 
per Canada :— 

‘*It is very remarkable, that ‘al- 
though the present population of this 
fine prevince is composed cf emi- 
grants from almost every European 
nation, and from every State of ‘North 
America, there should be so little dif- 
ference in their manners, customs, 
and habits of life. Germans, Hol- 
landers, French, English, Scotch, and 
Irish, afler a few ‘years residence in 
Canada forget their national customs 
and peculiarities, and become, in 
almost every particular, entirely as- 
similated to the people of America. 
“These emigrants, having generally 
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been of the lowest class of society in 
their respective countries,—and con- 
sequently mere cyphers, except in 
their own immediate sphere,—as soon 
as they arrive in Canada, begin to as- 
sume am appearance of importance, 
and to be quite ashamed of their for- 
mer unassuming manners and native 
customs. The most absurd notions of 
equality and independence, take in- 
stant possession of their vertiginous 
and unreflecting minds.” ‘ No mag- 
pie was ever more assiduous in mimick- 
ing his music-master, than these im- 
ported mock-birds are in copying the 
fashionable slang of their immacu- 
late neighbours. They are indefatiga- 
ble in acquiring a knowlege of the 


rights of man, the just principles of 


equality, and the true nature of in- 
dependence,—and, in a woid, of every 
thing which characterizes an Ameri- 
ean; and thus they quickly become 
divested of common manners, (?) 
and common civility, and not un- 
frequently of common honesty too ;— 
indeed, this latter virtuous quality is 
rather uncommon on this side of the 
Western Ocean.”—(Vol. IL. p. 10.) 
Except as to the alleged want of 
honesty, we really do not see any 
thing very heinous in the conduct of 
the emigrants. From being “ cy- 
phers” (as he calls them) in their own 
country, they become of some im- 
portance in a small community ; and 
if they come from the country of the 
author, we are not surprised that the 
contrast between their former misery 
and present abundance should render 
bold and annoyant to tho.e who once 
trembled before the frown of a feilow 
creature. We really pity the poor 
ventleman, if he expected to find the 
hardy colovists of Canada as ob- 
sequiously podive as the oppressed and 
starving population of the south of 
Ireland. But if he had Leen acquainted 
with many counties in England pre- 
vious to his Trans-Atlantic trip, he 
would have found even there, many 
eXamples of that rude independence 
and republican equality that is so 
hateful to his Syusreen habits. We 
shoul be sorry to see men that are 
independent in circumstances remain 
dependent in Aadits,x—men who have 
marched in the van of civilization, 
cleared the forest of its savage in- 
mates, encountered every toil and 
every hardship, equally undaunted 
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under the scorching heats of summer, 
and the polar blasts of winter, That 
men excluded from society should be 
rough and untutored was naturally to 
be expected ; aud it would indeed be 
absurd to look for that civility and 
deference to the feelings of others, 
which the mutual dependence of in- 
dividuals renders necessary in civi- 
lized communities, for the very sub- 
stantial reason, that each back woods- 
man must depend for comfort and 
subsistence on Aimself alone. 

His account of the /adies of Upper 
Canada (and of the United States 
too, it would appear from the univer- 
sality of his censure) is equally ori 
ginal, and, we have reason to know, 
equally unfounded :— 

‘** Though seldom exempt from ca- 
lumny while unmarried, they are said 
to make good wives to indulgent hus- 
bands, who have no objection to 


‘allow their neighbours a participation 


in their affections. Indeed it isthought 
rather derogatory from the exalted 
notions of liberty, which every Ame- 
rican, both under a republic and 
under a monarchy, imbibes with his 
mother’s milk, to tie down the aflec- 
tions to a single object. Universal 
love, as well as universal suffiage, 
is in America the order of the day, 
and Heaven have mercy on the man 
who is married, and is not willing to 
recognise this as sound doctrine.”’ p. 27. 

The falselrood and malignity of the 
above re;wnark requires no comment. 

Much of his abuse of the Canadian 
ladies may be atiributed to his disgust 
at the amusing mode of courtship 
prevalent in the country. Whether 
he tried it, and was “ found wanting,” 
does not appear on the record; but 
he musters ail his powers of descrip- 
tion, and we may add, of invention, 
to render it ridiculous. 

Now, however strange these cus- 
toms may seem to us, the moral cha- 
racter of the population is no way 
implicated ; for, scattered as the na- 
tives of Canada and the Western 
States are Over an extensive country, 
they cannot conform to the dilatory 
and delicate practices of Europeans. 
They live at great distances from each 
other, and cannot afford to squander a 
part of their life in hesitating how 
they shall pass the remainder, Like 
the inhabitants of all newly settled 
countries, living a life of incessant 
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activity, and not one of contempla- 
tion, the Canadians and their repub- 
lican neighbours are distinguished by 
strong minds and decided characters ; 
and having from their early youth 
acted for themselves, they know the 
danger of delay in this as in all other 
enterprises. 

As an instance of the ignorance of 
the inhabitants of Upper Canada, Mr. 
T. mentions that, during a residence 
of five years, “‘ he only saw two per- 
sons with books in their hands.” If 
he had gone amongst the small far- 
mers in many parts of England, we 
doubt if he would have found any at 
all. Amidst such a life of hardship 
and privations, it is totally prepos- 
terous to expect the settler to sit down 
to read, after toiling in the forest from 
dawn to sun-set; and it should be 
kept in mind, that the labour of an 
American back woodsman is far more 
severe than that of any class of men 
tn any country. Let the present race 
clear the forests—their children may 
embellish their farms, build houses, or 
establish colleges for their descend- 
ants—the third generation may, per- 
haps, have leisure to read. 

otwithstanding the unfavourable 
picture he has drawn of the inhabit- 
ants of Upper Canada, our author 
thinks so highly of the soil, climate, 
and productions, that he ca)ls it “ The 
Eden of America!" Yet is the soil in 
no part of Canada equal to that which 
prevails almost universally, on the 
banks of the Ohio, the Wabash, the 
Illinois, the Missouri, and their tribu- 
tary streams; nor do the inhabitants 
possess the same means—nor, in fact, 
do they possess any means at all—of 
disposing of their surplus produce. 
In many of the finest parts of the 
western country, land can be pro- 
cured for the same sum that is taken 
by the British Government as fees for 
a grant; and in these enterprizing 
settlements it has a cer/ain prospect 
of increasing in value to an extent that 
it never can attain in the sluggish and 
job-managed colony of Canada. On 
the American side of Lake Ontario 
the forest land readily brings more 
than double the price that can be 
procured for fertile land onthe Ca- 
nada shore. Society scarcely exists in 
Upper Canada; but in the towns 
along the Ohio, from Pittsburgh to the 
Mississippi, as good society can be 


found asin the gencrality of small 
towns in Europe. ‘The Government 
fees for grants of land in Canada 
amount to 12/. for 100 acres—60/. for 
300 acres—and 250/. for 1000. In 
consequence of such enormous de- 
mands, the Government lands are very 
slowly settled, and not by the best 
class of emigrants; while intelligent 
men always buy land from the sur- 
veyors, or from private individuals, 
from whom they can procure the 
most fertile spots, in choice situations, 
cheaper than government grants, a 
hundred miles from the Lakes. In 
well-settled townships land often sells 
for less than a shilling per acre; and 
200 acres, the half of which are clear- 
ed and fenced (avery important con- 
sideration) may be purchased for 
150/. Now, as the clearing and fen- 
cing of one hundred acres costs, at 
the lowest average, 300/., we leave our 
readers to judge what must be the 
prospects of an emigrant who has 
invested his money in land, and what 
other chance he has than that of toil- 
ing for the mere necessaries of life, 
without hope of ever realizing the 
capital he exchanged for “ a settle- 
ment in the woods.” The illusions 
that have led so many of our country- 
men to Canadaand the United States, 
are now fast disappearing; for every 
intelligent person must have discover- 
ed, that if some fortunate few be bene- 
fited by the change, the great mass of 
emigrants must be more unhappy than 
before, both from their unfitness for 
new habits of life, and from the real 
difficulty of scttling in the woods, 
formidable even to the native Ame- 
ricans. Mr. Hodgson, a traveller of 
infinitely more intelligence and obser- 
vation than the writer of the “ Five 
Years’ Residence,’ thus expresses his 
opinion of the prospects of emigrants 
in Upper Canada :— 

“ The real inducements are so much 
less than the apparent ones ; that al- 
though many would wisely emigrate, 
even with a full conviction of the dif- 
ficulties they had to encounter, I be- 
lieve, that, at present, there is not one 
emigrant in five hundred who docs 
not feel bitterly disappointed on his 
arrival at Quebec. He learns, with as- 
tonishment, that he is still five hundred 
miles from his Trans-Atlantic acres; 
and if he has no money in his pocket, 
he may probably have to encounter, 
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in veaching them, more severe 
tress than he ever felt at home.” 
With al! his absurd vapouring 
about’ the capability and fertility of 
Ganada, our * five vears " traveller 
has drawn the jollowing inierences 
from its agricultural situation: “ That 
gy money can at present be made by 
firming m Canada; and that it is as 
well to leave the land uncultivated, 
ye to enttivate it by hired ” 
After this we hope we shall hear no 
more about the Canadian Paradi<e. 
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Nofes of mn Var tin NSparns: by 
THOMAS STEELE, Esq. M.A. 
WHEN, in support of Bourbon 

neh iples, the rene lately visited 

Spain, agal. to rivet the fetters of 

fr mny, the Mv lish nation prudently 

deci le Jon observing a strict neutra- 
lity, aneatrslity hatetui to our feelings, 

Hut morally just and politic. Neces- 

sity, and not inclination, dictated 

conduct. We commiserated the mis- 
fortunes of Spein, and heartily wished 
her success in the strugele fortrcedom ; 
bat, we said, you must rely on your 
own exerlous, our interference might 
not assist you, and, would assuredly 
tarn against us, the arms of the 
Austrian and Russian, as well as those 
of your atrocions invader:, It is not 
hat we dread the result of such an 
encounter; the God of freedom would 
enable us onee more to \ lew 
palled the world united for our de- 
struction: he would delend his altar 
inom profanation, wid his hereditary 
voraries jrom harm. But the quixote: 
sptrit, that imp ls an individual to 
hazard his life for that of another, 
must have no place in the deliberations 
of community S$; the laterests that are 
efirusted toa nation’s charse, are of 
foo much importance to be wantonly 
ot lightly gaged. A people tights 
not mere ly for its own existence, * ut 
for the memory of its ancestors, and 
the futore welfare of its children, and 
the ‘sword should never leave the 
scabbard, if success be uncertain, or 
netiftality attended with the danger 
of defeat. “We might ‘preserve our- 
selves, it is trud, but your fate would 
be'probably worse than it is at ‘pré- 
sent; you must ‘then ‘be exposed 
to the misery of another~ protracted 
war, and on your paternal fields would 


the sanguinary contest be maintained. 
E. M. Aucust, 1824. 
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Such is the reasoning we may be 
considered collectively have ad- 
vanced ; as individuals, our opinions 
were far ditterent, and more venerous 
{ nimated our breasts. A 
considerab! sun of money was 
quickly raised by voluntary contri- 
bution, to pr rchase arms and stores 
for the patriots, and many officers ol 
character, besides private gentlemen, 
went out to Spain as volunteers in 
the cause of liberty. 

The stores we alluded to, were en- 
trusted to the charge of Captain 
Dickson and Mr. Steele: the latter 
author of the work now wader 
consideration, and published it “ to 
convince the subscribers, that the 
avents had not been remiss in exe- 
cuting their commission.” No man 
who reads the volume, can have a 
doubt on the subject, and we cor- 
dialiy join in opinion with General 
Long, that every thing that has been 
done de to be praised. The 
ditiiculty these gentlemen encountered 
in endeavouring to convey the arms 
to Sir Robert W ilson was great, the 
danger imminent, and nothing but 
the generous enthusiasm which first 
cxcited the undertaking, could have 
ever enabled them, even partially, to 
surmount it, 

We cannot attempt to give a detail 
of the historical part of the work, but 
the facts being so well known to the 
public, we shall confine ourselves to a 
few extracts, as specimens of the 
author's style, and of his remarks on 
the scenes and characters presented to 
his notice. The fol owing sketch of 
a Spanish heroine is attractive, and 
the circumstance of tie trowsers kept 
out of view,) somewhat reminds us 
of our favourite, Diana Vernon, 


“T saw a lady of Corunna at Ferrol 
ov the Alameda ; sbe had been for safety 
sent away from the siege by her brother, 
us sue bad insisted upon dressing in 
trowsers, and serving on the batteries. 
She was walking with a young Spaniard 
who had fought with the Guerillas ; 
her deportment wes high, her glance 
a flash, and though sbe moved with the 
easy grace of a Spanish lady, her light 
step was the vety pacing of a soldier to 
the trumpet.” 


, 
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In the voyage from Ferrol to 
Cnbraltar, he says— 


‘1 had an opportunity of remarking 
one of the finest instances I remember 
of magnificent action. 1 was reading 
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he Spanish account of the siege of 
Corunna, when a S| nniard st ndi r peal 


. ' . . 1 ' 
us tf OA tive papel , {1 yak oda hi il Ldg Gh E041 


poi ted out to me : pitssage In which 
a perticular service Wis id to have 
been perlurmed by a perticular oilicer 
He vave me brek the papers, sto ped 


! } i 
forward, placed both bis lends upon bis 
brea t togothe looked at ine st MGV, 


rnd said in ea low yoive that it was pot 
the officer, that it was ae who hed dove 
i! He stood upright; his dark eves 
Hashed from bis satlow front; he flung 
lis arms above his bead, and then stalk- 
ing down the deck, still keeping his face 
turned towards me that | might mak 
the ** lo,’ (1) by whom the deed had 
been ~ ‘rformed.”? 

We have now | en two passages 
in the authoi’s de manner, but our 
duty compels us to quote a lew lines 
more, which, we are afraid, will not 
extort from the reader, even that mode- 
rate approbation he may have felt 
inclined to accord to the preceding. 
It is an account of Cadiz, and we 
must (good naturedly) observe, gives 
very little proof of ¢ enius chastened 
and subdued by ac ack mic® rule Ss, < 
taste refined by studying the pocts 
and philosophers of antiquity, 


“Cadiz stands at the extremity of the 
Island Gaditana; the fortifications tre 


of immense extent, and the town itself 


is of incomparable beauty. The houses 
ure White, and the streets are narrow and 
there are veranda’s and balconies outside 
the latiioed casements of every story, 
These balconies ere filled vith a luscious 
peolusion of flower and evergreens, 
vines, orange trees and jessumine, 
creepers, Climbers and runners, which 
form festoons and bowers ard sirv cane- 
pies, and odorous masses of drooping 
foliage, in glowing and voluptuous tich- 
ness and beauty. As many of (he house 
tops lave vines on the terraces, and 
flowers on the parapets, the closeness of 
the streets produces an elect like enchan- 
ment upon the scenery: for they look 
ike an assemblage of magic bowers, 
flung together and piled upon each othe: 
in exhaustiess variety.”’ 

This is pure nonsense. What! a 
luscious profesion of creepers, climbers 
and runners, forming téstoons and 
bowers and airy canopies and odororrs 
masses of drooping foliage; or of white 
houses in narrow streets looking like 
magic bowers flung together and piled 
upon each other. 


From these three extracts it mav ly 
pereeived the work has no great claim 
to our admiration, either for purity o! 
diction or ele; gance of stvle; but yust 
observ: ations have Oiten by hth ade 1h} 
very homely language, and we reall, 
believe the fide lity ot ' this gentleman’ s 
narration to be unimpeac hable. ‘Th 
fact is, we are strongly pre possess 
in his favour, from fe i Ww fee lng r 10] 
the cause in which he has em) arked. 
and from the singular modesty with 
which he alludes to the valuable ser- 
vices he has rendered: and we can 
sincerely assure him, it pains us to 
speak to his disadvantage, although on 
points of such minor ny wee 
His work, we dare say, has been rea 
with interest by many—the subjec 
has excited unusual curiosity and any 
iety throughout every pait of Europe, 
particularly in England, where, we 
think 


*¢?Pis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lusire and perfume ; 
Aud we are weeds without it.’ 


Ardently do we hope the Spaniard 
may specdi ly obtain this inestimabl: 
benefit: the Vv have proved their desert 
by aspiring to its possession, and they 
will eventually be tree. ‘The sacred fire 
of patriotism is hidden, but not extin- 
guished : the least breath, the slight “1 
agitation, will call it again and again 
into action, till it consumes or purities 
every enemy to rational freedom; 
for, before the authority of all laws, 
hberty is the natural prerogative ot 
man, and eve ry individual has a right 
to the highest degree ot it, that is con- 
sistent with the well being of the 
society in which he is incorporated. 


FEMALE LITERATURE, 
With a review of the Poems, by 
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CuarMinGa L, E. L.! oft in the deep 
stillness of midnight, while the 
collection of years gone by, view! 
through the gloom of the moment, 
were shadowing their influence round 
the soul, bas the melody of thy lute 
calmed our sorrows, and spread a 
solace over a wounded spirit; fo 
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® Mr, Steele has the honorary addition of A. M. to his name. 
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thou dost tell of a 
ppointed in its” brightest exg 
tations; of hi 
placed aiiections, and 
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We had nearly forgotten ourselves, 
We had je t land down this volums As 
iter a delightful perusal, with the 
intention of imaking a review. when 
the impossinlity of performing: the 
task in a critical style flashed upon 
us. Nothing j;erhaps can aflord a 
better idea of the merits of this de- 
behtful éz7ou than the rapt emotions 
which attended its perusal, It is 
indeed almost impos sible, acer laying 
down a volume of poetry that abounds 
with 


‘“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn ;”’ 


after wandering so carelessly through 


the flowery meads of poetry and ro-| 


mance, after the finer and more ex- 
alted feclings of the soul have been 
touched, and its chords wound up to 
their highest pitch, to return direct to 
the dull common-place road of ex- 
istence, or exchange the ungrateful 
realities of life for those delightful 
visions that have previously occupicd 
the mind. Who, after revelling through 
the world of feeling and imagination 
has not felt more than ordinary dis- 
gust and diflticulty in exchanging these 
intellectual pursuits for the methodi- 
eal and flowerless paths of life, and 
felt how irksome, alter a temporary 
release from worldly shackles, it is 
again to resume them. 

Such is the etlect that good poetry 
ought to | roduce. Its end should be 
to wean our inclinations from. the 
grosser, and give them a zest for the 
more intellectual pursuits of our na- 
ture; to lift the soul from the harsh 
realities of life, to those heights where 
its depressing cares and blighting 
remembrances cannot spread their cor- 
roding influence. Such is the effect 
that the ** Improvisatrice” leaves on the 
mind, In mourning over sorrows so 
captivatingly described, we forget our 
own, hough her muse delights in 
sighs and tears, and her harp wakes 
to no notes of joy, yet it leaves a 
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rinal mind, 


most glowing 


’ 
iness, OF uhdis- 


CVECLY Whic Te Gisplays an ol 


sitnilarity to ir own Anacreon ts 
oftentimes visi! e, thouch inanifestly 
without any im tation; for nothing 
can be more distinct than the style 
of these two bards, The one 
lavishes in the most melodious ver- 


sification, the richest of language, and 
the most varied and splendid oft 
scencry, aud is as much addressed to 
the head as to the heart; to gain 
which his Pegasus sails round the 
world of faney and fecling, aud even- 
tually arrives at its destination; while 
the more shy and setired muse of the 
“ |mprovisatrice’’, despising all the or- 
nameuts that a rich and plowing ima- 
gination yield, is addressed to the 
hoart alone, which enters at once into 
her feelings, and shares with her all 
her and disappointments, 
‘¢ ‘the Improvisatrice” is the principal 
poem in the volume. ‘The heroine is 
represented as 


SOTIOWS 





‘a daughter of that land, 

Where the poet’s tip and the painter's 
hand 

Are most divine; where earth and sky 

Are picture both and poetry.” 


And to the reader's imagination is a 
creature breathing with life and pas- 
sionate fecling. She is supposed to 
late her own story, and tells us that 
her 


—* childhood passed ’midst radiant 
things, 
Glorious as Hope’s imaginings ; 
Siatues but Known from shapes of the 
earth, 

Dy being too lovely for mortal birth. 
Painting<, whose colours of life were 
caugut 
Krom the = fai: 

Wrought; 
Music, whose sigh bad a spell, like those 
That float on the sea at the ev’ning’s 

Close; 


tiots in the rainbow 


Language so silvery, that every word, 

Was like the lute’s awakening chord 3 

Skies half sunsuine, and half starlight, 

Flowers whose lives were a breath of 
delight : 


Leaves whose green pPorbp knew no 


+} 
Milneriiy, 


Fountains bright os the skies of our spring . 
, 
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* The “ Improvisatrice, and other Poems,’ by L. EK. L. London, ts24, 
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And songs whose wild and passionate line, 
Suited a soul of romance like mine; 
Thy power was but a woman’s power, 
Yet in that great and clorious dower 
Which Genius gives, I had my part; 
I poured my full and burning heart 
In song, and on the canvas made 
My dreams of beauty visible ; 
1 know not which I loved the most, 
Pencil and lute, both loved so weil.’ 


Love is the loadstone of her life, and 
Lorenzo its object. The attachment 
is fruitless. Lorenzo is betrothed to 
another, who subsequently dies, when 
he offers the Improvisatrice his heart, 
at a crisis when hers is devoted to 
another sphere. Her death is pre- 
mature; and as may be supposed, 
the poem breathes throughout a strain 
of melancholy at once touching and 
subduing. In any thing regarding 
the object of her atiections, the Im- 
provisatrice seems glowing with a 
deep and passionate feeling; and 
when he is not the subject, she only 
gives vent to the impulses of her 
fancy. The heroine delights in 
painting as well as poety; Sappho is 
one of the subjects we are told she 
delineates. The song with which she 
bids farewell to her lute, is at once 
simple and pathetic, in the highest 
sense of the words. We believe no 
combination of words, in themselves 
so common, and used as it were for 
every-day purposes, could produce a 
finer effect than the following :— 


SAPPHO’S SONG. 


“ Farewell my lute, and would that I 
Had never waked thy burning chords ; 
Poison has been upon thy sigh, 
And fever has breathed in thy words. 
Yet wherefore, wherefore should I blame 
Thy power, thy spell, my gentlest 
lute ? 
I should have been the wretch I am, 
Had every chord of mine been mute. 
It was my evil star above 
Not my sweet lute that wrought me 
wrong ; 
It was not song that taught me love, 
But it was love that taught me song. 
If song be past, and hope undone, 
And pulse and heart, and breast are 
flame ; 
It is thy work, thou faithless one, 
But no, I will not name thy name.! 
Sun-god, lute, wreath, are vowed to thee, 
Long be their light upon my grave ; 
My glorious grave, yon deep blue sea, 
I shall sleep calm beneath its wave.’’ 


This is the poetry of pure passion or, 
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poetry in the highest sense of the word? 
It showsalsothe peculiar charmof L. E, 
L.'s verse.To expressions that are within 
the comprehension of the lowest mind, 
she unites ideas and feelings that sprine 
frcem the very highest. In her hands 
words that would, were they used by 
an every-day pen, appear imelegant 
and common-place, seem imbued with 
a peculiar beauty, that appears to hav: 
discovered the aichymist's long-sought 
treasure, of turning every thing she 
touches into gold. When in the 
full enjoyment of the object of her 
affections, hark how delightfully she 
sings ! 


“Spirit of love, soon thy rose-plumes 
werr, 

The weight and the sully of canker'd care; 

Falsehood is round thee, bope guides 
thee on, 

Till every Lue from thy pinion is gone. 

But one bright moment is all thine own, 

The one ere thy visible presence is known ; 

When, like the wind of the south, thy 
power, 

Supping the 
flower, 

Is felt but not seen. 
calm 

As the sicep of a child, as the dewfall ot 
balm; 

Fear bas not darken’d thee, hope has not 
made 

The blossoms expand, it but opens to fade ; 

Nothing is known of these wearing fears, 

Which will shadow the light of thy after 
years. 

Then art thou bliss ; but once thrown by 

The veil which shrouds thy divinity 

Stand confessed, and tby quiet is fled, 

Wild flashes of rapture may come instead ; 

But pain will be with them, what ma) 
restore, 

The gentle happiness known before.’’ 


heavens, sweetening t.. 


Thou art sweet and 


The following song has much of 
the luxuriant description of Mcore, 
with all its tenderness of sentiment, 
and poignancy of feeling : 


Tus Ixpoo Gia.’s Sone. 


*€ Playful and wild as the fire-fies light. 

This moment hidden, the next moment 
bright ; 

Like the foam on the dark-green ser 

Is the spell thatis laid on my lov by 
me. 

Were your sigh as sweet as the sumbal’s 
sigh, 

When the wind of the evening is nigh; 

Were your smile like that glorious light, 

Seen when the stars gem the deep 
midnight ; 




















Female Literature. 


Were that sigh and that smile for ever 
the same, 

They were shadows, uot fuel, to love’s 
duli’d flame. 

Tove once form’d an amulet, 

With pearls, and a rainbow, and rose- 
leaves set: 

The pearls were pure as pearis could be, 

Aad white as maiden purity ; 

The rose had the beauty and breath of 
soul, ; 

And the rainbow-changes crown’d the 
whole. 

Frown on your lover a little while, 

Dearer will be the light of your smile ; 

Let your blusb, laugh, and sigh, mingle 
together, 

Like the bloom, sun and clouds of the 
sweet spring weather. 

Love never must sleep in securily, 

Or most calm and cold will his waking 
be.” 


Besides “ The Improvisatrice,” there 
are numerous other poems, some of 
which have appeared in that very 
respectable journal, the Literary Ga- 
vette; which, if we are rightly in- 
formed, was the vehicle of our au- 
thor’s first productions. ‘* Rosalie” 
is among them. It is a tale of hap- 
less love and seduction. The opening 
presents as captivating a picture as 
ever the pen or the pencil produced. 
“Tis a wild tale, and sad too as the 
sigh, 

That young lips breathe when love’s first 
dreamiogs fly, 

When blights and cankerworms, and 
chilling showers, 

Come withering o'er the young hearts 
passion- flowers, 

Love, gentlest spirit, Ido sing of thee; 

Of ali thy thousand hopes, thy many fears 

Tby morning blushes, and thy evening 
tears : 

What thou hast ever been, and still will be, 

Life’s best but most betraying witchery, 

It is a night of summer, and the sea 

Sleeps, like a child, in mute tranquillity ; 

Soft o’er the deep-blue waves the 
moonlight breaks, 

Gleaming from out the white clouds of its 


Zone ; 
Like beauty’s changeful smile, when that 
it seeks, 


Some jace it loves yet fears to dwell upon, 

The waves are motionless, save where 
the oar, 

Light as Love’s anger, und as quickly 
gone, 

Has broken in upon their azure sleep, 

Odours are on the air—the gale has been 

Wandering iv groves where the rich roses 
weep; 

Where orange, citron, and the soft lime 

flowers, 


Loo 


Shed forth. their fragrance to night's dewy 
bours. 

Afar the distant city meets the gaze, 

Where tower and turret in the pale light 
shine, 

Seen like the monuments of other days, 

Mouuments Time bali shadows, half 


dir plays : 
And there ate many, who with witching 
song, 


And wild guitar’s soul-thrilliag melody, 
Or the lute’s meliing music float along, 
O’er the blue water, still aad silendy, 
That night bad Naples sent ber best 
array, 
Of young and gallant, beautiful and gay.” 


In making this addition to our 
extracts, we feel confident that we 
have given proofs, that if purity of 
diction, depth of feeling, and sub- 
limity of conception, form the poet, 
L. E. L. may take her seat among the 
highest of the day. If the garland 
that adorned the brows of Sappho 
might be wora by a successor, that 
individual is our anonymous author. 

A writer in an existing contem- 
porary, who has acquired some de- 
gree of notoriety by the singularity of 
a work he published a few years 
since, which was greatly the means of 
introducing a dangerous and noxious 
habit in this country, has thbrowa down 
the gauntlet against the female sex, 
and affirms that there is no instance, 
since the days of Sappho, of any 
female possessing in a high degree the 
powers of imagination. To attempt 
to confute the arguments of a man 
who is unable to estimate the worth 
of such beings as De Stacl, Radcliffe, 
Inchbald, ‘tighe, Genlis, &c.. would 
be as useless as it would be absurd. 
But if none of these names could be 
brought forward, we would bring 
forward this volume of poetry as the 
completest evidence of the fallacy of 
his assertion. As it may be expected 
that such a subject should not pass 
without some observation, we do bot 
hesitate to avew cur belief that the 
distinctions in point of natural abi- 
lities between the two sexes are very 
sinall; and we give it as the judgment 
not drawn from existing circumstances 
but from deep insight into, and 
observation of the female character, 
that were the minds of women as 
carefully cultivated as those of the oppo- 
site sex, there would benoneatall. We 
would not gift her with that power 
of reasoning, that grasp and depth of 
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thought, that characterize the man, 
but where fancy and imagination, 
and the disposal of the gifts of genius 
are concerned, women would, were 
their minds liberated from those 
shackles their education enforces, be 
equal, and oftentimes superior to men. 

hat a coalition this would form! 
Learning, knowledge, and wisdom, 
displayed under the fascinating crea- 
tions of the female mind. Were the 
generality of females like Madame de 
Stael “ad L. E. L., how much better, 
how much happier would both sexes 
be! We should then have con- 
stantly before our eyes object of emu- 
lation in the loveliest and brightest 
form. 


The Inheritance, 3 vols. 8vo. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh; and Cadell, 
London, 

WERE we to pin our faith upon other 

peoples’ opinions, we should at once, 

after reading Black wood’s review of it, 
have been satisfied that this was a book 
with which no soul living could possi- 
bly find fault, against which no “dog” 
need “ bark ;"’ for'a more ardent mea- 
sure of praise we have hardly ever, 
with all ourexperience, seen showered 
upon any one publication, than the 
northern critic has thought proper 
to pour upon the book, at present, 
brought up for judgment at our criti- 
cal tribunal. We are, however, of the 
number of those who adhere to the 
old adage that “ seeing is believing ;” 
and we have according very enthdiy 
perused the “ Inheritance,” and with- 
out at all imitating the suspicious 
extravagancies, and the palpable fa- 
vouritism of the reviewer in question, 
we hesitate not in classing this publi- 
cation as decidedly composing one of 
the lucky literary hits of the season, and 
one, too, that places its author—abi- 
lity should be of no gender—very 
considerably above the mere mob of 
gentlefolks, whose creations of fan- 
cied genius or intellect are any thing 
like angel-visits, few and far between. 
Servility of praise, however, it is not 
our province, nor our inclination to 
applaud ; and, therefore, we hesitate 
not a moment in affirming, that clever 
as the work is in its design, and much 
of its execution, it is very far from 
the attainment of perfection, and dis- 
covers faults, at once so prominent, 


and extraordinary, that ere our review 
reaches her or him, the author will 
have regretted the heedlessness that 
committed them. We will preseutly 
vindicate our assertions. At present, 
and in accordance with custom, which 
it is at all times dangerous to con- 
demn, we give a brief analysis of the 
tale, promising that its many clever 
and minuter details would be done 
little justice to were we to attempt 
their disseveration from the clever 
whole, of which they form, like stars 
in a cloudless night scene, such bril- 
liant embellishments. 

The Rossvilles are a Scottish family 
sufficiently alive to the aristocratic 
pomp of nobility. This has received 
a stab in the plebeian marriage of one 
of the family’s scions, and Mr, and 
Mrs. St. Clair—the promoted Miss 
Black—were banished into France on 
an annuity, There they reside till 
time, which works great changes, has 
brought the banished near to the in- 
heritance of the Rossville honours; 
and at the commencement of the 
volumes we hear of Mr. St. Chair's 
death, and that the widow and her 
child, the simple but good natured 
Gertrude, are on their passage to the 
castle of her husband's relations—in- 
vited and wished for guests. Lord 
Rossville, the antiquated and schem- 
ing head of the family, is induced to 
this alteration of behaviour towards 
his hitherto slighted relatives by the 
desire of forwarding an union between 
his elder nephew, an M. P. and a very 
grave politician, and the newly ar- 
rived heiress. This consummation so 
politically to be wished is, however, 
frustrated in the beginning, by the 
appearance at the chateau of the 
lady's more fashionable cousin Colo- 
nel Delmour. This character is your 
sacra fine bred gentleman, whose 
iauteur at once repels the idea that 
any thing of low estate should come 
between the wind and his nobility ; 
but who yet, and to use the common 
but expressive phraseology, is suffi- 
ciently awake to his own pecuniary 
interests, and with a wise worldly re- 
gard to the main chance, as to fall in 
love, and at first sight too, with that 

ttern of pretty simplicity his cousin, 
ittle from a love to herself, more 
for her beauty and accomplishments, 
but immeasurably most of all for her 
“ goods and chattels,” her “ oaks and 
her acres,” and “ her inheritance.” 
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In fine he is a dandy coxcomb, whose 
self love blinds him to every thing be- 
youd the gratification of it, a pleasing 
and clever superficialist, who has the 
art to gloss over contemptible princi- 
ples, by an easiness of carriage and 
an affrontery of spirit, one in short, 
who, to the giddy and inexperienced, 
would make the worse appear the 
better reason ; but who, with the wise 
and acute would, spite of his mask- 
ings and masqueradings, be imme- 
diately detected and de spised ? and 
he is, and he experiences it. He 
wins the heart of Gertrude St. Clair, 
and he meets exposition, and honora- 
ble, but silently endured, rivalry from 
another cousin of the family, Mr. 
Lyndsay, an excellent and amiable 
young man, who at once inspires re- 
spect and love, and whose conduct 
compels us to pity Gertrude’s the less, 
inasmuch as her delusion and obsti- 
nacy prevent her too long from duly 
appreciating and rewarding it. But 
why need we further elucidate the 
story? These are the heroine and 
the heroes of it ; and as to tracing this 
history of cousins, these details of 
cozening, to the death of the old earl, 
the consequent accession of Gertrude 
to the inheritance, her fall from thence 
through the instrumentality of a mys- 
terious vulgar visitor, who declares 
her not the descendant of the family ; 
the consequent flight from and deser- 
tion of her by the colonel; the pro- 
tection atforded her by an eceentric 
and rich uncle; and, finally, her mar- 
riage to Lyndsay ;—to detail and trace 
out these events, would be, in our view 
of it, uanecessary, and little conducive 
to the gratification of our readers, 
numbers of whom would, sans doute, 
the rather gather them in full crop 
from the work itself, than be satisfied 
with our gleanings. We can assure 


them though there be frequent storm 


marks, their harvest will be profitable. 
We now proceed to a few extracts 
and a short notation of the more 
amusing characters, or, perhaps, the 
more consistent arrangement will be 
to speak to character first. In this 
we think the novelist, in many re- 
spects, eminently successful. Miss 
Pratt, and uncle Adam are, perhaps, 
those which constitute the greatest 
triumphs, The former, a relation of 
whom it is exceedingly difficult to be 
rid, the hanging on propensities being 
strong upon her, is a bustling, very 


kind, and very fidgetty, ard newsy old 
maid, minding every body’s business, 
and yet not disregarding her own, as 
fur as making herfelf comfortable, 
and billetiog herself upon her friends 
where comforts are to be had. 
She has an eye to every thing; the 
great and little events, the high and 
low doings, are equally ransacked 
by her prying ken; and the biunt 
straight-forward honesty of uncle 
Adam, the hauteur and reserve of 
Lord Rossville, even the nonchalance 
and absolute rudenes of the colonel 
are pointed at her in vain. She 
forms her own citadel out of her 
own will, and storm and _ battery 
are Jevelled at it without effect. She 
is invulnerable, she stands undaunted 
and alone; none but herself can be 
her parallel. ‘This will save us more 
detail :— 


** Miss Pratt then appeared to her to 
be « person from whom nothing could be 
hid. Her eyes were not, by any means, 
fine eyes—they were not reflecting eyes - 
they were not soft eyes—they were not 
sparkling eyes—they were not melting 
eyes—they were not penetrating eyes ;— 
neither were they restless eyes, nor rolling 
eyes, nor squinting eyes, hor prominent 
eyes, but they were active, brisk, busy, 
vigilant, infmoveable eyes, that looked 
as if they could not be surprised by any 
thing—not even by sleep. They never 
looked angry, or joyous, Or perturbed, 
or melancholy, or heavy; but morning, 
noon, aud night, they shone the same, 
and conveyed the same impression to the 
beholder, viz. that they were eyes that 
had a look—not like the look of Sterne’s 
monk, beyond this world—but a look 
into all things on the face of this world. 
Her other features had nothing re- 
markable in them; but the ears might 
evidently be classed under the same head 
with the eyes—they were something re- 
sembling rabits—long, prominent, rest- 
less, vibrating ears, forever listening, and 
never shut by the powers of thoughi. 
Her voice had the tone and inflections of 
one accustomed to make frequent interro- 
gatories. She had rather a neat compact 
figure, and the tout ensemble of her per- 
son and dress was that of smartness. 
Such not quite so strongly defined, was 
the sort of impression Miss Pratt gene- 
rally made upon the beholder.” 


Uncle Adam, or in other words, 
Mr. Adam Ramsay, is an old East 
Indian, and the uncle of Mrs. St. Clair. 
He has amassed a princely fortune, is 
a man of firm resolve and acute un- 
derstanding, is the possessor of lordly 
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halls and bounteous fields, and vet 
merely exists in a comparatively 
wretched dwelling, and without hav- 
ing about him any of those really ne- 
cessary coniforts to which it was even 
his duty to aspire. 

The motive which induced this ex- 
traordinary old mau to adopt the 
habits of lite we have just been de- 
scribing, seems to have arisen from 
unfortunate and blighted affections in 
his early years, the woman to whom 
his heart was a slave having gone 
from him, and “ left her love behind 
her.” The likeness of Gertrude to 
this female, and the subsequent proof 
that she is allied to her, fixes at once 
Uncle Adam's attention, and even 
aflection, and ‘he disappoints all the 
branches of “his expectant and _plot- 
ting family, in her favour, He makes 
her his heir, and gives her for her 
house and home his magnificent pos- 
sessions. We now give an admirable 
scene, in which he appears es a prip- 
cipal actor, and his character will, in 
its progress, be pretty clearly disco- 
verable. We must premise, that the 
stranger who is the cause of discover- 
ing Gertrudeé’s real situation and birth, 
has appeared to Mrs, St. Clair, and 
threatened to divulge her history, un- 
less five hundred pounds be instantly 
raised; which if done, would enable 
him to leave the kingdom, and free 
her from his insolence and extortions, 
Instigated by the entreaties and the 
agonies of her supposed inother, Ger- 
trude has written to Mr. Ramsay for 
the money: she had previously given 
the stranger all her jewels, and he in 
person brings the seply to her re- 
quest. Gertrude subsequently repays 
this obligation. But we must have 
done with detail, and descend very 
shortly to particulars, 

There can be little doubt but that 
the author or authoress of “ The In- 
heritance” is apt, “ and of much pro- 


mise,” in sketching and hitting off 


ticular scenes and characters, and 
ts dramatic tact enough to place the 
latter in situations both natural and 
interesting. The black family, though 
as a party, mighty disagreeable folks, 
are done to the life; and wecan al- 
most fancy, that Among our own ac- 
quaintance we-can “ mark down” 
more than one Mr. Major Waddell, 
and a brace or two of Miss Becky 
Duguids. On the other hand, -and 
this is the hend-and> front of the 


offence, we do think that the writer 
has suffered his or her ardour to ex. 
cel, and anxiety to accomplish great 
things, to run away occasionally with 
propriety and diseretion ; in labour- 
ing to be very pointed, and exces. 
s.vely minute and particular, he on 
she has become cbscure. We wil! 
notice an example or two. And ot 
the very threshold, what is meant by 
the assertion, that “family pride is 
the noblest attribute of man ?”’ Surely 
this is an expression neither very coy- 
rect nor very instructive. We have 
Leen long ago taught, that “an ho. 
nest man is the noblest work of 
God,”’ but we really cannot discover 
that family pride is paiticularly ne- 
cessary to the composition of sucha 
character. We hope we have not 
mistaken the author, but really it ap- 
pears to us that such a doctrine is in- 
culcated. We are quite certain, at all 
events, that if this is not intended, 
what ds, is obscurely developed, 
Then, is it not somewhat mconsist- 
ent, that the prying eyes of the ever- 
alert Miss Pratt should fail to discover 
the absence of all decoration on the 
person of Gertrude, alter she had 
parted with her ornaments and jewels, 
to bribe the unknown, particularly as 
before this, the lady is described to be 
most laboriously assiduous in the ar- 
rangement and quantity of her finery. 
We know the old maids of our ac- 
quaintance would not have been so 
dull in detecting the flight of a fa- 
vourite coronet, or a sighed-for string 
of pearls; nor would they have slept 
till they found “ the rights of it.” 
We mention this discrepancy with the 
less hesitation, because the northern 
critic aforesaid is particularly garru- 
lous on the author of “ The Inheri- 
tance” displaying wonderful skill and 
judgment in his or her minvtest 
points. In shoit, there is not, accord- 
ing to the reviewer, a circumstance, 
however at first it might appear tri- 
vial, but which shall by and oe vindi- 
cate the beautiful propriety of the 
whole. We think we have given the 
coup de grace to this excessive mea- 
sure of praisethis piece of downright 
false flattery. An inconsistency to 
the full as: great as these-we have ex- 
posed, is, we conceive, perfectly de- 
monstrable in the invention to whieh 
the author is compelled to resort, in 
accounting for Uncle Adam’s long 
sojourn at the mansion; and in the 


























very atmosphere of frivolity, feastings, 
od fashion. We can easily believe, 
that the perusal of Guy Mannering 
for the first time would rivet any one’s 
attention, and probably induce them 
to submit to some unpleasantries, 
rather than forego the catastrophe of 
the tale; but that it should have the 
effect of reconciling such a character 
as Mr. Ramsay to that which was hate- 
ful to his habits, and which outraged 
the principles of years, we cannot be- 
lieve: it 1s monstrousiy unnatural, as 
is also the very length of time the old 
miser consumes in’ perusing his fa- 
vourite history. To our fancy and 
imagination, a reader so deeply in 
love with a book as was this one, 
would rather have cashiered his very 
meal hours than have left his en- 
chanter; but here is Mr. Ramsay, 
ae and spelling away over the 
xeloved volumes, and instead of de- 
vouring, munshing his banquet. We 
have heard of things, that though they 
were so strange that nobody could be- 
lieve them, yet did happen. Assur- 
edly, this is one of them. But the 
fact is, this incident, to use the ele- 
gant style of Blackwood et id genus 
omne, is mere fudge, complete Ba- 
laam, absolute humbug. The Author 
of “ Waverley” had puffed “ Mar- 
riage,"—the puff was copied and 
printed with the advertisements of 
that work,—that advertisement stands 
with the said puff, in the fly-leaves of 
“ The Inheritance ;’—-and what could 
the writer of these two works do, but 
repay the compliment, and endeavour 
to raise the putter up the lull again ? 
He of “ St. Ronan’s Well” and the 
“ Redgauntlet,” is but the skeleton of 
the creator of a Mac Ivor or a Balfour 
of Burley. Now we do not say that 
all this is unnatural, but we must 
think it silly, and a species of trickery 
to which a person possessing and dis- 
covering talents which are far above 
general rivalry, ought not to stoop to 
or admit. How say you, Mr. Odo- 
herty ?—fag as thou art to the Princes- 
street periodical, How say you? 
Wouldst thou have us take thy 56th 
Maxim for thy reply? 

Such is “* The Inheritance,”’—such 
are its beauties—such its faults. We 
have spoken of it as we found it,—no- 
thing extenuated, and nothing have 
we set down in malice.’ That it will 
add a laurel leaf to the author's bud- 
ding fame-wreath, there is no ques- 
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tion; but that it is a leaf which is of 
verdure one entire, and upon which no 
winter marks appear, we will not 
assert ; still less wili we allow that the 
coronet of glory is yet ripe, or that its 
fragrance—not of a day, but for ail 
time, shall extend its sweetness to 
posterity. The author will and can 
do far more perfect things; let him or 
her recollect the maxim, nomen pre- 
matur in annos, and try. We shall 
be happy again to meet, and to vindi- 
cate, as we have little doubt we could, 
the propriety of our prophecy. 


Tf 
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The Hermit in Edinburgh, 
3 Vols. Sherwood and Co, London. 


THIs work, which rivals in cele- 
brity all the preceding hermits, is 
generally supposed to be from the 
same hand as “the Hermit in 
London,” &c, &ec. &c. It has, how- 
ever, a very different character; its 
satire is far more keen, and it 
has a great quantity of broad hu- 
mour, with less of the sentimental, 
and of a constant reverting to 
a moral which is a striking feature 
of the other works. In Vol. I. p. 54, 
of the Student, we have a ludicrous 
account of the medical profession. 
“How docs our rattle brained 
Creole come on?” inquired one of 
the parity. “Ah! he has nothing 
but gratis practice since he set up; 
he has been rather unfortunate in 
his experiments upon living sub- 
jects: he has killed an old woman 
by the cold effusion, and bled a 
black into his coffiz, with two or 
three other trifling mistakes in his 
practice; but he may correct these 
in time: and as he has sett'ed in a 
fine unhealthy neighbourhood, it is 
to be hoped that he will succeed in 
the end (did he mean of his > 
tients?) Something was added 
about a Doctor O’Rareshow being 
in a fine line, and making practice 
for himself,” &e. &c. After which 
follows a description of Doctor's 
Pacet and Nihil, in a most satirical 
laughter-moving strain. ** The Bro- 
ken Pipe and Withered Rose,” in 
Vol. IL. p. 107, is a picture in good 
keeping; it reminds us of Sterne, 
and is quite of a piece with “ The 
Hermit in London.” We will not 
deprive our readers of the pleasure 
Z 
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of perusing it, as we consider it one 
of the greatest beauties of the work ; 
but if this sketch be of a piece with 
“the Hermit in London,” “an 
Honest Bit of Bread,’ which goes 
immediately before it, is eriginal 
and quite of a different cast to any 
other of that author's productions, 
being broad comedy and truly na- 
tional. In Vol. LLL. * An Article on 
Servants,” p. 43, and “ Great Peo- 
ple’s Servants,’ (in continuation) 
p. 51. calls to cur remembrance the 
writings of Dean Swift, and mingles 
the useful and amusing together ; 
whilst “the King's visit to Edin- 
burgh” is a rich morceau of loyalty, 
humour, and talent, which must 
recommend the author to popula- 
rity, and which evinces an honest 
attachment fo his Sovereigu. It 
begins thus, after the invocation 
and blessing contained in an ad- 
ditional stanza to “ God save the 
King, composed by Sheridan: 
* W herever George the Fourth may 
jo urney, by sea or land; whether 
to the warm bosom of green Erin, 
to the stern climate where grows 
th e purple heather,: where the blue 
be ll and gowan lurk lonely unseen, 
to the gay soil of France, or to his 
heavy Hanoverian dominions, this 

rayer, on my part, will follow him. 
Tan a Scot, and I hope and believe 


afrts. 


that the same sentiinents filled every 
bosom on our monarclh’s arrival jn 
the guid toune; but Sandy has « 
little wintry frost about his heart 
which takes time to warm, and he 
has a stiffness of limb and muscle 
which preduces an awkward an- 
pliability of neck and knee; not 
that he is chary in bendings and 
genuflexions for his interest, but 
that he is not over nimble or grace- 
ful in performing them; and he 
was dazzled and taken by surprise 
on this eventful occasion.” Having 
said thus much-in favour of * the 
Hermit in Edinburgh,” we cannot 
help remarking the too rapid neg- 
ligent style in which it is run off; 
and we doubt that its author ever 
corrected the press, and think that 
he rather left it to chance. If the 
author be also the author of the 
* Hermit in London,” (a matter of 
doubt, as this last work must be 
written by a Scot) he seems to have 
wriiten “this Hermit in Edin- 
burgh” for money, and his other 
works for fame, calculating that 
real characters and read scenes.would 
interest more and sell more exten- 
Sively than all the graces of fiction, 
or the embodying of fancy, and in 
this calculation we believe be has 
succeeded to his utmost satisfaction. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


PROPOSAL FOR THE ERECTION OF A NATIONAL GALLERY IN DUBLIN. 
FOR STHE RECEPTION AND EXHIBITION OF PICTURES AND OTHER 


WOKKS OF ART. 


A PAMPHLET of thirty-four —- 
pages, signed with the letter C and four 
asterisks, has made its appearance in 
London and in Dublin, professing to 
shew ‘* The wisdom, honour, and per- 


ment of the Fine Arts, under the pro- 
tection of the Ro rish Institution, 
as the most and imperishable 
testimony of Irish gratitude for that 
squab tabencd ame ved sovereign 


George the Fourth’s paternal good- 
ness, namely, his most gracious visit 
to Ireland,” Gaenebistionenn- 


panied with an assurance from the 
Marquis Conyngham, of his Majes- 
ty’s most gracious acquiescence in the 
plan proposed, and a recommendation 
from the Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, 
“that the proposition should be sub- 
mitted to the committee of subscri- 
bers to the erection of the National 
Testimonial ;” and asthis is dated more 
than a year ago, we hope that the 


work is by this time fairly in pro- 
ress, 
We say we hope so, because we 
agree with the author, that sucha na- 
tional testimonial is much to be pre- 
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ferred to a small commercial bridge 
over the Liffey. When the Fine Arts 
are fairly planted in a country, that 
country will advance in civility ; and 
its manufactures, wluch always follow 
(‘at a certain distance not yet accu- 
yately calculated by political econo- 
mists) in the rear of the arts, will im- 
prove; being dependent on these for 
its patterns and all its better impulses, 
as on mechanical science for its phy- 
sical means of accomplishment. And 
when the Irish manufactories have thus 
availed themselves and thus improved, 
iris commerce will be well able to 
build herself another bridge, if she 
wants one: as she has already, by aid 
of the ingenious Gandon, built her- 
self an elegant custom-house. But in 
fact, as has been well observed in the 
Times newspaper, he who would do 
any thing to improve the political con- 
dition of Ireland, should begin at the 
root, that is to say, with ameliorating 
the condition of the mass of the pea- 
santry, which probably would be 
most effectually accomplished, by in- 
troducing among them better agricul- 
tural implemenis than they have hi- 
therto been accustomed to. For what 
says the sage Imlac? “ Those who 
have kingdoms to govern have under- 
standings to cultivate.” A critical 
friend of ours, a sort of Ben Silton, to 
whom this aphorism was read, re- 
marked that it would bear two inter- 
pretations : and that, according to his 
apprekension, it meant that kings had 
to cultivate ‘Aczr own understandings. 
It does not appear from the context 
that Dr. Johnson intended his words 
should be thus construed; but it is, 
notwithstanding, no bad gloss on his 
text : and whichever way the reader 
may trow,he cannot but believe that 
his gracious Majesty George the Fourth 
would do great service to his Irish 
subjects by planting, should he be 
able (but since kings are not omni- 

tent, they ought not to be taxed 

yond their means) an Institution 
of Art in Dublin; whether the 
present loyal subscription amounts 
to a sum sufficient for the purpose 
or not. We had intruth much ra- 
ther see this worthy object aeccom- 
plished, for its own sake, than be- 
cause his Majesty chanced, in the per- 
formance of his duty, or the pursuit 
of his pleasure, at a certain time to 
visit Dublin. 

la C's pamphlet a great deal too 
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much of flattering and courthy stress is 
laid ona circumstance, which, after 
all, appears to have been rather for. 
tuitous and contingent (proceeding, 
as is generally believed, from a cer 
tain Irish nobleman's happening: at 
the time to stand high in the king’s 
councils and favour,) than the result 
of deeply and wisely planned motives. 
As Mrs. Deputy ——, of Portsoken 
Ward, first went to see Margate, and 
to be at Margate seen, so, it reports 
say true, went his Majesty to Dublin. 
He did not go to impart liberty, or 
with the mtention which was fondly 
supposed to be so long cherished im 
the royal breast, of conferring equa- 
lity of political rights; or with the os- 
tensible purpose of ameliorating the 
condition, or increasing the prospe- 
rity (if the reader should chance to be 
of a certain party) of his misgoverned 
and generous Irish subjects. The 
pamphlet says indeed (p. 8) that “ he 
came to heal religious animosities, 
and to reconcile those children of the 
same stock, who were unhappily too 
long divided ; to revive the drooping 
genius of Ireland; to infuse hope 
into all ranks; and- to found his 
throne ao that most gracious and 
unassailable basis, the hearts of a 
brave and loyal people :” but do truth 
and sober sense say thus? Do they 
not rather interrogate? If so—and if 
his Majesty came duly prepared to 
impart these blessings, would he 
have returned so entirely without his 
errand? 

In short, cause and effect might 
here, with great advantage to prin- 
ciple, change places It would have 
been, (and would still be) far more hoe 
nourable for the king to visit Ireland 
with the view of planting, and tho- 
roughly prepared to have planted, the 
Fine Arts, than for the Fine Arts to be 
subsequently sown there, with the 
view of commemorating the hitherto 
fruitless, although “ royal and most 
gracious” visit to Ireland. 

But although ferethought be better 
than afterthought, a good afterthought 
is far better than no thought at all; 
wherefore we heartily joim our Ew- 
ropean voice in recommending to the 
loyal subscribers towards this national 
testimonial, “*a classical edifice suf- 
ficient for the purposes of study and 
annual exhibitions, with suitable of- 
fices.”’ We see no objection to what 
is further proposed, namely, “ an 
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Equestrian Statue of the King as its 
royal patron’’—provided his Majesty 
dees really take some sincere and 
firm steps towards entitling him- 
self to that elevated character ; and 
we agrce with the author of the pa- 
triotic scheme in most of the follow- 
ing sentiments, which we extract from 
his twenty-first page :—“ It would at 
once prove an interesting and impor- 
tant embellishment to the metropolis, 
and be erected at an expence not much 
beyond the sum already raised by 
subscription. The splendour of such a 
building would not consist in its mag- 
nificence, or in the largeness of the 
sum expended on its erection. As the 
endowments and virtues of an indi- 
vicual constitute his superior estima- 
tion in society, so the purposes of a 
building, not its cost alone create its 
chief claim to distinction. The com- 
memorative pre-eminence of the Na- 
TIONAL GALLFRY would be derived 
from the splendour and singleness of 
its great national object, from its im- 
yortant and constant effect in deve- 
oping the genius of Ireland ; in re- 
fining the customs and sentiments of 
the people, and raising the national 
character both at home and abroad.” 
Oh! that we had no misgivings to 
add here; but we strongly opine that 
before these wise purposes can be 
effected, and before any political and 
social good can be rendered efficient 
in Ireland, the jobbing system, which 
in that misgoverned country stultifies 
every proposed advantage, must be 
broken up; and that until this be 
done, all is vain babbling and Irish 
castle-building. To what purpose 
should we surmount a sceptre of iron 
with a silver dove? Let Wellesley set 
his shoulders to the wheels, and call 
upon Hercules ; and let Hercules de- 
scend and cleanse this worse than 
oe stable, and art may be abund- 
antly manured with the out-sweep- 
ings ; but else it will all end in idle 
talk. In those frothy sophisms which 
would arrogate exclusive loyalty: In 
an affair of corrupt intriguing as to 
what favourite shall get the eques- 
trial statue to chisel, and the Na- 
tional Gallery to erect ; and no works 
of intrinsic worth will ever enter there. 
It will be the mere speckled egg-shell 
of the blessi of art, of which the 
vitality will blown away with 
worse than boyish wantonness. 


Arts. 


Since it is apprehended that the 
funds will fall short of the proposed 
purpose, we will add a word or two 
in the way of practical economy. 
As to the statue, what signifies whe. 
ther it be equestrian or not? A king is 
not the more a patron of the arts from 
being represented on horseback, On 
the contrary, he thus patronizes no 
other arts than those of war and the 
Manege ; and when he patronizes, or 
honours with his especial notice those 
which, par ercellence, are termed the 
Fine Arts, he is always on foot, or 
seated on his throne. And as to its 
being * chiselled by an Irish artist,” 
it will be well if such a one exists, 
capable of doing more justice to the 
work than a foreigner; but should 
any thing of intrinsic worth be sacri- 
ficed to this nationality ? 

If a foreigner—Thorwaldsen, Chan- 
tery, Westmacott, Flaxman or Builey, 
for example, can call forth the emula- 
tion of Irish artists, where an Irishman 
would only excite the contempt of fo- 
reigners, let the foreigner have the com- 
mission, or let the statue be waited for 
till native art can achieve it in a 
transcendent, or at least in an adequate 
and reputable style. If C. stick les for 
“an Trish sculptor and an Irish ar- 
chitect,” he will probably but bring 
himself under suspicion of wishing to 
uphold the jobbing system; in other 
words, of having certain individual 
artists in his eye, whom he wishes to 
serve, if not certain individual sub- 
scribers to please, with whom he 
wishes to curry favour, while he talks 
of national and public objects and 
purposes, We think however that he 
means well for Ireland, judging from 
the tenour of his pamphlet. 

But does net C. know that there 
already exists a nominal Irish Aca- 
demy of Arts, with a nominal painter 
for its president? A man who has 
done nothing that we ever heard of, 
in the arts, but who, when called 
upon in Dublin by any artist or con- 
noisseur from England, or «lsewhere, 
is always just going to begin some 
capital work. His colours are ever 
grinding, and his canvas always prim- 
ing—a jocose and wel] mannered man 
however, We only mention here as 
an instance of that prevailing seeming 
which must be kept up, where all 
is jobbing semblance, and loyalty 
mere cant. 
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Commemoration of his Majesty's 
Visit to Edinburgh, by Wilkie. 
LET us not pass the present opportu- 

nity of offering to His Masesty and 

his advisers, such homage as our hearty 
editorial approbation may be thought 
to amount to, for the commission ree 
cently given to the Academician 

Witkir, to paint a picture in com- 

memoration of the king's loyal and 

patriotic reception at Holyrood Palace. 

We have great pleasure in announc- 

ing this agieoube information, and 

we conceive that it follows our notice 
of the Irish National Monument, to 

commemorate a similar event, with a 

propricty which none will question. 
This transaction does honour to all 

parties, It is in good taste, and in 
excellent harmony. ‘The more so as 
Wilkie is a native of Scotland. The 
king recollects with pleasure the 
demonstrations of loyal respect that 
were shewn to him on the occasion of 
his gracious visit to Edinburgh, and 
he orders the first Scottish artist to 
depict the event. This is all as it should 
be, and it gives us to understand that 
could he have found an Irish Wilkie, 
his reception in Dublin would have 
formed a companion picture. The 
present will be stri¢tly and properly 
an historical picture, and a very fine 
subject. The display of colour, and 
the mixture of English and Scottish 
costame will be magnificent. Holy- 
rood Palace is ancient and pictu- 
resque, and the interest of the picture 
with posterity—and indeed with our- 
selves,—will be much increased by the 
number of portraits it will contain, and 
the high rank and station ef many of 
the personages to be pourtrayed. 





Holy Scriptures, embellished with 
Engravings. 

Mr. Cape has lately produced 
the long-expected final Number, or 
Part, of his new Edition of Macklin’s 
embellished Bible, which new edition 
is much more compact and complete 
than that formerly published by 
Macklin himself. 

It is more compact, inasmuch as 
the book and the types wherewith it 
iS printed, are not quite of such Her- 
culean dimensions as those published 
by Mackiin; and it is far more com- 
plete, because each of the canonical 
books is preceded by a short histori- 
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cal preface, containing matters very 
proper to be known by studious rea- 
ders of the Scriptures, and also a Ge- 
neral Preface to the whole, both from 
the pen of the Rev. Dr, Nares; 
Short Explanations by Mr. LANDSRER, 
of the several head and tail-piece 
Vignettes, designed for the work by 
M. pve Lovutnerroura, some of 
which being of a recondite and mys- 
tical nature, were in the earlier edi- 
tion far from being intelligible to the 
generality of Bible rea‘lers, are also 
appended. The few of these vignettes 
that in Macklin's Bible were design- 
ed by other artists, and in a different 
style from those of De Loutherbourg, 
and which looked like anomalies, are 
here thrown out, and others substi- 
tuted, more in unison with the whole, 

But our present duty is to notice 
this work as a production of the arts 
of England ; and here must, as far as 
regards the historical plates, be con- 
fessed a sad want of unity and con- 
sistency of parts, which, although an 
evident and cardinal requisite in the 
conducting of such an historical series 
as thit of the Holy Scriptures, does 
not appear even to have been thought 
of by Mr. Macklin, the original pro- 
jector; the necessary consequence of 
which is, that as the book is turned 
over, the several personages, as they 
recur, look so unlike themselves, that 
the spectator’s imagination, instead of 
being assisted in forming adequate 
conceptions of the patriarchs and the 
prophets, is kept ina state of : 
tual distraction—as much so as if it 
had been an object with the con- 
ductor and publisher to display the 
glorious uncertainties of the painter's 
art; to baffle all identity of characters 
and persons, and to cause the scoffer 
to exclaim, “ Lo! here is Christ, and 
Lo! there is Christ.” Who shall dis- 
criminate between Jesus Christ and 
Judas Iscariot? What would be 
thought of a theatrical manager who, 
in getting up the tragedy of Richard 
or Macbeth, should order a different 
performer to personate the hero in 
every scene? What would be thought 
of an audience that woyld endure such 
insult to their eyes and understand. 
ing? Yet the subscribers to the Bible 


and the Shakspeare stood idly by, 
and allowed Macklin and Boydell to 
practise these grossnesses with impu- 
nity ; and the legislature granted them 
lotteries, because forsooth, their pro- 
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fits fell short of their own wishes and 
calculations! 

But even when severally consider- 
ed, many of these plates are disgrace- 
ful; both in design and execution, to 
all parties concerned. We now open 
upon the pictured visit of Nicode- 
ous, where the Saviour looks ridicu- 
lously constrained and imbecile; and 
upon “Peter denying Christ,” and 
* Peter's Repentance,” both of them 
as historical compositions, beneath 
criticism, and very badly engraved. 
There is no apostle but must deny such 
a Christ, as TresHam has here present- 
ed to us; and there is no prophet who 
would carea fig about a disciple so in- 
significant as this Peter of PELLIGRINI. 
They are only fit to de indicted by the 
Bridge-street Association. Nor are the 
Opera-looking Patriarchs of HamiL- 
TON much better. There is a simpering 
Rachel completely Bartolozzified, 
which, with its ill manufactured cut-out 
stage, scenery of a back ground, fails 
not to remind us of the first stepping 
forward of an affected young Signora 
in'a Haymarket ballet. 

In the present edition these plates 
are of course re-introduced, and the 
majority of them, alas! are in a state 
so lamentably worn, that although 

bear the names of some of 
most respectable artists, they. are 
scarcely worthy even of those that are 
least so. For the credit of Bartolozzi 
and the rest, at least one-third of the 
historical engravings should have been 
omitted, ana of “the remainder how 
many thousand of what had previously 
been printed, should have been in- 
serted at the corners ; but the truth is, 
they were unfit to be reprinted at all, 
ell should never have bought 
them, and Macklin’s executors should 
ae with them one of their 
Liverpool merchant vessels. So holy 
a covering might have saved both the 
ship and the new edition from foun- 
dering. Pleasantry apart, it behoves 
us to add that, notwithstanding many 
of these historical pieces are unworthy 
both of the high pretensions and the 
lofty promises that were set forth in 
eae some of them, when taken 
ndividually and detached from the 
rest of the publication, are of a re- 
deeming character,—which word we 
do not here employ in the way of 
wero or as attaching to it any 
igious sense reflected from the 
New Testament, 


Of these the best are engraved by 
SHARP (lately deceased) and by the 
elder Heatn. We shall proceed to 
enumerate some, without regarding 
their chronological order, but taking 
them as they come. And here it will 
be found,—and is worthy of remark 
from the booksellers,—that in propor- 
tion as the plates have been well en- 
graved at the first, they have with. 
stood the wear and tear of the prin- 
ter’s hand. 

Boaz smitten with the Charms of 
Ruth, we think may be placed at the 
head of these, both with regard to de- 
sign and execution, though really, as 
engravings,—since it might seem invi- 
dious to confer any positive prefer- 
ence between this, which is engraved 
by Heath, and the best of Sharp's, we 
must beg to leave the reader to his 
own conclusions. The style of the 
engraving is here bold and elegantly 
simple, and therefore suited to the 
subject and to the dimensions of the 
figures; a just discrimination of the 
characters and textures of the objects 
represented is united with great vigour 
and great delicacy also, of manual 
execution, The figure and expression 
of Boaz, though somewhat too young, 
is modest, manly, benevolent, and 
sufficiently interested for this early 
scene of the drama of Ruth, The 
heroine stoops to glean and to con- 
quer. She is a charming, Raphael- 
esque sort of delicate young widow, 
and having made her obeisance to 
her kinsman, the “ mighty man of 
wealth,” is pleading with the simple 
pathos which distinguishes these early 
writings—“ Why have I found grace 
in thine eyes that thou shouldest take 
knowledge of me, seeing I am a 
stranger ?” 

The two females beyond Ruth, she 
who is binding the sheaf, and she 
who is standing further among the 
corn, and whose attention is very na- 
turally engaged by what is passing 
on the fore-ground, (but more espe- 
cially the former) have a grace much 
resembling that of Raphael on his 
happiest occasions. And the old bald 
man, who is engraved with great 
vigour and richness, is evidently that 
servant of Boaz who “ was set over 
the reapers,” and by whom he had just 
been informed “whose damsel’ was 
before him. 

How entirely Mr, StotHaRD has 

















demands of his subject, is also seen 
in the effect of the vertical sun on the 
landscape and figures, This carries 
us at once to a tropical climate at the 
season of harvest; and the whole 
scene,including themountainous back- 
groundand distant buildings and palm- 
trees, has an air completely oriental. 

The work contains other subjects 
from the masterly pencil of SroTHARD, 
among which is a fine composition of 
Jacob’s Dream, with the ascending 
and descending Angels, and another 
worthy of Raphael himself, of the 
Angels appearing to the Shepherds, 
but they are less ably engraved than 
the above, 

It will be but justice to HAMILTON 
—we owe it indeed to his manes, after 
what we have said of the theatrical, 
or rather operatical, character, which 
prevails in his works, and of which 
the present Bible affords but toomany 
examples—to speak also of the best 
of these his biblical performances. 
By the way, how deplorable it is to 
observe that the commissions given to 
historical painters, by this sailor-boy 
of a patron and publisher, to whom 
the public gave such unbounded and 

undless confidence, should be in an 
inverse ratio to their real merits. But 
to speak of the academician Hamil- 
ton,—the best of his Bible subjects is 
clearly Manoah's Sacrifice, when the 
angel announced the conception of 
Samson, ‘The figures of Manoah and 
his wife are composed with consider- 
able academical skill, and with some- 
thing of the simplicity of the antique. 
The attitude and expression of the 
latter is peculiarly reverential, and 
therefore well suited to the miracu- 
ous occasion. And in the spiritual, 
buoyant, self-support of the angel is a 
degree of grandeur mingled with ce- 
lestial grace, which must appear ex- 
tremely = am nine when we come to 
compare the pictured comment with 
the scriptural text. His pointing up- 

; too,—which he does with an air 
so angelic,—is in perfect unison with 
the words which he addresses to Ma- 
noah. “If thou offer a burnt offer- 
ing thou must offer it to the Lord.” 
This sentiment of profound veneration 
probably could not otherwise be so 
well expressed. 

Let the critical reader consider here 
whether the impressive effect on the 
mind, of spiritual buoyancy, which 
we have noticed above, be not owing, 
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in great , to the feet of the angel 
pos -acpat hidden behind the smoke 
and flame from the sacrifice, and to 
the vutspread wings? We think it is ; 
an ascending angel can have no occa- 
sion for feet: but perhaps this is 
rather too much of a peep behind the 
scenes, for those who are not artists, 
and too metaphysical for some of 
those who are: those alone among 
our readers who are curious to as- 
certain through what avenues and by 
means of what prior associations the 
mind is affected by painting, will 
thank us for this part of our critique. 
We shall close our remarks with re- 
questing the reader's attention to the 
text of Judges, xiii. 19, 20, which the 
painter has so ably illustrated, 

** So Manoah took a kid with a 
meat offering, and offered it upon a 
rock unto the Lord; and the angel of 
the Lord did wondrously, and Ma- 
noah and his wife looked on. 

“For it came to pass, when the 
flame went up toward heaven from off 
the altar, that the angel of the Lord 
ascended in the flame of the altar, 
and Manoah and his wife looked on 
it, and fell on their faces to the 
ground,” 

The present is so superior to other 
of the works of this artist that it seems 
the production of another mind; and 
we turn to it, from such works as his 
“Touching the Hem of Christ's Gar- 
ment,” and his “ Angel appearing 
to Cornelius,” with surprise border- 
ing on incredulity. Manoah’s Sacrifice 
is also one of the best engravings that 
Bartolozzi has executed for this Bible, 
wherein theve are too many that bear 
his name without his merit. . 

SHarp’s print of The Angel de- 
stroying the Assyrian Camp, after De 
LoUTHERBOURG, is also an admira- 
ble work. The angel here is of the 
very same class,—and to the full as 
grand and as good—as that which has 
been so much celebrated from the 
of Addison, and perhaps is even bet- 
ter conceived, for though he 


“ Rides in the whirlwind and directs 
the storm ;” 

the spectator does not see his face, 

and is therefore left to imagine whe- 

ther or not he is 


‘* Pleas’d the Almighty’s orders to per- 
form.” 


The dead and the dying Assyrian 
warriors, who bestrew. the ground, 
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are engraved in an excellent histori- 
cal. style; the plate and chain ar- 
mour, and the textures of the sur- 
faces of shields, drapery, fur, and flesh, 
being ably discriminated, and in close 
-yesemblance with the original pic- 
ture, 


There is another engraving con- 
taining an angel, of a somewhat 
different character from these. It is 
entitled the angel stopping Baalam, 
and is from the pencil of Nortn- 
COTE, who surely wil] have something 
to learn when he gets to heaven. We 
shall venture to criticise it in a couple 
of a sort of yeu desprit epigrams, 
which,—happening to be in a funny 
mood—occurred to us some years ago, 
when we first beheld the original pic- 
ture, and saw ata glance how much 
he donkey was the best part of it, and 
now entirely the angel was the worst. 
fhe plate is engraved by Fittler in 
his mediocre, and not in his very 
best style, 


Northcote a miracle has brought to pass, 
An ass-like angel, an angelic ass. 
n— 
To exalt Homer’s heroes ’tis said, 
He engaged all the gods in (heir fracas ; 
So Northcote to deify his, 
Has chang’d to an angel, a jack-ass. 


The Maries at the Sepulchre of 
Christ, by Suarp, after the acade- 
mician SMIRKEF, is another of the best 
engravings contained in this book. 
The Maries are beautiful; especially 
she who stands erect, and surprised 
at beholding the angel in the interior 
of the sepulchre ; but the angel him- 
self appears with darkish circles round 
his eyes, which gives him somewhat 
of the ridiculous air of wearing spec- 
tacles; a want of keeping which we 
suspect to be the fault of the engraver. 

e Agony of Christ, by the same 
artist, after Cosway, has a great 
merit as an engraving; particularly the 
head of the Suvient:” . 

We next o upon a good en- 
graving from the durin of BRoMLEy, 
of which the subject is Christ ap- 
peasing the storm, afier Dr Lov- 
reenees aie raging eet the 
tempestuous » the o t in 
which the divine party are embarked, 
the alarmed disciples, and the Saviour 
calmly rebuking the elements, are all 
characteristicaliy expressed, and the 
effect of the whole is powerful witb- 
‘out violence. But alas! this plate is 
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more sadly worn, or worse printed 
than some others; and we confess the 
having been obliged to refer to a proof 
in our own folio, in order to discover the 
above merits. We have remarked 
above, that Macklin’s employment of 
historical painters has generally heen 
in an inverse ratio to their merits, 
We were led to this remark chiefly by 
observing how few of these prints 
were engraved after Stothard, Rey- 
nolds, and West, and that there were 
none after moeers but Op1r—having 
painted a tolerably fair’ proportion, 
considering his rank and talent—is an 
exception, 

In his historical compositions, Opie 
is devoid of ornament, and of every 
species of redundance. His charac- 
ters are simple, apostolical, and ap- 
parently taken from chosen individual 
models in common life. He seems 
thus to have supposed that he avoided! 
sophistication; and that by keeping 
far from refinement he came nearer to 
nature, The Jewish Priest, with his 
energetic breadth of nose, who (in the 
print engraved by HALL) merci- 
lessly stabbing Jephtha's daughter, is 
evidently a portrait, and appears in 
some other of the works of Opie. His 
stories in general are ably told, and 
his effects powerful and imposing. 
But his figures appear gigantic when 
compared with those of the other 
painters of this Bible; and the im- 
pressiveness of his chiaro scuro, being 
in great part owing to his dark back- 
grounds, and to his canvas being 
crowded with tall figures, his scrip- 
tural events perhaps have too much 
the air of transactions in coal-holes. 
Who would suppose that the scene of 
the sacrifice of Jephtha’s daughter was 
the interior of a temple ? 

Among the best of Opie’s Bible 
works is **the Lord of the vineyard,” 
engraved by HALL, though the plate 
is now in a sad state. The hard- 
working and discontented vine-dresser, 
who “ has borne the burden and heet 
of the day,” is characteristically dress- 
ed, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance true to the occasion: nor is 
that of the Lord of the vineyard a 
wkit less so. Observant, keen, rea- 
soning, and firm to his purpose, he 
says, as plain as a picture can speak, 
ce riend, I do ae no wrong.  Didst 
thou not agree with me for a penny ?” 

But the and disti raising 
feature of this work—that in it 
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Qiffers from, and is an improvement 
on all ornamented Bibles, and indeed 
all other books, that preceded it, is, 
its learned series of vignette em- 
pellishments. We wish they had 
been uniformly well engraved; but 
some of them have been degradingly 
manufactured, and chiefly at the 
Heath school, so as to place them on a 
footing litle better than that of the 
most ordinary wood-cuts. 

For the designing of these, the 

blic is indebted to the learning and 

rtile fancy, the poetical conception, 
the taste for mysticism, and the re- 
ligious enthusiasm, of the late Royal 
Academician De LouTHEeRsouna, 
They consist partly of matters of fact 
aud of costume, and partly of illus- 
trations of those religious mysteries 
with which the Hebrew Scriptures are 

ant, For example— 

Pat the beginning of the Pentateuch 
is placed a composition consisting of 
the tablets of the decalogue; the rod 
of Moses; the censer, breast-plate, 
and other of the sacerdotal ornaments 
of Aaron; the sword of Joshua; the 
curtain of the Tabernacle; one of 
those most ancient of books on um- 
bilical rollers, which are referred to by 
Moses, but which are no longer ex- 
tant, with the trumpet which sounded 
from Sinai, and an indication of the 
lightnings that flashed from its sum- 
mit when the Law was delivered unto 
Moses, On the same principle, the 
furniture of an Oriental harvest-field 
constitutes the head-piece to the book 
of Rath. On its fore-ground are the 
broad sheltering straw hat used by 
gleaners in those warm latitudes ; the 
vase of vinegar, which appears to 
have been their harvest drink, or field 
tefreshment; the reaping-hook, glean- 
ings of Ruth, and the sandals men- 
tioned in chap. iv, The tLack-ground 
is a pile of corn sheaves; a play of 
faint radiance beyond which, may be 
supposed poetically to allude to the 
distant results of this history of Ruth; 
namely, the birth of her grandson 
David, or even the coming of Christ. 
In other vignettes we have the vic- 
tims, altars, and implements of the 
ancient rite of sacrifice ; the decollated 
head of Sisera; the sword of Gideon; 
and the bugle trumpet and pitcher 
containing a lamp, which that chosen 
servant of God employed in his stra- 
tagem against the Midianitish host; 


the gates of .Gaza, with their massy 
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furniture, which Sampson left on the 
hill, &e. &e, 

These are matters of costume and 
of historical fact; but De Louther- 
bourg sometimes alludes to the mys- 
tical passages of holy writ, and often 
with a touch of poetry, and even of 
sublimity, Asan instance:—We are 
taught by the Pentateuch that Je- 
hovah buried Moses “in a valley in 
the land of Moab, but no man know- 
eth of his sepulchre unto this day.” 
To penetrate this obscurity, and re- 
present his sepulchre, was bold—was 
almost, and to a timid mind quite, 
like treading on forbidden ground } 
but the Scriptures had not said 


** Hence avaunt! ’tis holy ground” 


to the reverential and enthusiastic 
De Loutherbourg; and, finding a 
certain space to fill, he has presented 
us with a simple stone, inscribed in 
the Hebrew language and character 
with the words ** Mortal remains of 
Moses ;”" but clouds are rolling around 
it, and from above beams the sacred 
name of the Deity, also in the Hebrew 
character. This was originally the 
tail-picture to the book of Deuter- 
onomy; but in the reprint there un- 
luckily remained not space for its 
insertion; and Mr. Landseer, to 
whose care the re-arrangement of 
these vignettes was consigned, un- 
willing that the public should lose 
this grand and simple thought, has 
placed it at the end of Numbers, 
where he. found space for it, and 
where it stands with nearly equal 
propriety, because in chap. xxvii. 
the judgment of Heaven is passed on 
Moses for his misconduct at the time 
of the strife of the congregation, and 
the period of his mortal life is pre- 
dicted. 

Other of these vignette compositions 
are yet more abstruse and mysterious, 
as those to the Proverbs and the 
Song of Solomon; Mr. Landseer’s 
descriptions of which are too long to 
be here inserted. The followin 
shorter one of the same mystic kind. 
closes the book of Malachi, and of 
course the Old Testament. It de- 
picts “the religious triumphs of a 
fervid heart, impressed with the name 
and merits of the Messiah, over Sin, 
and Death, of which the serpent and 
scull are the emblematic represen- 
tatives. The light of truth here ema- 
nates from the Hebrew-word Jehovah ; 

AA 
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word,, which, in, j oitiv | 
gre a Me ubiquity, eter- 
oY fe self-existence, of the source 
al i and a reflected ray from 
ue | 0 


star of Bethlehem, 


is 


. ; some of the tail-pieces were ne- 


ssarily di in consequence of 
the devjations of the reprint from 
the former edition, so a few others 
were wanting; that is to say, where 
rik in the first edition had ended 


a full page, there were now, in 


some few instances, hiatuses, or va- 

oe a at ues which has been 

one by Mr. Landseer in a manner 

sufficiently approaching to that of 

Dé Loutherbourg, not to seem dis- 

similar spots; an instance of which 

1ay be seen in the tail-piece to the 

book of Judges, which tail-piece con- 

sts of the young lion that Sampson 

ew in the yineyard of Timnath, In 

_Rhack-ground, among flowers, &c. 

1e hives of those bees which, on 

$retum, he found had swarmed in 

carcase of the lion, a circumstance 

ch ted the famous riddle 

. pounded by Sampson to the Phi- 
Sunes. 


apy, Of these vignettes are en- 

es the elder RANDERER, ip a 

| and | priate style, which bas 
tait or him great credit with 
public, as being suited to the ex- 
sion of the objects represented, as 

ell as to the peculiar style of de- 
sign which has rendered De Louther- 
bourg superior to all his predecessors 
in the composition of vignettes, and 
worthy example and pattern of 
most of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, The rest are by Bromley, 
path, Fittler, and Skelton, Among 
best, by Landseer, may now be 
reckoned those of Exodus, Ruth, the 
and the tail-pieces to Judges, 

e head-pieces to the two books of 

ings, those of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
the Song of Solomon. We haye not 
space for detailed criticisms of these, 
though as engravings they better 
deserve it than the historical plates, 
Y very ise exceptions ; and will] 
& remark 

‘ nat to the book of Ex- 
_Gyhich. in. Macklin’s edition 
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the Scriptural precept, no mason’ 
tool at Taohbaed by ve 

tims, libation vesse]s, and implémen 
used in the patriarchial sacrifices, t 
required far more than routine skill 
on the part of the engraver, to in- 
dicate by simple and sufficient means 
that the flame which flickers, about 
the covsuming sacrifice has mira- 
culously descended from above; and 
he who does not perceive this indi- 
cation, loses a refinement in ph 
cution of this cloud, iis and s Kf 
which the more taste ul will fail ‘not 
to enjoy. altar of fude stones; 
the immolated lambs; the lihation 
vessels and patera, both of pitiqne 
pottery; the sacrificial knife; the 
rustic hatchet of the earliest mana- 
facture, and the thanksgiving, or waive 
offering of corn, are all characteris- 
tically located; and there is a ge. 
neral brightness in the mode of exe- 
cution superinducec on the free and 
playful style of etching the foliage, 
corn, and verdant fore-ground, which 
assimilates in point of richness with 
the bold typography of the title be- 
neath, and where a more delicate and 

elaborate engraving would have look 
dull, and consequently have been muct 

less to the purpose, + 
This latter quality, however, of 
bright vigour, combined wth freedom, 
which, by-the way, has been com- 
pletely vulgarised in some of those 
tmitations of this style to which 
Mr. Heath has prostituted his name, 
is common to the Bible vignettes 
engraved by Mr. Landseer; and those 
we have mentioned above, together 
with many others by this arti:t, con- 
tained in the sacred volume, are ev- 
titled to the same species of commen- 
dation, Let the reader who may be 
able, here turn to the headpieces to 
the two books of Kings, which con 
sist, one of them of masonic iniple- 
ments, used in the erection of Solo- 
mon’s temple, including the arehifett’s 
elevation of the porch contrgsted 
with a bit of wildly broken ground, 
and the other of Hezekiah's destrac- 
tion of the groves and mjnuments of 
idolatry, and he will perceive that 
they are. executediin the same general 
style, varied only, as it ought to, be, 
with the varying local. demands of 
the several asc 
e 


We have felt it necessaty te dwelt 
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accustomed td pass embellishments of 
this natare too hastily, and with too 
little attention to their intrinsic me- 
j and we are reluctant to bring 
or own ar talent uhder sus- 
cion of not duly appreciating what 
Be undertake to nie u he ok to 
seem, less knowing than sop’s cock, 
“The headpieces to the second book 
of Satouel and first of Chronicles, and 
that of the poem of Job, namely; the 
troying angel; the evil genius of 
iy which pear a him to num- 
et the people; and the suffering pa- 
triarch : also 4 cheribic head, breath- 
ing destruction on ascending bubbles, 
a ch forms the tailpiece to the book 
of Proverbs, with several others of 
considerable merit, are by Bromiley, 
who presents us always with the 
cardinal apres of ee drawing, 
‘and the results of a good eye for chiaro 
although but little regardful of 
pe graces of manual execution, 
Among the best of Fittler’s, are, the 
headpiece to Genesis and the gourd 
of Jonah; and there is a charmin 
headpiece to the Epistle of St. Pan 
to the Hebrews, from the graver of 
Heath. It consists of the infant Sa- 
viour descending towards the dise 
of Earth, holding the mystic branch, 
and accompanied by cherubs, The 
nfantile heads are sweetly touched, 
an indefiniteness of feature dic- 
failed by good taste; and the fleshy 
style of the figure of Jesus Christ is 
much to the se, being sufficiently 
finished, with ittle work, and no ap- 
aranice Of labour, and the whole 
well toned and harmonious. The de- 
collated head of the Baptist in a 
charger, by the same artist, forming 
the tailpiece to the book of St. Mat- 
thew, is in elegant taste and style, and 
leaves us to regret that Mr. Heath 
undertook so many of these plates 
and performed so few, We must 
here quit the engraved embellish- 
ments to Dr, Nares's new edition of 
the Holy Scriptures, which is dedi- 
cated to His Masesty. 


—— 


: : The Somerset House Gazette. 


‘We are sorry to have to blame 
bour Ephraim Hardcastle for 
unduly raising our expectations on 
subject of “ ravers in Eng- 
- the atademical state of 
then imparting no ‘more 


. 
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than we find in‘ his 434 and 44t 
Numbers, in the latter of which thé 
ett appears to be closed, it 
he has printed is chiefly copied from 
a book that is not uncommon, and 
has been currently known for these 
forty or fifty years past, And why 
our friend Ephraim should deem. it 
proper ‘to repeat this, and sup 

r. Landseer’s lecturing on the sub- 
ject at the Royal Institution ; the sub- 
sequent petitioning of the King, and 
the proceedings of the Royal A 
demy thereupon, we can form nh 
conjecture that is at all satisfic- 
tory tous, We wonder Mr. L. does 
not roar out with old Louis the 
other day, “ Do they suppose T am 
dead.” 

If the correspondent of the Somier- 
sét House Gazette is so uninformed on 
the subject as to be ignorant of these 
matters, Ephraim himself surely knows 
better, and should have supplied his 
omission, and not have beer Tiistru- 
mental in virtually Ta the 
English history of the art which he 
andertikes to illustrate ; for, to, dis 
connect the chain by erent out 
any of its links, is in effect to falsif 
the history, The Editor. must &ti 
do this, if his correspondent’ doés it 
not, or does it not honestly, wnless he 
can endure the idea of havity™ his 
Gazette ‘sullied witti those blots whi¢ 
we contemplate; and it may be 
well to inform him that these aniouat 
to no less than to dele the word house 
from his general title, and to e 
another—an orthographical — altera- 
tion, in his’ sub-title; so that it 
run “ The Somerset Gazette, 
Weekly Miscellany of Fine Arts,” &. 
Somerset Gazette, because (in this in- 
stance at least) instead of marching 
straight forward to his ostensible mark, 
he springs upwards from his starting- 

lace, and making an ostentatious 
head-over-heels display, falls short of 
his end; so that something Lk - 
tinency of application will result 
this reformed title; for what can be 
weaker than to pretend to give an 
history of the progress Of the ill-treat- 
ment of a commercial art in this com- 
mercial country, and suppress, at the 
same time, what is most a and 
therefore most im nt to 
sent situation of ie enon to the 
present fimes. We trust, 


Mr. | 
sind not allow’ such 
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fummery and fine’ compliment as 
are here served up to him by his en- 
paving correspondent, to hoodwink 

better discernment; nor abate the 
relish which we willingly profess to 
have had for the literary and artisti- 
cal dessert with which he formerly en- 
tertained us. Most of his walnuts 
Were juicy and fresh shelled—not 
like this which we have just cracked; 
and his wine was tolerably well fia- 
voured, though served up in a Jordan. 


} 


_ Errata of last Month, 


In'our last month's article on the 
Fine Arts, the printer has committed 
several important errors, which it be- 
hoves us to correct. Instead of “ Ex- 
HIBITION AT SOMERSET House,” 
&c, the general heading should have 
been—ExnHiBiTION AT THE GaL- 
LERY OF THE Baritisu INSTITUTION, 
IN Parr Matr.—Inline 4, instead of 
“for the sake of the public taste of art,” 
read, for the sake of the public taste 


_ and of art. In the 2d column of p. 
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71, instead ‘of **.this tracing. of the 
sisterhood of hearts,” read, this tra. 
cing of the sisterhood of the arts, 
In the next page, column 1, instead 
of “ forece architrave,” read frieze and 
architrave, In the next. column, in- 
stead of Ceandi forth issued from his 
pastry shop; read Claude forth issued, 
&e. In column 1 ef page 73, isan 
omission of ovr own. We have there 
treated of Wilson’s arrival at Venice, 
and bringing with him letters of t- 


commendation to a-certain artist of 
that city. From the -aeceptable 
biography of Wilson, by Mr. Wright, 


we have since learned that the Vene- 
tian painter was Zuccarelli. In col, 
2 of this page, instead of “ Conn 
Hugh Bailtie,’ read Colonel. The 
last sentence in this column, consist- 
ing of remarks on a Group of Fisher- 
men, in a picture by Wilson, had 
some on the author’s dost manuscript, 
which is marred in the press, and 
which he finds himself unable exactly 
to restore. In column 1 of page 74, 
instead of * that about the Oak of 
Arpinum,” read eat about the Oak, 
&e. 














eaid, from the pen of Mr. Kenny, 


© Your Somerset House Gazette of Inst Saturday bas an article on the Engravings 
of Sir Robert Strange, the reading of which urged me to offer you this, which I submit 
to your approval, alteration, or rejection,” (p. 266.) Very humble, certainly. The 
Editor did not reject: but did be alter? or could be approve ?—Again, the writer says, 
in p. 265,“ The liberal, candid, and independent spirit which characterize the pages 
of the Somerset House Gazetie, on all subjects of art which come under its notice, 
and the exténsive services which it has rendered to our native school, claim the thanks 
of all British Artists, and the esteem of all lovers of the various departments of the 
Fine Arts which they profess. Asa professor of the English school of engraving, 
then, Mr. Editor, allow me to subscribe my grateful acknowledgments (this is at the 
very. beginning: Had he not better bave prefixed his name at the conclusion ?) for 
‘tbe handsome manner in which you bave asserted the claims of the ingenious, who 
have successfully cultivated that arduous study. J¢ could not have found a more able 


advocate.” Verily, friend Ephraim, we sball quake for thee, if thou art eccessible 
to these anony mons vaullings. 


THE DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


A NEw comic opera, called The Al- cere of easy atid unaffected dia- 


was rmed for the first time at 
this Reams The public have been 


- $0 often indebted to the lively vein of 
- this writer for a portion of its amuse- 


‘ments, that t naturally looked 
_. forward with high expectation when 
~ it was und that another drama 





ogue, is not likely to add much to 
the author's fame. The two ‘promi- 
nent faults are extreme length and 
great complexity, and even confusion 
of plot. For our own parts we felt 
the latter defects so strongly; that it 
is with doubt and: hesitation we ‘pro- 
ceed to give the sketch which-custom 
requires fromm us. Don Christopher 
Torado (Mr. WILtAAM FARREN) is 
the ‘Alcaid,’ a full of the im- 


“portance’of his‘office, ahd so'enxious 
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to thrust his. head into other peoples’ 
affairs as to be utterly ignorant of his 
own. © The delusion under which he 
lives, with respect to every member 
of his own family and establishment, 
constitutes the chief point on which 
the humour of the drama _ turns. 
While he is engaged in extolling their 
domestic virtues, they are contriving 
to indulge themselves in the fashion- 
able dissipations ofthe day, Donna 
Theresina (Mrs. GLoveER), his wite, 
and the fair Rosabel (Miss Paton), 
his niece,, are particularly attracted 
by a public masquerade; and con- 
trive, with the assistance of Pedrosa 
(Mr. Liston), his secretary, to enjoy 
that amusement. His son Felzz, 
Madame Vestris), a student of 
manca, another of the domestic 
groupe, prefers the practice of se- 
renading to the studies of the college, 
and he too contrives to deceive the 
old gentleinan into an opinion of his 
propriety. The first misfortune which 
the Alcaid encounters, is that of falling 
in love with the same lady whom his 
son was so fond of serenading; and 
a plot being laid: by Donna Fran- 
cisca to discover the individual by 
whom she was persecuted in song, 
the Alcaid himself is mistaken for 
the musical wooer. Then come the 
different parties home from the mas- 
querade, the chief magistrate himself 
being of the number. Pedrosa is 
the confident of all ; he undertakes to 
conceal the husband's gaiety from the 
wife, the wife's from the husband, 
and soon, The husband is the first 
to arrive, and him he dispatches to 
his bed-chamber, Then appears 
Donna Theresina with her niece, but 
having lost the key of the door at the 
masquerade, she is thrown into the 
greatest perplexity, and so loud is 
their lamentation over the accident, 
that the A/caid is awakened from his 
sleep. To his astonishment he finds 
_ his, prudent family in full dress at 
that hour, but Mr, Secretary relieves 
their embarrassment after the manner 
, of other secretaries, by stating what 
was not exactly the fact. Dearne 
‘to, his account, they had all appear 
dm, their finery for, the purpose of 
eelebrating the Alcaid's birth-day a 
month, before it arrived, and he very 
‘properly expresses his gratitude. for 
such a premature proof of their re- 
vaspect... We should have mentioned 
vvahefore,. that bis, son, Felis, baying 


17s 


been brought. before, him by 
guazils in a mask and domino, w 

he refuses to lay aside, is confined in 
his own bed-room for contumacy; 
but a fool of a servant, which Was 
well performed by Mr. Harusy, slips 
into his place, and thus leaves him at 
liberty to join his congratulations 
with the rest. A confused medley. of 
incidents ensue, which haye. li 
connection with eacl other s:but the 
whole concludes with a number, of 
martiag?s, which seem to have sprung 
chiefly from the warm influence of 
masquerading. The worthy Chief 
Magistrate finds out at, last that he 
has been tricked by his whole family ; 
so that the necessity of attending to 
his own affairs, rather than to those of 
others, may, we presume, be taken as 
the moral of the piece, The two 
principal characters were those of 
Alcaid and his servant Pedroga. 
They are both well drawn and con- 
trasted, but the impression. was greatly 
diminished by the confusion of the 
fable. Mr. FARREN, who sustained 
the former, exhibited his usual talent 
in the delineation of old. men; and 
though Mr. Liston was prevented 
from luxuriating in that broad humour 
which constitutes his forte, there were 
some occasions in which his comic 
dexterity was rendered available. 
Mr. Haritey had more to do as a 
jealous husband than as a servant, 
but he acquitted himself in both ca- 
pacities with talent. Madame Vrs- 
Tris well became the dress of the 
young student, and sang some pleasing 
airs with great effect, and Miss PATON 
was much applauded in her so 
particularly in the, Bravura, with 
which she concluded. Though Mrs, 
GLover and Mrs. Gipss were among 
the Dramatis Persona, their 

were so unworthy of them, that we 
feel it unnecessary to make any com- 
ments on the manner of their per. 
formance, We have passed over 
some others for the same reason, 
The whole was well received by the 
audience, with the exception of One 
incident, The Alcaid and a lady 
were shut up in a bed-room, under 
circumstances which might lead to 
some strange conjectures, and an 


allusion was very injudiciously made 


to it in the dialogue, which was_re- 
sented by the audience with disap- 


bation, _We have no doubt. 
Fhe bint, it be taken, foe it was plain 








a 
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éndugh f6 be tmderstood. We know 
not whether our conjecture as to the 
miasi¢ be correct, but we thought it 
betrayed ‘sorne evidence of hasty com- 
position, At least it was very un- 
éven. ‘Madamé Vestris and Miss 
Paton had each 4 song in the first 
Act, the merit of which we are very 
willing to subscribe to; the bravura 
of the latfer was perhaps the most 
striking thing in the whole, but in 
some of the other airs there was a 
great want of originslity: a fault of 
which we should not complain, if it 
had been redeemed in those instances 
ty any remarkable degree of skill. 
é shall merely obseive, in conclu- 
sion, that fhe drama itself not only 
aaa but cannot live without cur- 
tailmett; if, however, that courte is 
adopted with a liberal hand, there is 
still enough of merit in the writing to 
afford 4 fair prospect of success, 


SONG.—Mapame Vesrnis, 


My een down, my flag unfurled, 
hute’er my fortune be, 
For thee, my love, I'd lose the world, 
Or wid a world in thee! 
Yes! thou shalt be ttiy polar star, 
O’er youth's bewildering tide, 
To lands of promised bliss ufar, 
My bright dnd beaming guide | 
My gawatlet’s down, &e, 


SONG,—Rosapru. 


Hastethuste! I pray thee haste away, 
And seek my gentle Cavalier, 


And if be ever loved me, sty, 
A gtnteful hetirf Awaits him here. 
When his bright form my steps pursued, 
Came be to mock my simple, youth? 
Those eyes that olt for pity wood, 
Was it not their light of love and truth ? 
Haste! baste! &cy 
SONG—Jasrz. 


T bat wedlock’s divine, 
May be all very fine, 
When a man has his happiness handy ; 
But wedlock like mine 
Is on gruel to dine, 
Or a make? of punch without brandy, 
Heigho, beigho! to, my lot that it ever 
should fall, 
Like an addle brain dunce, 
This (o wed all at once ; 
And no bride-cake, no honey-moon, ng 
nothing at all. 
As for me and my fair, 
We are much such a pair, 
As two squinting eyes, or forlorner, 
When one, we suppose, 
Is for ogling the nose, 
And one for a twist round the corner, 
Heigho, heigho! &c, &e, 
SONG—RosaBEL. 


Youth in ardour proud, 
Brightens all before it, 
Like the thunder cloud, 
Passion’s storm breaks 0’er it. 
But soon the shower 
On leaf and flower, 
Glitters in beams more bright than ever; 
So sbines the tear 
Of doubt and fear, 
When Fortune crowns Love’s foal 
endeavour. 


ENnGLisH OPERA-HOUSE. 


On Thursday, 5th August, after 
the performance of the new musical 

iece called Der Freischut>, which 
is noW enjoying a full pores 
career, another’ rausical production, 
entitled The Reign of Twelve Hours, 
was’ produced for the first time. 
To judge from the interdal evi- 
deuce, this little piete seems to be 
one of the many translations or 
adaptations from the Freuch stage, 
th which wé have been so much ac- 
customed of late. Tt is far, liowever, 
from ‘possessing’ that air of vivacity 
which many of them can boast. We 
are favoured with the appearance 
of a Caliph and a@ Princess, with a 
certain’ number’ of attendants and 
slaves, bul, for any’ intellectual: pur- 
poses, neither the conversation not 
the projects of those distingtished 
persons are'calculated to raise them 
very high: in‘ the judgment of the 


world. It mr from’ the plot 
that the Caliph (Mr. BarTLEyY) 
had, for some reason unknown, dis- 
missed’ and degraded his Minister, 
who had always his true interest at 
heart. It appears also that having 
a son, named Seanger (Mr. PEAR- 
MAN), he was willing that he should 
marry a neighbouring Princess, 
named Zoraide (Miss fienny), in 
order to strengthen his political in- 
terests, but Nourma (Miss KELLY), 
the daughter of the late Vizier, 
whom he had unjustly degraded, 
contrives to-engage his affections so 
far that he at length preférs her 
for his daughter-iu-law. To this 


arrangement there is one strong ob- 
jection ;* his son is so far from en- 
tertaining the same inclination, that 
Norma is’ thé’ object of his dislike. 
Then comes the heroine into action. 


She persuades: the Caliph. to resign 
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the Government into her hands for 
the space of twelve hours, in the 
course of which time she engages to 
perform great exploits. That pro- 
mise the lady keeps much better 
than political aspirants generally 
do, for she not only reconciles father 
and son together, but wins the affec- 
tions of that son to herself by her 
kind attentions to him while con- 
fined as a prisoner. Seanger ima- 
ines all the while that he is in- 
Febted to Zoraide, while Nourma is 
his real benefactress. The denoue- 
ment is produced by the discovery of 
his mistake at the end of the twelve 
hours, when, after a previous inter- 
view, he is introduced to Nourma on 
the throne, to whom he vows eternal 
fidelity. Upon these slight ma- 
terials the drama is founded, It has 
therefore but little to recommend it 
on the score of incident. The prin- 
cipal scene was that in which the 
Caliph, feeling the want of the power 
he had resigned, exhibits some im- 
patience for its recovery, and his 
fair substitute avails herself of the 
circumstance to rally him on bis 
ambition. Miss KELLY, who always 
avails herself with success, of the 
slightest opportunities, made the 
most of this situation, and Mr. 
BARTLEY seconded her efforts by 
manifesting the uneasiness which is 
natural to suspended authority. Mr. 
W. CHAPMAN had the part of a 
courtier to perform, in which there 
was not much for him to do; and 
Mr. PEARMAN had some songs to 
execute, and was once encored, 
There is little more to say than that 
the piece was well reveived upon the 
whole, without being applauded in 
that warm manner which promises 
a successful run. The commencing 
chorus possessed merit, and the act- 
ing was good throughout, Situation 
and dialogue, or bustle and proces- 
sion, should characterize a drama 
not Sepang altogether upon its 
musical display, but in the present 
instance we had the languor.of the 
East, without either its intrigue or 
its magnificence. The house was 
crowded in all parts, for, as we bave 
already stated, the first performance 
of the evening has become an es- 
tablished favourite with the town, 
Miss StsPHENS made her first 
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appearance at this Theatre on the 
ith, and was received, as usual, 
with the most cheering applause, 
Our respect for this delightful yo- 
calist induces us, however, to mention 
that the people came te hear We- 
BER’S music, through the very sweet 
medium of her voice, and that those 
who knew any thing about the mat- 
ter were astonished and grieved, 
when she overcharged it with orna 
ment to such a degree as to change 
the effect and destroy its meaning, 
We allude most particularly to her 
grand scena, which is essentially 
graceful, as it is noted, It is not 
framed to bear any thing of adven- 
titious decoration, and though liber- 
ties may be taken with the works 
of certain of our English composers 
(and, perhaps, with benefit to them) 
they are not to be rashly attempted 
upon the chéf d'euvre of a greatG 
man master. Every lady will go 
to hear Miss STEPHENS in Agnes, 
and every lady will be delighted 
with her, if she does not persist-in 
putting her own music to the part 
for, on Saturday, the transformation 
was so perfect, that, but for the 
orchestra, WEBRR himself would 
not have recognised the favorite off- 
spring of his genius. We, therefore, 
implore Miss STEPHENS to adhere 
rigidly to her tert, and not‘to intro- 
duce “ Excursions and Alarnms,” 
When she has consented to these 
trammels, the “ Freischutz" will be 
the best gotten-up piece that a sum- 
‘mer theatre ever presented. By 
its inspiration, BRAHAM, has started 
into an actor, Mr. BENNETT, ac- 
cused of imitating Macrgapy, 
plays Caspar better than his proto- 
type could do it.—Mr. 'T. P. Cooke 
is a devil every inch of him; and 
though last not least, Mr. BARTLEY 
is, in this, as in every thing else, 
easy, natural, and respectable,—We 
must say a word of Miss NogL, 
upon the cession of her part—not a 
parting word, for we hope to see her 
often. She is an interesting person, 
of considerable wmnsical ability, 
without an atom of affectation, and 
we do trast that she will soon over- 
come the timidity which has hitter- 
to impeded the full developement of 
her talent, ie 
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VAUXHALL. 


This festive scene presented a most 
magnificent and imposing appearance 
on his Majesty’s birth-day, which was 
celebrated with every species of no- 
velty and attraction, and an imimense 
concourse was assembled on the 
occasion, amounting probably, at one 
period, to about twelve or fourteen 
thousand persons. The entertain- 
ments of the evening were most ju- 
diciously arranged. The first, in 

int of order, as well as challeng- 
ing priority of notice on account 
of its merits, was a very clever and 
effective piece of music,—a ‘“ Birth- 
day Ode,” expressly composed for the 
occasion by Mr. Rooke. It is a com- 
position which fully sustains the repu- 
ration which this gentleman has al- 
teady attained, and the high promise 
he has given of first-rate eminence as 
a musical composer, and would have 
stood the test of criticism in anas- 
sembly more adapted to severe exami- 
nation, We cannot pass from the 
musical department without bearing 
testimony to the brilliant etlect which 
Miss WiTHAM produced in the execu- 
tion of the very difficult song of * Even 
as the Sun.’ There was a sweetness 
and delicacy in her tones combined 
with extraordinary power, such as one 
is not prepared to hear at a place of 
this description ; and from the speci- 
men of her powers which she dis- 
played, united to her personal attrac- 


‘tions, there can be no doubt, that if 


she can throw aside a little of that 
timidity, which becomes her so much, 
but which is quite opposed to public 


performances, she must become a ver 

general favourite. Miss WAITE is also 
entitled to commendation for her first, 
but successful delivery of ‘Should he 
upbraid.’ * Polly Hopkins’ went off 
with the accustomed honours, Mr, 
BLACKMORE’s evolutions were truly 
surprising, and excited mixed emo- 
tions of terror and astonishment. 
Monsieur JEAN Rowert, the French 
juggler, puzzled the vulgar by his 
extraordinary skill. But the grand 
aud spiendid exhibition of the even- 
ing, were the fires works, which really 
challenge any description to exagge- 
rate their extraordinary brilliancy. 
The first display consisted of a large 
piece, exhibiting the words “God 
save the King.” ‘The representation 
of the sun surrounded by stars was 
quite superb, The finale, displaying 
the words “ Vivat Rex,’’ was mag- 
nificent in the extreme, and quite 
electrified the numerous spectators ; 
but to enumerate all the amusements 
would be almost as difficult as to 
reckon the countless multitudes who 
enjoyed the scene, and who all 
seemed highly delighted with their 
evening’s entertainment. The com- 
pany consisted of allclasses of people, 
and amongst the crowd, we observed 
the Russian, Portuguese and Dutch 
Ambassadors, the Earl of Ormond, 
Lady Burgoine, and Colonel Murphy, 
We regret to be obliged to add, that 
the light-fingered gentry were busy 
on the occasion, and thatone lady 
lost her watch, 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


Sovutn Amrrica is still the all-ab- 
sorbing object of attention in Euro- 
pean politics; and, unless we greatly 
mistake, it will continue more and 
more to be so, until an overpowering 
blaze of light shall unexpectedly 
break in upon us, Indeed we happen 
to know, from extraordinary sources, 
that a scheme has long been in con- 


templation respecting that portion of 


the world, so vast, so magnificent, so 
sublime in its neture, that when the 
moment for developement shall arrive, 
it will astonish one part of mankind 
and appal the othe. Zhe Courier 


has by some means obtained an ink- 
ling of the subject; it has conse- 
quently within a week or two dwelt 
largely in mystification; but The 
Courier is not essentially in ‘the 
secret; orif it be, it has not allowed 
its readers to participate in the acqui- 
sition. More of this hereafter. At 
present, all that we feel ourselves at 
liberty to say is, that the measures 
alluded to are such as must conduce 
to the interests of Britain, and we 
trust, to those of the whole civilized 
world. The scheme is altogether 
worthy of the comprehensive and en. 











lightened politics of the nineteenth 
century. 

Colombia seems to be making great 
efforts in support of its independence, 
and it is by no means improbable 
that that s‘ate—we do not say, that 
repnblic—may be amongst the first of 
the South American states whose in- 
tegrality will be acknowledged by 
the European powers. On this point, 
however, we speak only conjecturally, 
It does not appear to us, that the 
reported destruction of the royalist 
army in Peru, by Bolivar and the 
Colombians, with the consequent 
restoration of Lima and Callao to the 
cause of the Independents, is likely to 
produce any decisive or permanent 
result. 

The war between the British go- 
vernment and the Burmese nation in 
India, has assumed an aspect rather 
more serious than was originally anti- 
cipated. For several years the Bur- 
mese have been making encroach- 
ments on the eastern frontier of Chit- 
tagong; the British held, and consi- 
dered themselves entitled to hold, pos- 
session of the island of Shapuree ; 
their right was contested; negotia- 
tions ensued; and in the midst of 
these negotiations, (September 24, 
1823) a Burmese force of about 1000 
men attacked and gained possession 
of the island, after killing three sepoys 


and wounding three others. The 
island was recovered in Novem. 


ber, and occupied by the English tll 
the 12th of December, when an epi- 
demic disorder having made its ap- 
pearance among the troops, they were 
withdrawn, A party of Burmese 
landed, set fire to a hut, and retired. 
In the succeeding month, Mr. Chew, 
commander of the company’s ship 
Sophia, then lying in the river Haat, 
received an invitation from the Bur- 
mese authorities to visit them at 
Mangdoo, a station in the neighbour- 
hood. The invitation was accepted, 
and Mr. Chew, Mr. Boyce, and eight 
Lascars were treacherously seized and 
imprisoned. Remonstrances having 
been ineffectually made, the war 
commenced. Mr, Chew and his 
companions, however, have since been 
liberated. The general inference 
drawn from the latest advices is, that 
the struggle will be severe, but that 
no apprehension need be enter- 
tained respecting the ultimate result, 
The enemy had poured down in great 
E, M. August, 1824. 
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force, and some smart skirmishes, 
with loss on both sides, had taken 
place. Subsequently, and in addi- 
tion to the troops which had been 
sent from the Presidency of Bengal 
towards the eastern frontiers of the 
company’s territories, orders were 
given for strengthening the English 
acmy, by 3000 men from Bombay, 
and 7000 from Madras. The aggre- 
gate force was to rendezvous at Ran- 
goon, the principal sea-port of the 
Burmese, and to march thence to the 
capital of Amerapoora, in the interior, 
—a distance of three hundred miles, 
At Sierra Leone, we regret to oh 
serve, the aspect of affairs is much less 
favourable. The levy of two black 
regiments in Africa, and the forma- 
tion, from convicts, of two white regi- 
ments, have been ordered, with some 
other reinforcements; but still, we 
much fear that the force will not be 
found adequate to the severe necessity 
of the case. Despatches dated the 
31st of May, from Colonel Sutherland, 
at Cape Coast Castle, (Vide London 
Gazette of August 3,) have commu- 
nicated the particulars of another en- 
gagement with the Ashantees, After 
a@ sanguinary conflict of more than 
five hours, the enemy having sustained 
a serious loss in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, retired precipitately. The 
retreat continued two days; but the 
king of the Ashantees subsequently 
joined his army with reinforcements, 
which it was estimated would increase 
the number of his troops to 16,000 
men. It is lamentable to know that 
the Fantees, &c. conducted themselves 
during the battle in a manner ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory to Major Chis- 
holm. An attack pon the important 
port of Cape Coast Castle was appre- 
hended., The latest advices announce 
that the rains and sickly season had 
set in very severely, and were inflict- 
ing adreadtul mortality amongst the 
European troops and merchants. The 
inferences which we are compelled to 
draw from a perusal of Mr. Dupuis's 
“ Journal of a Residence in Ashantee,” 


just published, are, that the informa- 


tion given by that gentleman to the 
African Company, did not receive the 
attention to which it was entitled ; 
that the power, intellectual and phy- 
sical, of the Ashantees, was absurdly 
and unjustly despised; and that the 
interests of the public were most cul. 
pably sacrificed to private advantage, 
BB 
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From our West Indian possessions 
the accounts are far from satisfactory. 
Insurrections were actually breakmez 
out in several places, and great alarm 
felt in others. 

A recent negotiation between the 
French government and that of Hayti, 
has been terminated, by the bk ack 
emperor's obtaining from France the 
aided sovereignty of his domi- 
nions, on condition of his paying 
5,000,000 francs, to indemaily the 
ex-proprietors oj St. Domingo. 

We rejoice to find, by the London 
Gazette of August 17, that the differ- 
ences between this country and the 
Regency of Algiers, were satisfactorily 
arranged on the 26th of July, and that 
hostilities had accordingly ceased. 
The same Gazette records a most ex- 
traordinary instance of naval prowess, 
in the destruction of an Algerine 
brig of war, moored alongside the 
walls of the fortress of Bona, by the 
boats of his Majesty’s ship Naiad, 
under the command of Lieutenant 
Quip, of that ship. It was an exploit 
that would have done honour to a 
Nelson. 

We must plead guilty to the charge 
of having felt less interest in the ex- 
isting struggle between the Turks and 
Greeks, than many of our contempo- 
raries; not because we are apathetic 
in the cause of liberty, but from an 
impression on our minds, amounting 
almost to conviction, that the struggle 

in question can lead to no benefici ial 
termination. As far, however, as the 
common cause of humanity is con- 
cerned, we feel deeply for the deplor- 
able sacrifice of human life which has 
been repeatedly and ineffectually made 
in the progress of the contest. Ano- 
ther truly melancholy affair has 
occurred. About the 2d of July, a 
Turkish naval force appeared off the 
island of Ispara, a little to the north- 
west of Scio. The island is small, 
but the inhabitants were considered 
able mariners, and men of determined 
courage. The Turks obtained posses- 
sion, after a loss, it is said, of 15,000 
men, when the surviving Ispariots, 
resolving not to suffer their wives and 
daughters to fall into the power of 


the enemy, assembled the remai nine 
population of the island in the iort, 
and blew themselves up, a y 
multit des of their conquerors in t} 
explosion. Thus, by the sword, « 

by their own: ict, about eight or w a 
thousand Ispariots are said to have 
been di streyed. That the destruction 
was great we are willing to believe; 
but the accounts respecting it are 
strongly contlicting; and we are 
much disposed to regard the generally 
received statement asa gross e€Xag ger- 
ation. We do not believe that. the 
population of Ispara aimounted to 
onestenth of the number alleged to 
have been sacrificed. 

On turning our eyes homeward, we 
observe with pleasure that a royal de- 
cree has beeu issued at the Hague, 
according to which it had been de 
termined, that after the 14th of Au- 
gust, (to give effect to a provisional 
agreement entered into at London, 
dunng a hegotuation pending there, 
for concludin ¢ a treaty of com- 
merce On mutual iaterests) all goods 
imported from Britain, by ships under 
English colours, should be considered 
and treated, in respect of duties, as 
though the importations were made by 
Netherland ships. 

The only remaining point we find 
it requisite to notice, 1s, that a consi- 
derable change has been effected in 
the French ministry,—a change which 
indicates the continuance of that po- 
licy, domestic as well as foreign, 
which will have for its object the 
maintenance of general tranquillity. 
On the 4th of August, the day that 
the legislative session closed, the Mo- 
niteur announced the alterations and 
hew appointments, in substance as 
follows:—M. de Vilelle to be Presi- 
dent; M. de Damas, Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs; M. de Chabral, Minis- 
ter of Marine; M. de Doudeauviile, 
Maison du Roi; M. de Clermont 
Tonnerre, Minister of War; M. de 
Martignac, Directeur de L'Enregis- 
trement; M. de Vauchicr, Director 
of Posts; M. de Castelbajac, Customs ; 
and M. de Lauriston, Minister of State 
and Grand Veneur. 
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lo the pressand speedily will be pub- 
lished, Death-bed Scenes, or the Chris- 
‘ian’s Companion on entermg the Dark 
Valley, by the author of the Evangelical 
Rambler. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the late Revd. Edward Williams, D. D., 
with an appendix, including Remarks on 
important parts ol Theological Science, 
byJoseph Gilbert, 1 vol, Svo. 

A new edition of the late Dr. Faw- 
cett’s Essay on Anger, to which is pre- 
fixed a brief Sketch of the Memoirs of 
the Author, ) vol, 12mo. 

Just published, Memoirs of the Rose, 
comprising Botanical, Poetical, and Mis- 
cellaneous Recollections of that celebrated 
Flower, in a Series of Letters to a Lady, 
elegantly printed, royal 1Smo, price 4s. 
boards. 

Just published, Self Advancement, or 
Extraordinary Transitions from Obscurity 
10 Greatness, exemplified jn the Lives and 
History of Adrian Fourth, the Emperor 
Bazil, Rienzi the Tribune, Alexander 
Fifth, Cardinal Ximenes, Hadrian Sixth, 
Cardinal Wolsey, Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, Sextus Filth, Masaniello, Cardinal 
Alberoni, Doctor Franklin, and King of 
Sweden. Designed asan object of laud- 
able emulation for the Youthiul Mind, 
price 7s, Gd. 

Also, « Dictionary of Latin Phrases, 


comprehending a methodical digest 
of the various phrases from the best 


authors, which have been collected in 
all phraseological works hitherto pub- 
lished. By W. Robertson, A. M. of 
Cambridge ; a new edition, with cousider- 
able additions and correctious, for the use 
of the middle and upper classes in schools, 
price 15s. royal duod. consisting of more 
than 1000 pages. The present edition 
has this advantage over its predecessors, 
that it is enriched with many bundred 
phrases which have bitberio been unre- 
corded, and these have been drawn from 
the purest fountains, from Cicero, Tacitus, 
Terence, Plautus, &c 

Also, the last Military Operations 
of General Riego; the manner in 
which he was betrayed and treated, until 
imprisoned at Madrid; to which is 
added—A Narrative of the Sufferivgs 
of the Author in Prison, by George 
Matthews, first Aide-du-camp to Gene- 
ral Riego, price 4s. 6d, 

Among the works nearly ready for 
publication, which were destroyed by the 
late calanftous fire at Mr. Moyes’ in Gre- 
ville-street, were Mr. Britton’s History 
and Antiquities of Bath Abbey Church,” 


and the third volume of his “ Beauties of 
Wiltshire,” a part of the manuscripts jor 
the concluding sheets, appendix, &c,. was 
also destroyed, together with Mr. C, 
Dibdin’s account of the English Opera 
House, and Davis’s Royal Amphitheatre, 
intended for insertion in the * Lilustrations 
of the Public Buildings of London,’’ 
Through this unforeseen accident, the 
uppearance of both the “ Bath Abbey” 
and the “ History of Wiltshire,” will 
necessurily be retarded for three or four 
months. 

In the press, ‘* Lasting Impressions,” 
a novel, by Mrs. Jounna Carey, 

In a few days will be published, Com- 
mentaries On the Diseases of the Stomach 
and Bowels of Children, by Robley 
Dunglison, M. D. &c. &e. 

Shortly will be published, in a neat 
pocket volume, the History of Origins, 
comprehending a collection of Antiqui- 
ties, Important Historical Facts, Singu- 
lar Customs, Political and Social Institu- 
tions, and National Rites and Peculiari- 
ties, forming a copious fuud of instruc- 
tion and amusement. 

In the course of the ensuing month, 
Mr. G, Carey will publish a new edition 
of “ Every Man bis own Stock Broker,” 


considerably enlarged, including the 
Foreign Funds as well as our own. 
Conchologist’s Companion, by the 


author of the Wonders of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, Select Female Biography, &e. 

Amougst the novelties in preparation 
for the approaching literary season, is an 
additional volume of Letters by Annu 
Seward, developing the progress of an 
early attachment, disclosing ber more 
private opinions on various subjects, and 
embracing numerous anecdotes of ber 
contemporaries 5 to which will be pre- 
fixed an Essay on Miss Seward’s Life 
and Literary Character, by Mr. Harral. 
The work will be further illustrated by 
notes, a portrait of Miss Seward, a fac- 
simite of her hand-writing, &c. 

Early in the ensuing winter, will 
appear, Amaldo, or the Evil Chalice, 
and other Poems, by the author of 
Lyrical Poems, the Siege of Zaragora, 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage to the Dead 
Sea, &c, 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, vol 1. of the Lectures of Sir A. 
Cooper, Bart., on the Principles and 
Practice of Surgery, as delivered at 
Guy’s Hospital, with additional notes and 
cases by Frederick Tyrrell, Esq. Surgeon 
to St. Thomas’s Hoipital. 
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To Charies RanJom Baron de Berenger, 
of Target Cottage, Kentish Town, in the 
parish of St. Pancras, and county of 
Middlesex, for bis discovery and invention 
of certain improvements as to # new 
method or metbods of applying percus- 
sion to thepurpose of igniting charges in 
fire arms generally, and in a novel and 
peculiar manner, whereby a reduction of 
the present bigh price of fire arms can be 
effected ; and the priming is also etfec- 
tually protected against the influence of 
rains or other moisture. Such invention 
and contrivances rendering the percussion 
principle more generally applicable, even 
to common pistols, blunce-busses, and 
muskets, as well as to all sorts of sport- 
ing, and other guns, by greatly reducing 
not only the charges of their manufac- 
ture, but also those impeding circum- 
stances which persons lave to encounter 
whilst loading or discharging fire arms, 
when in darkness, or whilst exposed to 
wet, or during rapid progress: serious 
impediments to both  soldie:s and 
sailors and consequently the service, 
and most injuriousiv expensive.—Seal- 
ed 27th July—2 months, for inrol- 
ment. 

To Alexander Nesbitt, of Upper 
Thames-street, in the city of London, 
Broker, in consequence of a communica- 
tion made to him by William Van Hou- 
ton the vounger, a Foreigner, residing 
abroad, for a process by which certain 
materials may be manufactured into 
paper, or felt, or a substance nearly re- 
sembling coarse paper, or felt, which 
material so pressed, is applicable to 
various useful purposes.—-27 July.— 6 
months. 

To Thomas Wolrich Stansfeld, of 
Leeds, in the county of York, Merchant, 
for bis invention of certain improvements 
in power looms, and tle preparation of 
warps for the same.—27th July.—6 
months. ; 

To Edward Cartwright of Brewer- 
street, Gokien Square, in ithe parish of 
St. James, Westminster, in the county of 
Middlesex, Engraver and Printer, for his 
invention of improvements on or addi- 
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tions to roller printing presses.— 27th July 
—2Z months. ; 

To Charles Jefferies of Havannab 
Mills, near Congleton, Silk Thrower, and 
Edward Drakeford, of Congleton, Wateh- 
maker, both in the county of Chester, for 
their new invented method of making a 
swift, und other apparatus thereto be- 
longing, for the purpose of winding 
Silk and Other fibrous materials,—29m 
July.—-2 months. 

Yo William Wheatstone, of Jermyn- 
street, St. James’s, in the county of Mid- 
diesex, Music-seller, for his invention of a 
method of improving and augmenting 
the tones of piano-lortes, Organs, &c.— 
20th July.—-2 months. 

To Joho Price of Stroud, in the county. 
of Gloucester, engineer, for his inven- 
tion of certain improvements in the con- 
struction of spinning machines. —Sth Au- 
gust. -6 months, 

To George Graydon, of the city of 
Bath, Esq. Captain in the Royal Engi- 
neers, for his invention of a new Compass 
for navigation, and other purposes.— 
Sth Aucust.—6 months, 

To William Johnson, of Great Tot- 
ham, in tte county of Exsex, Gentleman, 
for bis invention of a means of evaporat- 
ing fluids, for the purpose of conveying 
heat into buildings, for manufacturing 
horticultural, and domestic uses ; and for 
beating liquors in distilling, brewing, 
and dying, and in making sugar and salt, 
with reduced expenditure of fuel.—6th 
Aucust-—4 months. 

To Jacob Perkins of Fleet-street, in 
the city of London, Engineer, for his 
invention of ceriain improvements in pro- 
pelling vessels.— 9ih August.—6 montlis. 

To John Fussell, of Mells, in the 
county of Somerset, edge tool-maker, 
for his invention of an improved method 
of heating woollen cloth, for the pur- 
pose of giving it a lustre in dressing.— 
lith August.—2 months. 

To Herman Schroder, of Hackney, in 
the county of middlesex, Broker, for 
his invention of a new filter.—ilth Au- 
gust. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Corron.—The cotton market has been 
exceedingly heavy this week ; the pur- 
chases reported too inconsiderable to enu- 
merate ; the prices are a shade lower. 
The accounts from Liverpool this morn- 
ing are also unfavourable: the sales 
for the last three days are only 2,700 
bags, and it is stated such a heavy 
market has not been experienced for a 


length of time ; the prices were rather 
lower. 

SuGar.—The holders early in the last 
week demanded a further advance of Is. 
per cwt. on Muscovadoes, which the 
buyers would not submit to, and in conse- 
quence very few sales have been effected 
this week: the advance has, however, 
been firmly maintained. 































Inthe Refined market there is little 
yariation ; low goods continue in re- 
quest at bigh prices, and the advance of 
is. on the fine has been fully maintained ; 
there is, however, little briskness in the 
trade. —Molasses this forenoon remain 
steady at 26s.---In Foreign Sugars there 
is no alteration. 

By pablic sale this forenoon, 312 bags 
low East India Sugars sold at the pre- 
vious prices ; 35 boxes good white Ha- 
vannah at 38s. 6d. 

Corree.—The public sales of Coffee 
last week went off readily at the pre- 
vious prices ; St. Domingo 62s. and 62s. 
and 6d. : ordinary to good ordinary co- 
loury Havannah 59s and 63s, 

There were two public sales this fore- 
noon, consisting of Jamaica descrip- 
tions, nearly the whole good and fine 
ordinary,; good ordinary sold 59s, and 
6ls, fine ordinary 63s. and 65s.; the 
late prices are fully supported, and the 
market looks firm. 

TaLLow.—There is no alteration to 
notice in Tallow ; yellow candle of 1823, 
35s Od. ; new 36s, 3d." 

Rum, Branpy and HoLtLaAnps.— 
The Kum market continues exceed- 
ingly firm, and proof Leewards and 1 
und 2 over may be quoted $d. to Id. per 
gallon higher, being sold in several par- 
celsat Is, 4d.; the stronger Rums and 
Jamaica are also more inquired after at 
advancing prices—There are few pur- 
chases of Brandy reported, as the holders 
will not sell except athigher prices, which 
have not yet been obtained, but should 
unfavourable accounts from France con- 
tinue to be received, an improvement is 
anticipated.—The rise in the prices” of 
Geneva in Holland, has occasioned a 
corresponding improvement here. 


Bankruptcies. 
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Froir.—A large public sale was at- 
tempted on Wednesday, consisting princi- 
pally of Museadels in boxes, of which 
there appeared scarcely any sold, 

The supply of Wagar and Froer in 
the course of last week was very fair ; 
in the former there was but little busi- 
ness done, the primest samples only com- 
manded a sale at the terms of our last, 

The arrivals by land samples to-day, 
were by no means small, chiefly from 
Seffolk ? the sales made were entirely 
confined to the fine fresh qualities, which 
supported the prices of this day se’nnight ; 
but in middling and low qualities, scarcely 
any sales could be effected, although 
offered on lower terms. The ports being 
now open for the admission of foreiga 
outs at 27s, has caused an immense quan. 
tity now in granary to be brought for- 
ward for sale this morning; and as we 
mav expect shortly very large fresh arti- 
vals, the trade has experienced a con- 
siderable dulness ata reduction of 3s. to 
4s. per quarter. Such is the state of the 
trade to-day, that it is difficult to give a 
very correct statement of the prices 
however, in the course of a week, it is 
expected the trade will be somewhat more 
steady, aud m our next, we shall be able 
tu furnish a correct account, 

BARLEY is cheaper Is, per quarter. 

Beans are dull, and inclining down- 
wards. 

Wuirk Peas are in demand, and fully 
support their value. 

Rape Seep comes to hand sparingly, 
and of but very indifferent quality ; fine 
samples only reach the terms of our cur- 
rency. 

In other articles we cannot observe any 
material alteration, 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 
From TUESDAY, JULY 24, 1824, ro TUESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1824, iNcLUsive, 
Extracted from the London Gazeite. 
N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 


unless otherwise expressed. 


The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Aguilar, D. Devonshire-square, wine merchant. 

Beale, Cc. New Sarum, Wiltshire, oilman. 

Eskrigg, W. Beckford-row,W alworth, grocer. 

Hellyer KE. Kennington-lane, Lambeth, master 
mariner. 


Hiffernan, J. N. Alphington, Devonshire, 
starch-inanufacturer. 

Rugg, H.and C. Austinfriars, silkmen. 

Sheffleld, T. late of Durham, ironmonger. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Anderson, A. Lloyd's Coffee-house, master- 
mariner. (Cranch, Union-court, Broad- 
street. 

Andrew, G. Manchester, merchant. (Willis, 


Watson, Bower and Willis, Tokenhouse- 
yard. 


Askew, J. Cock-hill, Stepney, tobacco manu- 
facturer. (Younger, Jobn-street, American- 
aquare, 

Barlow, R. Claremont-place, New-road, bill- 


anaeer. (Score, Tokenhouse-yard, Loth- 
ury. 





Brooks, R. Oldham, Lancashire, shopkeeper, 
(Chester, Staple-inon. 

Braddock, J. W. Portsmouth, musical-instru- 
ment seller. (Young, Poland-street, Oxford 
street. 

Jatger, W. Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, 
grocer, (Maxon, Little Friday-street. 

Barker, T. Medbourn, Leicestershire, corm- 
factor. (Holme, Frampton and Loftus, 
New Inn. 

Brown, G. Regent-street, upholsterer. (Fin 
more, Clarke aud Finmore, Craven-street, 

Strand. 
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Llaekbern, T. Seacombe, Cheshire, tea-gar- 
dens-keeper, (Adlington, Gregory, and 
Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Bennett, R. Woodford, blacksmith. (Score, 
Tokenhoase-yard. 

Krettargh, J. Manchester, merchapt. 
gory and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 
Brett, R. Temple-place, Blackfriars-road, 
tailor. (Burra and Neild, King-street, 

Cheapside. 

Cohen, 8. a reainents Shoreditch, linen- 
draper. (Phipps, Weavers’-hall. 

Cr » J, Saimsbury, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. (Wheeler, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Carter, J. Downing-street, Westminster, vic- 
tualler. (Goran and Price, Orchard-atreet, 

Portinan-square. 

Chorley, T. Bristol, eordwainer. (Adlington, 
Gregory and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Chandler, Sandwich, corn-factor. (Loding- 
ton and Hall, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Daneome, J. jun. Little Queen-street. Hol- 
born, bookseller and publisher. (White- 
house, Castie-street, Holborn. 

Dewe, B.T. Lechlade, Gloucestershire, mercer. 
(Megytson and Poole, Gray’s-inn. 

Devey, W. Holland-street, coal-merchant. 
Swaine, Stevens, Maples, Pearse and Hunt, 
‘rederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Errington, G. and C, D. Nichols, Croydoa, 
dealers. (Robinson, Walbrook. 

Evans, H. Lower East Smithfield, ale and 
beer merchant. (Taylor, King-street, 
Cheapside. 

Grunshaw, G. Blackburn, Lancashire, grocer. 
(Blakeloek, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street 

Harding, R. Bristol, timber-merchant. (Bour- 
dillon and Hewitt, Bread-street. 

Helm, G. Worcester, linen-draper. (Cardale, 
Buxton and Pariby, Holborn-court, Gray’s 


(Gre- 


inn. 

Henbrey, R. Croydon, coal and corn-merchant. 
(Bright, Burton-street, Burton-crescent. 

Hunt, G. Leicestersquare, linen -draper. 
(Burra and Nield, King-street, Cheapside, 

Hair, J. Scotswood, Northumberland, a 
black-manufacturer, (Bell and Broderick, 
Bow Church-yard. 

Jones, R. Westbury-Leigh, Wiltshire, clo- 
thier. (Williams, Red Lion-square., 

Johnson, J. and J. Davies, Ferry Wharf 
Vauxhall, coal-merchants. (Stevens and 
Wood, Cheapyide. 

Kershaw, A. Ramsbottom, Lancashire, timber 
dealer. (Taylor and Roscoe, Temple. 

Lawton, J. Dobeross, Yorkshire, woolstapler, 
(Ellis, Sons, Walmsley, and Gorton, Chan. 

cery-lane. 

Marsh ll, J. Black-horse-yard, Gray's-inn-lane, 
ee ee (Brace and Selby, Surrey-street, 

d 


rand, 
Matthews, B. Chamber-street, Goodman's- 
field, liquor-merchant. (Evitt and Rixon, 


Haydeon-square, Minories. 

Manley, D. Southampton-row, Russel-square, 
wine and spirit-merchaat. (Stratton and 
Allport, Shoreditch. 


Dietdends. 


Morgan, W. Lianelly, Brecon, butcher. (Jeg. 
kins aud Abbott, New-inn. 

Moore, N. Wigan, Lancashire, liop-dealey. 
(Bourdillon and Bewitt, Bread-street. 

Mogteed, H. Quadrant, Piccadilly, tailor, 
(Richardson, W albrook. 

Munk, W. Warwick-place, W hifecross-street, 
dealer in sprace. (Jones and Howard, Min- 
cing-lane, 

Martin, J. sen. Beecles, Suffolk, farmer. 
(Smith and Buckerfield, Gray’s-inn-place. 
Noyce, F. T. Richmond, Surrey, shoe-maker. 

(Seare, Tokenhouse-yard. 

Peck, J. Andover, linen-draper. (Rigge and 
Merritield, Cook’s-court, Carey-street. 

Powell, F. Forest Wharf, Earl-street, 
Blackfriars, corn-factor. (Abbott and Barnes, 
Peck’s-buildings, Temple. 

Place, R. Mountsorrel, Leicestershire, vic. 
tualler, (Holme, Frampton and Loftus, 
New-inn. 

Pennan, A. Batson street, Lime-house, Mid. . 
diesex, master-mariner and merchant. 
(Glynes, Burr-street, East Sinithfiekd. 

Pulley, H. Bedford, draper. (Truwhitt, Cook’s- 
court, Carey-street. 

a G. R. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, 
vellum-binder. (Osbaldeston and Murray, 
London-street, Fenchurch-street. 

Price, W. Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, 
optician. (Sherwood and Son, Canterbury- 
square, Southwark. 

Powell, K. Dover, miller. (Abbott and Barnes, 
Peck's-buildings, Temple. 

Pickthall, W. Broughton in Furness, Lan- 
cashire, cabinet-maker. (Armstrong, Staple 
inn. 

Ranson, J. Sundeiland-near-the-Sea, currier 
Bell and Brodrick, Bow-church-yard. 

(Rees, J. Carmarthen, draper. (Pearson 
Pump-court, Temple. 

Smith, T. Derby, nail seanefoctiaser. (Wragg, 
Ave-Maria-lane. 

Smith, M. Cockermouth, Camberland, mercer 
and draper. (Sieel and Nichol, Queen- 
street. 

Sawyer, J. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, wine-mer- 
chant, (Steel and Nichol, Queen-street. 

Tappenden, T. Camberland-street, Middlesex 
Hospital, vietualler. (Whitton, Great 
James-street, Bed ford-row. 

Teulon, T. Warrington, cotton - spinner. 
(Reardon and Davis, Corbet-court, Grace- 
church-street. 

Taylor, T. Boss-street, Horsleydown, flour- 
factor. (lsaacs, Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe. 

Trim, A. Davenham, Cheshire, currier. 
oo and Elgie, New  Bridge-stree(, 

lackfriars. 

B. N. Wakefield, 
and Johnson, Temple. 

Wilkins, S. Holborn-bill, stationer. (Waller, 
Devonshire street, Bishopsgate-Street. 

Wightwick, J. W. Greenhammerton, York- 
shire, vintner, (Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s 
Ina-syuare, 


Tate, painter. (Hard 


DIVIDENDS. 


Appleton, J. Tottenham-couwrt Road, cooper, 
August If. 

Arrowsmith, W. Stoke-upon Trent, Stafford- 
shire, August 18. 

Atkinson, G. Bishopwearmouth, Durham, 
dealer, August 24. 

Asherton, J. Lancaster, saddler, eg M. 

Alfrey, W. Cloak-iane, Dowgate-hill, ware- 
houseman, Oct 2. 

A. T. B. and. D. Smith, Old Trinity-house, 
Water-lane, Tower-strect, corn-factors, 
September i4. 

Brown, W. Sutton-at-Hone, Kent, sheep- 


dealer, July 31. 
Brown, y Plymouth, ship-bailder, August 3). 
Browa, W. and A, merchants, Bristol, Augist 


J 


ann ” ne o 


Bell, W. and J. Harris, Bridge-street, West- 
minster, haberdashers, September 4. 

Bryant, W. Bristol, tailor, September 13. 

Brooks, C. Southampton, cabinet-maker, Sep- 
tember 14. 

Crabb, W. Tollesford, Somersetshire, fuller, 
August 17. 

Campart, J. G. Spreadeagle-court, Broker, 
October 30. 

Collier, T. Rathbone-place, Middlesex, silk- 
mereer, August 28, 

Chalmers, J. sen, High Holborn, bootmaker, 
September 4. 

Cooper, H. Commercial-place, City-road, cat- 
penter, September 18. , 

Carter, 8. tford, chéeesemonger, September 


18. 
Dam E. Primirove-street, Bishopegate- 
without, seed-criisher, August 17. 











Fiendt, G, London Wall, merchant, August 14. 
Fleadt, @. Londoa Wall, merchant, August 24. 
Fox, BK. St. George, Gloucestershire, horse- 


dealer, September <3. 
Forshaw, J. Liverpool, merchant, Se pteim- 
ber 20. 


Guidice, A. Merthyr, T. Tydvill, Glamorgan- 
shire, shop-keeper, August 23, 

Hornby, J. Liverpool, wmerebant, 
ber 15. 

Howard, E. and J. Gibbs Cork-st. Burlington- 
gardens, money-scriveners, November v7, 

Handscomb, J. UH. Newport Pognell, Bucking- 
hamshire, lace-merchant, August 28, 

Hewitt, T. Whitchurch, Shropshire, furrier, 
September 2. 

Hammond, C. Durham, draper, October 2, 

Ince, T. Yedingham, Yorkshire, horse dealer, 
September 14. 

Jones, J. 8. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, 
linen-draper, September 10. 

Kerby, O. T. Finch-lane, Corrhill, Stock-bro- 
ker, August 24. 

Langley, BK. and W. Belch, High-street, South- 
wark, engravers, September 18, 

Lee, J. Horsleydown, lighterman, September 


18. 

Mitchell, W. Wanstead, buicher, Augnst 21. 

Moon, J. Acres Barn, Lancashire, cotton mer- 
chant, August 17. 

Moon, F. Mirfield, Yorkshire, woollen cloth 
merchant, August 23. 

Metcalf, M. M. Kingston-upon-Hull, mer- 
chants, 8epteinber 4. 

Merry, J. South Down, Suffolk, fishing mer. 
chant, August 26. 

Merreti, J. Arlingham, Gloucestershire, cattle- 
dealer, August 31. 

Mallyon, J. Chatham, 


Septem- 


victualler, Septem- 
ber 4. 

Metcalf, J. Thirsk, Yorkshire, linen-draper, 
October 23. 

Nattriss, J. senior, Thornton, Yorkshire, linen- 
draper, August 23. 

Neilson, W. Liverpool, merchant, August 21. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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Newell, T. Amberley, Sussex, shopkeeper, 
August $1. 

Picram, J. Maidstone, erocer, Juty 31. 

Perrel), J. King- street, Cheapside, silk manu- 
facturer, August 2i. 

Peters, E, Bristol, grocer, September 29. 

Parsons, R. Swansea, Glamorganshire, iron- 
master, October 2. 

Pekham, J. senior, Chart, Kent, seed-crosher, 
August 28, 

Phillpots, R, Banbury, Oxfordshire, draper, Ge- 
tober 9. 

Price, 8. Trowbridge, Wiltshire, grocer, Sep- 
tember bt. 

Pearl, R. Cambridge, cook, September 14, 

Quenby, J. Liverpool, tea-dealer, Septem- 
ber 24. 

Reed, T. and J. Middlemas, of Newcastle-up- 
on Tyne, merchants, September 14, 

Springweller, A. Duke-st. West Simithfleld, 
cabinet maker, August IT. 

Smith, J. Liverpool, merchant, September 15. 

Thompson, J. Wolverhampton, draper, Au- 
gust 2). 

Ugarte, D. De, Wilson-street, Finsbury-square 
merchant, September 4. 

W harton, G. A. Maidenhead, wine-merchant, 
August 31. 

Webb, T, New Sarum, baker, September 6. 

Woodwar, R. Liverpool, merchant, Septem- 
ber 17. 

Whitehead, R. Norwich, bombazin manvfac- 
turer, August 19. 

W eedon, G. Bath, brass fonnder, August 25, 

Wilson, R, Birmingham, merchant, August 
25. 

West, H. Suesex, linen-draper, August 28. 

Ward, T. Warwick-row, Coventry, silk manu- 
facturer, August 31. 

W illiams,W. Lianzenderne, Carmarthenshire, 
shopkeeper, September 4. 

Wilson, W. Liverpool, merchant, August 30, 

M. W.and J. Sanderson, Nicholas-lane, Lom- 
bard-street, insurance-brokers, August 3). 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Angnst 2.—The lady of Lieutenant - Colonel 
Cow per of Montagu-place, of a daughter. 

8. The lady of the Attorney-General of a son, 

5. The lady of John Guillium Scott, Esq. ofa 
daughter. 

— Mrs. Wright, of a son. 

8. the lady of Samuel Platt, Esq. of a daugh- 
er. 

10. The lady of Thomas Jones, Esq. of a son, 

11. The lady of T. Williams, of a daughter. 

12. Mrs. Williamson, of a daughter. 

13 Lady Yawke, of a son. 

14. The lady of William Andrews, of a son, 

16. Mrs, Inchbald, Castle-etreet, Liverpool, of 
a daughter. 

18. Mrs. James of Islington, of ber first son 
and fourth child. 

19. The lady of James Lewes, Esq. of a son. 

— The lady of Thomas Power, Esq. of a 
danghter. 

— The lady of N. J. Buckle, Esq. of a daugh- 


ter. 
MARRIAGES. 

August 3. Joshua Stanger, Esq. to Mary, only 
daughter of William Calvert, Esq, of Greta 
Bank, Cumberland. 

— Mr. William Ling, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter. 

5. The Rev. Henry Gylby Lonsdale, M.A. at 
St. John’s Church, Wakefield, to Anna 
Maria, daughter of John Pemberton Hey- 

_ Wood, Esq. of Wakefield. 


10, Mr. Thomas Neighbour, junior, to Caro” 
line, youngest daughter of Mr. Joba Simp” 
son of Leadenhall-street. 

=— Captain Rowley, R.N. to Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of John Moseley, Esq. ‘ 

— Mr. Keymer of High-stseet, to Georgiana, 
daughter of Mr. Tabrum Clarence, Lampitts. 

11. Henry Mitchell Tijou, to Eliza Treadsdale. 

13. John Ledwell, Esq. to Maria, daughter of 
Thomas Jackson, Esq. Liverpool. 

16. Mr. Thomas Edwards, surgeon, of Clap- 
ham, to Miss Freeman. 

19. Mr, William Wilson of Nottingham, to 
rarah, eldest daughter of Johu Morley, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


August 2, Ann, the wife of James Corbeti, 
Esq. of Walthamstow, aged 59 years. 

3. Mr. Wim. Taylor of Shacklewell-ia..c, King=- 
land-road, 

4. George Knox, Esq. Grantbam. 

— Charles Borradaile, Key. of Clapham, alter 
two days’ illness, 

5. neers Elizabeth, wife of Joha Kirkland, 

Sy. 

— Mrs, Monney, the wife of Mr. Monney. 

7. Mrs. Davison, widow of the late Mr. Henry 
Davison. 

9. Mr. Thomas Wilkinson, senior, at his re=i- 
dence, No. 14, Finsbury-pavement, in the 
78th year of his age. 

10, Mr. John Brontry of Reading. 

11. Edward Kenny, in his i3:h year, while 
bathing in the river Lea, Layton. 


FOR SHERWOOD, JONES, AND CO. PATERNOSTER ROW, 
And Sold by all the Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


[TWO SHILLINGS. | 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 26th of July, to the 25th August, 1894, 


~Ci4 Pr. CIN4Pr.C, Long India | India} Ex. Consols| 
teak Cons. | Ann, Annuities, Stock. | Bds. | Bills. ifor acct 


101 11056 } 23 22 15-16 [287 88 84p]/40 46)|92 

1d § [1053 23 22 15-16 [287 6 84 86p/a0 457/92 

101 106 53 [231-16 3 34 86p}10 46) |°9) 

1Olg g [105g F [23 215-16 [2953 [84 BG pl42 47ploal 
lvl 105: 23 86 83p/39 45) 1929 9 

94 225 15-16 285$ 4 |83 82)/14 39; sit 2 

105 23 234 84 82)/38 45p/91 

105} § |22 15-16 3 82 78p|43 37)|92 

106 S$ j22 15-16 3 76 80p 36 42) /92 

105% | 729 75p}42 36p}92 

0c 73 78p 31 36p 4 
3 


oe<ome 


1054 79 82p/32 38p/92 
106 4 82 80p]34 40p|93 
1063 6 {2 80 82p}36 42p|93) 4 
106 f 2 80 82/37 43p|94}" 
106 | j 80 13 37/94 ; 
1064 5% |x : 82 80p|/38 44p/939 4 
106 ‘ , 87) 80 82p]43 ae 4 


106 82p 39 45p| 034 
1064 t ‘ 28 SOp 43 38p| 93 
1064 5,1: ( : 80 82p}38 2 93 
106 53 34 S2p 39 44; 93 
106 5 3 3 82 S4pi4u 42), 93 
1053 3- 1 45) }93 9 
105 i : 86p 40 4 4 294 
105° 87 Penp 38 43p, lant 
Lud) 4 § 87 88p)37 43p| 934 
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All Exchequer Bills dated prior to July, 1823, have been advertised to be paid off. 
James WETENMALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of July, to the 19th of August, 1824. 
By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 


De Lue’s Winds. Atmo, Variations. 


NNE IN Fine |Fine [Cloun. 
NNE |SE -|Fine 
E SE —_——. 


*oFe seq jo reat qiet og) UIC" PY ‘re}seg9 “Aoowry uuy eetpy 0} “beg ‘Burp uyo 
wyor jo arene qeano: orn een tat oo cian ’ oe tee : 
‘reyes ‘bey ‘ePpraprog Aaveg ‘et = 0g “beg ‘aBeauazy aeqre AQ H @3100%) *¢ 
“"Casjdy,) ‘uepmoug somes “aye “Ct “qpnouray 4 
‘awed ype deg a ys ors) tury — JO poomssipjorg “9 “Ss sstpy 0} ‘xVM 
a Fra 10 “Deg “orgory sowrer “zt eager tt paerrCn suds, eF."° 
Brees Payout, ship hip-bailder; August 3). penter 
A. merchants, Bristol, Augast cxter 8 8 tford, Chenniohger, Se ptember 


28. 
Dome, B. BR. Arundel, Sussex, tanner Dam Primirose-street, Bishopegate- 
August 31. s i aodermior, August 17. - 





